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INTRODUCTION 


The  Story  of  Ancient  Times  is  the  first  book  of  the 
series  Our  Developing  Civilization  — a series  designed 
to  stimulate  the  child’s  natural  interest  in  the  long  ago 
and  to  develop  in  him  an  appreciation  of  how  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  has  grown  out  of  the  past. 

In  the  facts  presented,  The  Story  of  Ancient  Times 
is  historically  accurate.  Very  often  high-school 
teachers  complain  that  much  of  the  history  presented 
in  lower  grade  textbooks  must  be  untaught  in  high 
school.  Aware  of  this  criticism,  the  authors  have  ex- 
ercised great  precision  in  preparing  The  Story  of 
Ancient  Times.  All  facts  have  been  carefully  checked 
against  recent  research  findings.  As  a result,  the  in- 
formation presented  is  authentic. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  proper  emphasis 
and  interpretation.  Too  often  the  period  of  primitive 
times  has  been  ignored  or  inadequately  treated.  To 
fill  this  need,  the  first  unit  of  The  Story  of  Ancient 
Times  is  devoted  to  the  life  of  primitive  peoples  and 
their  contributions  to  civilization.  Proper  emphasis 
likewise  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  ancient  East  and  to  the  contributions  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Convinced  that  textbooks  have 
given  too  much  emphasis  to  the  political  and  military 
phases  of  history,  the  authors  of  The  Story  of  Ancient 
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Introduction 


Times  have  stressed  the  social,  economic,  and  geo- 
graphical aspects. 

In  organization  of  material,  in  suggested  study 
activities,  in  language  and  style,  and  in  appearance 
The  Story  of  Ancient  Times  conforms  to  the  best  edu- 
cational practices.  In  organization  the  unit  plan  has 
been  used.  Each  unit  begins  with  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction designed  to  give  the  child  a preview  of  the 
material  to  follow  and  to  stimulate  his  interest  in  read- 
ing it.  In  the  presentation  of  material,  frequent  cross 
references  are  made  to  enable  the  child  to  understand 
how  particular  events  are  related  to  one  another  and  to 
the  whole  story  of  mankind.  The  reviews  and  study 
activities  at  the  end  of  each  unit  provide  adequate 
teaching  aids.  The  vocabulary  used  is  readily  within 
the  child’s  comprehension  and  the  simple,  narrative 
style  makes  the  book  one  which  the  child  will  read 
with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

In  appearance  The  Story  of  Ancient  Times  is  un- 
usually attractive.  Throughout  the  book  illustrations 
and  maps  have  been  generously  used.  These  and  the 
attractive  borders  employed  give  color  to  every  page. 
Not  only  are  the  illustrations  and  the  maps  artistic  and 
colorful;  they  are  also  historically  accurate  in  the  in- 
formation which  they  present. 
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EARLIEST  TIMES 


A PREVIEW  OF  UNIT  ONE 


Life  in  Earliest  Times 


History  begins  with  written  records  telling  us  how 
civilized  men  lived  many  hundred  years  ago.  We 
have  found  written  records  in  various  lands.  From 
these  records  we  know  that  the  people  who  lived  then 
in  these  countries  were  civilized.  We  mean  by  “civi- 
lized” that  they  no  longer  wandered  around  day  after 
day,  but  lived  regularly  in  one  place.  They  raised 
animals,  planted  crops,  and  built  houses.  By  these 
and  other  ways  they  showed  the  progress  they  had 
made. 

But  men  who  left  written  records  were  not  the 
world’s  earliest  people.  We  know  that  men  lived  on 
the  earth  thousands  of  years  before  the  time  of  such 
records.  Pictures  found  on  the  walls  of  caves,  tools 
and  weapons  of  stone  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  bits 
of  pottery  and  jewelry  found  in  tombs  all  prove  that 
man  existed  long  before  this  time. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  when  these  early  men  lived, 
or  how  they  lived,  but  scholars  have  pieced  together 
the  stories  of  the  lives  of  early  men.  From  such  stories 
we  have  constructed  a picture  of  Life  in  Earliest  Times. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  sure  about  all  the  details,  but 
we  do  know  enough  to  believe  that  early  man’s  progress 
was  very  much  as  we  have  written  it. 


CHAPTER  I 

How  the  Earliest  People  Lived 


A Long  Time  Ago 


Early  Men.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  a 
time  when  men  had  no  houses  in  which  to  live, 
when  they  wore  little  or  no  clothing,  and  when 
their  food  consisted  only  of  wild  berries  and 
vegetables  and  such  wild  animals  as  they  were 
able  to  kill.  This  was  the  condition  many  thou- 
sand years  ago  among  the  people  who  lived  be- 
fore written  history  began. 

In  those  days  men  had  to  fight  the  wild  ani- 
mals with  whatever  sticks  or  stones  they  could 
find  and  they  had  to  be  able  to  keep  out  of  reach 
of  certain  fierce  animals.  At  times  men  had  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  trees  of  the  forests,  because 
many  of  the  wild  beasts  were  too  large  and  too 
strong  for  them  to  fight,  with  such  weapons  as 
they  had. 

Early  Men’s  Weakness.  Men  were  inferior 
to  the  animals  in  many  ways.  They  could  not 
run  so  fast,  they  could  not  hear  nor  see  so  well, 
and  they  had  nothing  except  their  hands  to  fight 
the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  animals.  For  that 
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reason  many  of  them  were  killed  when  they 
could  not  escape. 

Early  Men’s  Strength.  But  men  were  su- 
perior to  all  the  wild  animals  in  many  ways.  In 
the  first  place  they  had  brains  which  were  far 
better  than  those  possessed  by  any  of  their  nat- 
ural enemies.  Men’s  brains  permitted  them  to 
think  about  what  had  happened  and  to  plan  new 
ways  to  escape  their  troubles.  Because  of  this 
great  advantage  early  men  were  able  to  de- 
velop very  rapidly  and  to  overcome  the  greater 
strength  of  the  wild  animals. 

In  the  second  place,  early  men  had  certain 
powers  of  speech  which  no  other  living  crea- 
tures possessed.  Of  course  they  could  not  talk 
then  as  readily  as  we  can  today.  They  had  had 
very  little  experience  about  which  they  could 
talk  to  one  another.  But  they  could  express 
their  simple  ideas,  and  probably  could  tell  their 
friends  what  they  planned  to  do. 

In  the  third  place,  early  men  possessed  hands 
which  were  far  more  skillful  than  the  paws  of 
any  wild  animals.  With  their  hands  they  grad- 
ually learned  to  fashion  tools  and  weapons  from 
the  sticks  and  stones  around  them.  With  their 
hands  they  learned  to  pull  together  the  branches 


The  first  people  ate  whatever  they  could  find.  At  a very  early 
time  they  discovered  that  fruits  are  good  to  eat. 
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and  leaves  to  protect  themselves  from  the  cold. 

In  the  fourth  place,  early  men  walked  upright 
on  their  two  legs.  They  did  not  have  to  use 
their  arms  for  front  legs  as  did  most  of  the  wild 
animals.  This  left  their  hands  free  for  other 
purposes  and  kept  their  heads  up  above  the  rest 
of  their  body  so  that  they  could  look  around  and 
watch  the  approach  of  danger.  These  four  ad- 
vantages, as  well  as  others  less  important,  made 
these  men  far  different  from  all  other  creatures. 

Early  Men’s  Appearance.  Early  men  were 
very  sturdy  and  strong.  Their  active  outdoor 
life  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  made  them 
hardy.  Since  the  climate  in  many  lands  was 
warm,  early  men  living  there  had  less  need  for 
clothing  than  we  have.  We  are  not  certain  just 
what  clothing  they  wore  but  whatever  it  was  you 
can  be  sure  that  it  was  very  simple.  The  skins 
of  the  wild  animals  which  they  killed  were  the 
best  kind  of  protection  from  the  rain  and  the 
cold  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

Homes  and  Food  in  Early  Times 

Different  Kinds  of  Homes.  Early  men  had 
no  houses  like  ours  in  which  they  lived  year  after 
year.  As  we  said  before,  probably  they  climbed 


Early  men  learned  to  fish  with  sharp  sticks. 


into  the  trees  when  they  fled  from  the  beasts  of 
the  forests.  They  also  climbed  the  trees  to  pick 
the  fruits  that  grew  there. 

Many  of  them  retreated  to  the  caves  which 
they  found  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains. These  were  far  better  than  the  forests  for 
homes  because  men  could  live  there  for  months 
at  a time  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  They  learned 
to  push  large  rocks  in  front  of  the  entrance  so 
that  they  could  keep  out  the  wild  animals.  Fi- 
nally they  learned  how  to  build  fire  in  the  caves 
to  protect  themselves  from  wild  animals  and  to 
keep  themselves  warm. 

Their  Food,  When  early  men  grew  hungry 
they  had  no  places  to  go  to  buy  what  they  wanted 
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to  eat.  There  were  no  stores  in  those  far-off 
days,  so  they  had  to  eat  whatever  they  could  find 
just  as  nature  provided  it. 

At  first  they  probably  ate  only  the  food  they 
found  nearest  at  hand.  When  wild  berries  and 
fruits  were  ripe  they  ate  them  eagerly.  At 
times  they  feasted  on  nuts,  acorns,  roots,  bark, 
and  even  some  kinds  of  leaves  and  herbs.  Now 
and  then  they  found  some  honey  in  a tree  and 
ate  it.  Later  they  ate  fish  and  birds’  eggs. 

Long  ago  these  early  people  somehow  learned 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals.  With  the  stones 
which  they  picked  up  near  the  streams  and  with 
the  clubs  they  found  in  the  forests,  they  killed 
the  smaller  animals.  By  using  these  simple 
weapons,  they  were  able  to  kill  birds,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  goats,  and  sometimes  even  a deer. 

Probably  most  of  the  food  men  found  was 
eaten  as  nature  left  it  for  them.  But  at  times, 
after  a fire  had  swept  through  the  forest,  they 
probably  found  the  roasted  flesh  of  some  animal. 
Men  liked  this  cooked  flesh  much  better  than 
raw  flesh  which  they  were  accustomed  to  eat. 
But  for  a long  time  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  a fire  in  which  to  cook  the  meat.  And 
at  first  they  did  not  know  how  to  build  fires. 


Some  of  man’s  animal-enemies,  for  example  the  mammoth 
shown  here,  were  larger  than  any  animals  of  today. 
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Enemies  of  Long  Ago 

Animal  Enemies.  Early  men  had  time  to 
do  little  except  look  for  food  and  protect  them- 
selves from  their  enemies.  They  had  always  to 
watch  for  the  fierce  animals  that  lived  about 
them.  In  those  days  there  were  many  savage 
beasts,  some  of  which  were  larger  than  any  ani- 
mals living  today. 

Among  those  wild  animals  were  the  mam- 
moth, the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  bison,  the  rein- 
deer, the  musk  ox,  the  cave  lion,  the  saber-toothed 
tiger,  and  the  cave  bear.  Wolves,  hyenas,  deer, 
wildcats,  panthers,  wild  horses,  and  wild  hogs 
added  to  the  danger  of  these  early  men. 

Man  Enemies.  Early  men  did  not  usually 
fight  with  their  own  tribe,  but  they  did  have 
enemies  in  other  tribes  of  men.  They  fought 
against  other  tribes  who  tried  to  seize  their  caves 
or  their  food.  Men  had  not  learned  how  to  live 
peacefully  with  neighboring  tribes.  Therefore, 
much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  strife. 

Learning  in  Early  Times 

Early  Lessons.  During  these  early  days 
there  were  no  books,  no  schools,  and  no  teachers 
such  as  we  have  today.  The  few  things  children 
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learned  came  from  their  parents  and  from  their 
own  experience  in  finding  their  food. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  was  how  to  keep  quiet 
and  hide  themselves  so  that  the  wild  animals 
would  not  find  them.  Even  while  they  were 
still  very  small,  they  knew  how  to  hide  in  the 
shadows  of  the  branches  and  leaves  where  they 
could  not  be  seen.  They  also  learned  how  to 
climb  and  how  to  run  swiftly. 

Learning  how  to  throw  sticks  and  stones  and 
where  to  find  eggs,  wild  fruits,  honey,  and 
grains  also  proved  to  be  difficult  but  important 
lessons.  But  they  were  not  the  only  lessons  that 
these  children  had  to  learn.  Almost  every  day 
of  their  lives  they  found  something  new.  Usu- 
ally their  most  important  lessons  were  those 
which  they  learned  for  themselves.  By  watch- 
ing others,  by  keeping  their  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open,  and  by  trying  again  and  again,  they 
learned  more  and  more.  In  this  way  they 
learned  little  by  little  to  overcome  their  enemies. 


CHAPTER  II 

Man  Changes  His  Way  of  Living 


Better  Ways  of  Living 


A Strange  World.  For  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years  man  continued  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  in  searching  for  food  and  in  protecting 
himself  against  his  enemies.  What  a strange, 
unfriendly  place  this  world  must  have  seemed 
to  him ! What  a terrifying,  mysterious  world  in 
which  he  understood  almost  nothing ! 

When  day  turned  to  night  or  when  summer 
turned  to  winter,  he  could  not  explain  the 
change.  He  did  not  know  what  caused  the 
storms,  the  thunder,  and  the  lightning.  The 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  rain,  floods,  winds, 
and  earthquakes  were  all  mysteries  he  could  not 
solve.  Even  fire  was  something  to  fear  from  a 
distance. 

Learning  Gradually.  Yet  little  by  little  man 
learned  a few  simple  things.  Gradually  he  used 
a few  more  gestures  and  a few  more  words.  In 
this  way  he  was  better  able  to  express  himself. 

Gradually,  too,  man  learned  better  ways  of 
getting  his  food.  By  digging  a pit  and  cover- 
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ing  it  with  brush,  he  made  a trap  for  the  larger 
animals.  Once  a beast  had  stepped  into  the  pit 
and  fallen  to  the  bottom,  the  primitive  hunter 
could  kill  it  with  his  wooden  club  and  with  the 
stones  which  he  used  as  weapons. 

For  a long,  long  time  man  continued  to  live 
in  the  Stone  Age.  This  is  the  name  given  to 


Primitive  man  gradually  learned  to  use  spearheads,  fish 
hatchets,  scrapers,  and  other  tools  and  weapons  made  from 
stone  or  from  stone  and  wood. 


that  part,  or  period,  of  history  in  which  man’s 
tools  and  weapons  were  made  of  wood  and  of 
stone.  During  this  age  man  gradually  found 
out  how  to  make  better  tools  and  weapons. 
After  he  had  learned  to  use  flint,  he  chipped 
sharp  edges  on  his  tools.  Then  with  his  sharper 
stone  tools  he  cut  sharp  points  on  the  sticks  he 
found  in  the  forest.  After  that  he  could  kill  his 
enemies  more  easily. 
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Finally,  after  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  had  passed,  man  even  found  out  how  to 
make  more  and  more  kinds  of  stone  tools  and 
weapons.  Thus  he  made  stone  knives,  stone 
scrapers,  stone  fist  hatchets,  stone  spearheads, 
and  so  on. 

With  strips  of  bark,  tough  reeds,  and  thongs 
of  skin  early  man  learned  to  fasten  a sharp- 
pointed  stone  spearhead  to  a long  wooden 
handle.  Such  a spear  made  a better  weapon 
than  any  he  had  yet  used. 

Many  of  the  very  stone  tools  and  weapons 
made  by  these  men  of  the  Stone  Age  have  been 
found.  They  may  now  be  seen  in  the  great 
museums  of  the  world.  Not  so  with  those  made 
of  wood.  They  either  rotted  or  were  broken  to 
pieces  long,  long  ages  ago. 

For  clothing,  man  continued  for  a long  time 
to  wear  only  skins  of  animals.  In  addition  he 
ornamented  himself  with  necklaces  of  bone, 
shells,  claws,  and  teeth.  Sometimes  he  also  wore 
bright-colored  feathers  and  bits  of  fur  strung 
together  like  beads.  Gradually  he  learned  to  tie 
small  animal  skins  about  his  body. 

Yet  these  things  were  not  worn  for  warmth 
only.  They  were  used  also  to  show  that 


With  stone  hatchets  and  spears  early  man  battled  against 
animal-enemies,  such  as  this  saber-toothed  tiger. 
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the  wearer  was  a brave,  fearless  hunter.  When 
other  people  saw  him  and  his  family  wearing 
such  articles,  they  knew  that  he  was  brave 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  kill  the  animals  of 
the  forest.  Then,  too,  people  in  those  days 
thought  that  such  things  were  very  pretty. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  such  lessons  were 
easily  learned.  Because  man  thought  that 
nearly  all  other  men  were  his  enemies  and  be- 
cause he  lived  almost  alone,  he  learned  very 
slowly.  He  had  not  yet  learned  teamwork  be- 
yond that  in  his  own  family.  And  even  among 
the  members  of  a family  there  was  almost  no 
teamwork  as  we  know  it.  In  fact,  man  learned 
more  slowly  than  we  can  easily  imagine. 

Some  Important  Changes 

The  Coming  of  the  Ice  Age.  During  the 
many,  many  years  when  primitive  man  was 
learning  his  first  simple  lessons  in  keeping  alive, 
great  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  world 
itself.  For  a very,  very  long  time  the  climate  of 
central  Europe  was  warm  and  moist.  During 
that  time  man  could  easily  find  all  the  food  he 
needed  by  wandering  through  the  forests.  Both 
plants  and  animals  were  plentiful. 
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But  this  condition  did  not  last.  The  days  be- 
gan to  grow  shorter  and  the  nights  longer.  The 
sun  shone  less  brightly.  Gradually  the  air  grew 
cooler,  and  cold  rains  fell.  Then  at  last  blind- 
ing snows  came,  and  ice  covered  the  rivers  and 
streams.  The  snow  piled  up  and  formed  great 
cakes  of  hard-packed  ice,  or  glaciers  as  we  call 
them.  Creeping  farther  and  farther  southward, 
these  glaciers  covered  most  of  central  Europe. 

Such  a cold  period  is  now  called  an  Ice  Age. 
Although  primitive  man  did  not  know  it,  this 
was  probably  the  fourth  such  age  Europe  had 
suffered.  Now,  of  course,  this  change  did  not 
come  suddenly.  No  doubt  it  was  thousands  of 
years  in  coming.  And  after  it  came,  it  lasted 
thousands  of  years  more. 

Moving  to  a Warmer  Climate.  As  the 
weather  grew  colder,  more  and  more  plants  died. 
This  meant  that  food  finally  became  scarce. 
Berries,  fruits,  nuts,  roots,  and  other  plant-foods 
were  no  longer  plentiful.  When  the  animals 
could  not  find  such  foods,  they  wandered  south- 
ward in  search  of  them.  As  the  animals  moved 
to  warmer  lands,  most  of  the  people  followed 
them.  The  few  who  did  not  go  south  either 
froze  to  death  or  died  from  hunger. 
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The  First  Real  Clothing.  This  change  of 
climate  brought  about  many  changes  in  man’s 
way  of  living.  For  one  thing,  it  taught  him  to 
wear  clothing  for  protection.  At  first  primitive 
man  probably  used  small  branches  and  leaves  to 
protect  himself  from  the  cold.  Then  after  he 
learned  to  kill  the  larger  animals,  he  began  to 
use  animal  skins  for  clothing. 

Probably  the  man  of  the  early  Stone  Age  wore 
only  a skin  hung  loosely  from  his  shoulder. 
And  such  clothing  was  not  likely  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. Sometimes  it  slipped  off  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Besides,  it  fitted  so  loosely  that  it  did 
not  keep  out  the  cold.  As  time  went  on,  some- 
body finally  found  out  how  to  use  thorns  much 
as  we  use  pins. 

Still  later  some  person  of  the  Stone  Age  — 
perhaps  some  woman  — discovered  that  a sharp 
bone  made  a better  hole  than  did  a thorn.  Then 
followed  the  discovery  of  the  bone  needle  and 
of  thread  made  of  skin.  Although  all  such  dis- 
coveries seem  very  simple  to  us,  they  were  not 
easily  made.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a very  long, 
long  time  passed  between  each  of  them. 

Learning  to  Use  Fire.  It  was  at  some  early 
time  that  man  learned  how  to  use  fire.  Al- 


Snow  and  ice  filled  the  land.  To  escape  the  cold  and  to  find 
food,  man  moved  southward. 
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though  nobody  knows  when  or  how  man  first 
saw  fire,  it  must  surely  have  been  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Perhaps  he  caught  his  first  sight 
of  it  when  lightning  struck  some  tree  and  set  it 
afire.  Or  this  may  have  happened  when  some 
fiery  mountain,  or  volcano  as  we  call  it,  sent 
forth  flames  and  streams  of  the  melted  rock 
called  lava. 

Or  it  may  even  be  that  the  first  fire  on  the  earth 
was  started  when  a windstorm  blew  the  branches 
of  the  trees  about  in  such  a way  that  the  dead 
limbs  rubbed  together  and  finally  became  so  hot 
that  they  blazed  and  started  a fire.  In  any  case, 
the  very  earliest  man  must  have  seen  fire. 

But  for  a long,  long  time  nobody  knew  how 
to  use  it.  Primitive  man  thought  of  it  only  as 
something  to  be  feared,  as  were  the  lightning 
and  the  thunder.  Gradually,  however,  man 
somehow  found  out  that  a burn  from  fire  causes 
pain,  that  fire  gives  off  warmth,  and  that  wild 
animals  are  afraid  of  fire. 

Then  at  last  some  brave  person  put  aside  his 
fear  and  learned  how  to  use  fire.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  ever  made.  In 
time  man  learned  how  to  carry  fire  on  the  tip 
of  a burning  stick,  how  to  feed  it  with  leaves 
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and  wood  to  keep  it  burning,  and  how  to  put  it 
out  with  water.  Gradually,  too,  he  learned  how 
to  use  it  to  make  his  life  more  comfortable. 


Gradually  man  learned  that  by  using  fire  he  could  make  his 
life  more  comfortable. 

After  that  man’s  life  was  changed  in  many  ways, 
as  you  will  see  later. 

Living  in  Gaves.  Sometime  after  the  dis- 
covery of  fire,  man  made  another  important 
change  in  his  manner  of  living.  As  the  chill 
winds  of  the  Ice  Age  swept  down  from  the  north, 
he  found  that  he  needed  a more  suitable  place 
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in  which  he  could  live.  He  wanted  protection 
from  the  ice  and  snow  and  also  from  the  wild 
animals.  Then  one  day  man  found  out  that  the 
caves  in  the  hillsides  made  good  homes. 

After  that,  these  primitive  people  enjoyed 
their  new  homes.  All  day  long  and  all  night, 
too,  they  kept  small  fires  burning  in  their  caves. 


Man  found  that  he  could  live  comfortably  in  caves,  and  so 
he  became  a Cave  Dweller. 


At  night  they  also  started  a fire  outside.  In  this 
way  they  kept  the  wild  animals  from  bothering 
them. 

Man  had  taken  another  important  step  for- 
ward. He  had  found  a better  home  for  himself. 
He  no  longer  needed  to  live  out  of  doors  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  At  last  he  had  a fixed  place 
in  which  to  live  and  a place  where  he  could  keep 
his  few  belongings. 


a 


CHAPTER  III 

Fire  Becomes  a Friend  to  Man 


More  about  Fire  in  Early  Times 


A More  Pleasant  Life.  Now  that  man  had 
learned  to  live  in  a cave,  his  life  was  safer  and 
more  comfortable  than  it  had  ever  before  been. 
Like  the  cave,  fire  also  made  man’s  life  safer. 
And  as  he  learned  more  about  using  fire,  it  made 
life  more  pleasant  for  him,  too.  It  not  only  kept 
his  cave-home  both  warm  and  light,  but  it  also 
kept  the  wild  animals  away. 

Gradually  man  learned  better  ways  of  keep- 
ing his  fire  going  and  of  carrying  it  from  place 
to  place.  After  that  he  could  move  his  home 
whenever  he  liked  and  take  his  fire  with  him. 

Learning  to  Make  Fire.  But  now  let  us  go 
back  and  find  out  more  about  man’s  discovery 
and  use  of  fire.  At  first  man  did  not  know  how 
to  make  a fire  for  himself.  If  his  fire  went  out, 
he  had  to  wait  until  lightning  again  set  fire  to 
some  tree  in  the  forest.  This  meant  that  he 
might  be  without  fire  for  a long  time.  Natu- 
rally, man  wished  for  some  other  way  to  start  a 
fire. 
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After  a long  time  man  learned  that  by  rubbing  dry  sticks 
together  he  could  kindle  a fire. 


Then  one  day  some  cave  man  noticed  that  a 
fire  had  been  started  as  the  wind  rubbed  the 
limbs  of  two  trees  together.  So  he  decided  to 
see  what  would  happen  when  he  rubbed  two  dry 
sticks  together.  After  working  a long  time,  he 
found  that  the  sticks  were  growing  warmer. 
Then  he  raked  together  a small  pile  of  dry  leaves 
and  kept  them  close  at  hand.  Going  back  to  the 
sticks,  he  continued  to  rub  them  together. 
Finally  the  sticks  began  to  burn.  Then  he  put 
them  among  the  dry  leaves. 

In  a moment  the  leaves  were  burning  brightly. 
At  last  man  had  found  out  how  to  make  his  own 
fire.  He  no  longer  needed  to  wait  for  the  light- 
ning to  start  a fire  for  him.  He  could  make  a 
blaze  whenever  he  needed  one. 
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Later,  man  learned  other  ways  of  starting 
fires.  Sometimes  he  made  a groove  in  a piece  of 
dry  wood,  then  turned  a sharp-pointed  stick 
about  in  the  groove.  Still  later,  man  found  that 
a fire  could  also  be  started  by  striking  two  pieces 
of  flint  together.  He  probably  made  this  dis- 
covery as  he  chipped  his  knives  and  hatchets 
from  flint. 

This  method  is  often  used  by  Boy  Scouts  when 
they  go  on  camping  trips.  It  was  also  used  by 
our  American  Indians.  Much,  much  later,  after 
the  discovery  of  iron,  early  man  started  fire 
by  striking  a piece  of  flint  against  a piece  of 
iron. 

How  Fire  Helped  Man 

Making  Better  Weapons.  Man  had  taken 
another  step  forward  when  he  had  learned  to 
start  a fire.  But  he  was  still  to  find  out  many 
other  important  things  about  fire.  He  was  to 
learn  how  to  burn  a sharp  point  on  the  end  of 
his  wooden  spear  and  how  to  shape  the  handles 
of  his  clubs  and  hatchets.  He  was  also  to  find 
out  how  to  use  fire  in  shaping  his  weapons  and 
tools  of  stone. 

The  First  Cooking.  Now,  of  course,  nobody 
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For  a long  time  man  probably  ate  his  food  raw.  Then,  perhaps 
by  accident,  he  learned  that  cooked  food  tastes  better. 


knows  just  how  man  found  out  that  cooking 
makes  food  better.  So  we  can  only  guess  how 
the  discovery  was  made.  Perhaps  it  came  about 
by  accident  when  some  early  man  found  a bird 
or  a small  animal  which  had  been  roasted  by  fire. 
In  any  case,  man  somehow  learned  to  cook  his 
food.  This  was  another  important  discovery. 
Man  had  taken  another  step  upward  in  his  climb 
toward  a better  way  of  living. 

As  time  went  on,  one  person  told  another 
about  cooking  until  many  people  knew  about  it. 
Then  by  trying  out  new  ways  of  cooking,  the 
Cave  Dwellers  gradually  made  other  discov- 
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eries.  In  time  they  learned  to  roast  meat  by 
hanging  it  from  poles  over  the  flames  of  fire. 
Still  later  somebody  discovered  that  he  could 
make  pots  from  clay,  fill  them  with  water,  and 
boil  food  in  them. 

Making  the  First  Pottery.  This  finding  out 
about  a new  kind  of  cooking  led  much  later 
to  another  great  discovery.  In  time  man  learned 
that  clay,  when  heated,  becomes  hard.  Thus  he 
discovered  how  to.  use  fire  in  making  pottery. 
After  that  the  cave  man  and  the  cave  woman 
shaped  soft  clay  into  bowls,  cups,  pots,  and  jars 
and  baked  them  until  they  were  hard. 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  this  is  the  way  the 
world’s  first  pottery  was  made,  but  we  do  know 


From  clay,  the  Cave  Dweller  shaped  bowls,  cups,  pots,  and 
jars.  Then  he  baked  them  over  the  fire. 
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that  it  was  made  at  a very  early  time.  This  is 
proved  by  the  pieces  that  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  caves  once  used  by  early  people. 

From  the  time  of  its  discovery  until  this  very 
day  pottery  making  has  been  most  important. 
As  you  know,  man  now  uses  pottery  in  many 
ways.  For  thousands  of  years  he  has  used  it  not 
only  for  cooking,  but  also  for  storing  and  dry- 
ing food,  for  carrying  water,  for  decorating  his 
home,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

As  time  passed,  man  began  to  decorate  his 
pottery.  With  sharp  bones  he  cut  pictures  upon 
his  vases  and  jars  and  bowls.  With  colored 
clays  he  drew  pictures  showing  scenes  of  his 
own  life  or  pictures  of  the  animals  about  him. 
From  these  paintings  and  carvings  we  today 
have  found  out  much  that  we  know  about  primi- 
tive man’s  life  and  about  the  animals  of  early 
times. 

The  Discovery  of  Metal.  Many,  many 
years  passed,  and  then  another  wonderful  dis- 
covery was  made.  Somebody  somehow  learned 
how  to  get  metal  from  rock.  Perhaps  the  first 
metal  to  be  used  by  man  was  copper. 

Later  when  man  discovered  that  he  could  beat 
copper  flat  and  make  it  into  a sharp,  pointed 


Man  learned  how  to  use  metal  for  tools  and  weapons  and  for 
ornaments  such  as  necklaces  and  bracelets. 
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piece  that  would  not  break  easily,  he  decided 
that  it  could  be  very  useful  to  him.  Getting  it 
from  rock  through  the  use  of  fire,  he  used  it  to 
make  tools  and  weapons.  From  it  he  also  made 
necklaces  and  bracelets  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Man  had  now  entered  the  Age  of 
Metals.  We  still  live  in  that  age. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  melting  of  copper 
from  rocks  became  an  important  business.  So, 
too,  did  the  making  of  copper  weapons  and  tools 
and  vessels  for  storing  things. 

A very  long  time  after  the  discovery  of  cop- 
per, man  learned  to  mix  it  with  tin.  This  gave 
him  bronze,  a much  harder  metal  that  could  be 
made  into  the  best  tools  and  weapons  he  had  yet 
used.  The  people  who  learned  to  use  bronze 
weapons  were  able  to  defeat  those  using  weapons 
of  copper.  The  period  when  bronze  was  man’s 
most  useful  metal  is  called  the  Bronze  Age. 

Still  later  it  was  found  that  an  even  better 
metal  could  be  melted  from  the  rocks  of  the 
earth.  This  metal,  iron,  has  done  much  to  make 
our  life  what  it  is  today.  We  say  that  man  lived 
in  the  Iron  Age  after  the  discovery  and  use  of 
this  metal. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  First  Farmers  and  Shepherds 


The  Search  for  Food 


The  Need  for  More  Food.  After  man  had 
learned  to  cook,  his  food  not  only  tasted  better, 
but  it  was  also  better  for  him.  He  also  found 
that  many  of  the  plants  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  eat  raw  were  very  tasty  when  cooked. 
As  you  can  see,  then,  the  discovery  of  cooking 
gave  him  more  kinds  of  food  to  eat. 

But  even  though  man  knew  more  ways  of 
preparing  the  roots  and  vegetables  that  grew 
wild,  he  could  not  always  find  enough  to  supply 
his  needs.  In  winter  he  doubtless  ate  mostly 
meat  and  fish.  Even  in  summer  plant-foods 
were  often  scarce.  Whenever  a dry  season 
came,  the  wild  plants  failed  to  give  him  the  ber- 
ries and  fruits  that  he  needed. 

Sometimes,  too,  animal-food  was  very  scarce. 
Even  though  man  spent  nearly  all  his  time  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  and  fishing,  he  could  not  always 
find  enough  food  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Then  man  suffered,  and  large  numbers  of  people 
even  died  from  hunger. 
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Inventing  the  Bow  and  Arrow.  Since  get- 
ting food  was  primitive  man’s  chief  business,  he 
naturally  spent  a great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
on  his  weapons.  Little  by  little  he  learned  to 
improve  them.  But  for  many  thousands  of  years 
he  had  no  way  of  killing  animals  from  a 
distance.  Instead,  he  had  to  fight  the  savage 
beasts  near  at  hand  with  his  flint  hatchets.  Such 
fighting  was,  of  course,  very  dangerous.  Even 
after  he  learned  to  use  the  spear,  hunting  was 
still  difficult  for  him. 

Then  at  last  somebody  did  something  that 
changed  all  this.  In  some  way  or  other  the  first 
bow  and  arrow  was  made.  After  that,  killing 
an  animal  from  a greater  distance  was  possible. 
The  hunter  could  hide  behind  a clump  of  bushes 
and  kill  more  animals  than  he  had  ever  before 
killed.  Besides,  he  could  kill  them  more  easily 
and  with  less  danger  to  himself.  He  was  able 
to  kill  the  birds  as  they  flew  above  him  and  even 
the  animals  as  they  ran  through  the  forest. 

The  bow  and  arrow  gave  man  better  protec- 
tion than  he  had  ever  before  had.  It  also  gave 
him  better  food  than  he  had  had  up  till  then. 
Indeed,  fewer  people  starved  to  death  after  it 
came  into  use. 
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With  the  bow  and  arrow  man  could  get  food  more  easily  and 
could  give  himself  better  protection  against  his  enemies. 

Of  course,  man  still  used  his  other  weapons, 
too.  But  gradually  he  used  his  bow  and  arrow 
more  and  more.  As  time  passed,  he  learned 
what  kinds  of  wood  made  the  best  bows.  He 
also  found  out  how  to  cut  skin  so  that  it  made  a 
better,  stronger  string  for  his  bow.  Gradually 
he  made  his  arrows  straighter  and  sharper. 

From  the  flint  arrowheads  which  have  been 
found,  we  know  that  even  primitive  man  knew 
how  to  chip  flint  to  a very  sharp  point.  We  also 
know  that  many  people  must  have  used  the  bow 
and  arrow,  for  large  numbers  of  arrowheads 
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have  been  found  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
world.  They  may  now  be  seen  in  our  museums. 

In  this  country  many,  many  such  arrowheads 
have  been  found.  The  bow  and  arrow  was  the 
Indian's  chief  weapon  when  the  white  man  dis- 
covered America. 

The  Beginning  of  Farming 

Learning  to  Farm.  But  even  after  man  be- 
gan to  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  his  supply  of  food 
was  sometimes  low.  This  was  still  as  true  as  ever 
of  the  foods  which  came  from  plants.  Then  one 
day  during  the  Stone  Age  somebody  or  other 
made  another  really  wonderful  discovery.  He 
found  out  that  by  planting  seeds,  plants  might  be 
raised.  Man  had  at  last  become  a farmer. 

After  this  discovery  man  spent  a great  deal  of 
his  time  in  raising  grain.  Among  the  plants 
which  he  later  raised  were  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet.  Still  later  he  grew  wild  rice,  rye,  oats, 
and  many  different  kinds  of  vegetables. 

But  before  man  could  grow  these  plants  suc- 
cessfully, he  had  many  things  to  learn.  He  had 
to  find  out  what  soil  was  the  best  for  each  kind 
of  seed,  how  to  prepare  the  soil,  what  time  to 
plant,  and  when  and  how  to  harvest  his  crops. 
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The  earliest  methods  of  farming  were  very  simple  and  crude. 
With  a sharp  stone  or  shell  man  dug  the  ground.  Then  he 
planted  seeds.  Later  with  his  hands  he  harvested  the  grain. 


But  in  time  he  found  out  about  all  these  things 
and  raised  enough  food  to  supply  his  needs. 

Still  later,  woman  learned  how  to  grind  these 
grains  into  flour  and  how  to  make  a kind  of 
coarse  bread.  She  also  learned  how  to  dry  and 
to  store  grains  for  use  during  the  winter.  From 
that  day  on,  man  could  be  fairly  sure  of  having 
enough  food  at  all  times. 

At  first  man  probably  dug  the  ground  with  a 
sharp  stick  or  even  with  a sharp  stone  or  shell. 
Later,  however,  he  used  a sharp  deerhorn  or  the 
teeth  of  a large  saber-toothed  tiger  fastened  to  a 
long  stick.  Still  later  he  learned  to  put  the  ani- 
mals to  work  for  him.  Then  he  made  a plow 
and  let  them  pull  it  for  him.  Of  course,  these 
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first  plows  were  very  crude,  but  they  helped 
man  a great  deal. 

How  Farming  Changed  Man’s  Life.  The 
discovery  of  farming,  or  agriculture  as  we  call 
it,  was  another  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
world.  It  changed  man’s  life  in  many  ways. 
Instead  of  all  men  spending  their  time  as  hunt- 
ers, trappers,  or  fishers,  many  of  them  became 
farmers. 

It  is  most  likely,  too,  that  the  coming  of  farm- 
ing changed  woman’s  life  even  more  than  it  did 
man’s.  Since  woman  already  spent  much  of  her 
time  at  home  caring  for  her  children  and  tend- 
ing the  family  fire,  she  soon  learned  to  plant  her 
garden  and  fields  near  at  hand.  Then  she  could 
spend  her  spare  time  in  tending  crops  and  in 
keeping  the  animals  from  scratching  them  up 
or  eating  them. 

Later,  as  farming  became  more  important, 
man  found  out  which  places  were  the  most 
fertile.  Then  he  moved  there  and  settled  down. 
When  no  caves  were  to  be  found  in  the  fertile 
lands,  he  made  a home  of  his  own.  At  first  these 
houses  were  made  of  branches  and  twigs  woven 
together  and  smeared  over  with  clay.  Such 
houses  are  called  wattle  huts. 


Many  early  people  lived  in  wattle  huts,  houses  made  from 
branches  woven  together  and  smeared  over  with  clay. 
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In  the  center  of  each  such  dwelling  a hearth 
of  stones  was  built.  Here  the  household  fire 
burned  night  and  day.  Later,  man  cut  down 
logs  and  made  himself  a still  better  home. 

Then  at  last  man  found  that  he  could  live  more 
safely  and  more  comfortably  in  groups.  Before 
long  several  families  were  building  their  homes 
close  together.  As  time  passed,  these  groups 
grew  steadily  larger  until  villages  were  formed. 
If  man  had  not  learned  to  farm  and  to  settle  in 
one  place,  he  would  probably  have  lived  alone 
much  longer. 

Now  that  man  could  be  sure  of  having  plenty 
of  food  the  whole  year  through,  he  also  had  more 
time  for  improving  his  tools,  his  weapons,  his 
home,  and  his  clothing.  Indeed,  the  discovery 
of  farming  made  man’s  life  better  in  many, 
many  ways.  After  that  his  climb  upward  toward 
a better  way  of  living  went  more  quickly. 

How  Animals  Became  Helpers 

Taming  the  Wild  Animals.  During  the 
time  that  man  was  learning  to  farm  and  prob- 
ably before  that,  another  great  change  took  place 
in  his  life.  In  some  way  or  other  he  learned  to 
tame  animals.  It  is  thought  that  the  first  animal 
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to  be  tamed  was  the  dog.  Perhaps  this  happened 
when  some  hunter  killed  a mother  wolf  and 
brought  her  pups  home  for  his  children  to  play 
with.  Then  as  the  pups  grew  up,  it  was  seen 
that  they  could  be  very  useful.  With  little  work 
they  could  be  taught  to  track  down  game  and 
to  help  guard  the  home.  After  that  man  tamed 
still  other  animals. 


After  man  had  tamed  the  dog  and  the  cow,  he  began  to  keep 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 


By  keeping  a herd  of  cows  near  his  home, 
man  could  be  sure  of  always  having  plenty  of 
milk  and  meat  for  food.  In  time  he  found 
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that  the  cow  was  useful  in  many  other  ways, 
too.  Its  skin  could  be  used  for  clothing,  for 
bed  covering,  and  for  tents.  Its  horns  and 
bones  also  made  good  tools  and  weapons. 

At  a later  time  man  learned  how  to  make 
the  cow  pull  his  crude  plow  and  carry  his  loads. 
Still  later  the  cow  became  so  important  that  it 
was  used  as  money.  A man  counted  his  wealth 
by  counting  his  cattle. 

After  man  had  tamed  the  cow,  he  next  began 
to  keep  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  droves 
of  hogs.  Later  he  kept  herds  of  horses.  At 
first  he  used  these  wild  horses  only  for  food. 
But  finally  he  learned  to  make  them  pull  his 
plow  and  carry  him  and  his  burdens. 

In  dry  countries  the  camel  was  tamed,  and 
in  colder  lands,  the  reindeer  and  the  musk  ox. 
In  still  other  countries  it  was  the  elephant. 
These  animals  not  only  gave  man  food,  but 
they  also  carried  him  and  his  belongings  from 
place  to  place.  They  were  what  we  today  call 
beasts  of  burden. 

How  Herding  Changed  Man’s  Life.  Car- 
ing for  these  domestic  animals  also  changed 
man’s  life,  just  as  did  caring  for  his  crops.  As 
the  number  of  flocks  and  herds  grew,  more 


At  first  man  depended  altogether  upon  his  own  strength. 
Later  he  learned  to  make  animals  and  wheels  help  him. 
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and  more  men  became  shepherds.  There  was 
less  need  for  man  to  spend  his  time  hunting 
and  trapping  and  fishing.  He  was  now  sure 
of  having  fresh  meat  whenever  he  wanted  it, 
So  man  came  to  spend  his  days  in  tending  his 
flocks  and  his  fields. 

The  man  who  became  a shepherd  could  no 
longer  live  in  one  place  as  he  had  been  able 
to  do  before.  When  the  grass  near  his  home 
dried  up,  he  had  to  move  on  in  search  of  new 
pastures. 

Since  the  glaciers  had  melted  and  the  cli- 
mate of  central  Europe  had  at  last  become 
comfortable,  there  was  a great  region  through 
which  man  might  roam.  Thus  he  became  more 
or  less  a wanderer.  This  meant  that  he  needed 
a home  that  he  could  easily  move.  So  man 
learned  to  make  tents  of  skin  and  to  carry  them 
with  him  as  he  moved  about. 

Inventing  the  Wheel.  The  taming  of  ani- 
mals also  led  in  time  to  the  invention  of  the 
wheel.  This  was  another  truly  important  in- 
vention. At  first  man  merely  placed  a load  on 
his  animal’s  back  and  had  it  carried  in  that  way. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  had  the  animals  drag  the 
loads  along  on  the  ground. 
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Then  one  day  some  early  man  thought  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  use  a wheel.  After 
that  wagons  and  carts  were  made  and  were 
pulled  by  animals.  If  nobody  had  ever  thought 
of  the  wheel,  man  could  never  have  improved 
his  life  so  much  as  he  has.  Think  of  as  many 
ways  as  you  can  in  which  the  wheel  affects 
your  life,  and  you  will  see  how  important  it  is. 

Now,  all  these  important  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions came  slowly.  After  they  did  come; 
man  did  not  at  once  drop  his  old  way  of  doing 
things.  For  example,  not  all  men  stopped 
hunting  the  day  animals  were  tamed.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  changes  told  about  in  this  chapter 
were  thousands  of  years  in  taking  place.  But 
slowly,  little  by  little,  man  improved  his  way  of 
living.  Life  for  him  gradually  became  safer 
and  more  pleasant. 


CHAPTER  V 

Other  Inventions  and  Discoveries 


Work  in  Early  Times 


A Division  of  Labor.  As  time  passed,  some 
men  found  that  they  could  farm  better  than 
they  could  do  anything  else.  Others  found 
that  they  were  better  shepherds  than  farmers. 
So  in  time  some  people  did  one  thing  and  some 
did  another.  Those  who  liked  herding  led  their 
flocks  from  pasture  to  pasture.  They  became 
a wandering,  or  nomadic,  people. 

Others  who  liked  farming  best  stayed  at  home 
and  worked  the  soil.  Still  others  continued  to 
hunt,  to  trap,  or  to  fish.  The  best  pottery 
makers  became  potters,  and  those  who  could 
shape  the  best  tools  and  weapons  gave  their  time 
to  that  work. 

In  time,  too,  men  and  women  began  to  do 
different  kinds  of  work.  Since  the  women 
stayed  at  home  to  care  for  their  young  children 
and  to  keep  the  household  fires  burning,  they 
gradually  learned  to  do  other  work  about  the 
house  and  in  the  fields  near  by.  Thus  they  be- 
came housekeepers,  cooks,  and  gardeners. 
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Women  scraped  and  dried  skins  and  worked  them  until  they 
were  soft  enough  to  be  made  into  clothing. 


Thus,  too,  it  gradually  became  the  duty  of 
the  women  to  scrape  clean  the  skins  from  both 
the  wild  and  the  domestic  animals.  Then  they 
dried  the  skins,  rubbed  and  worked  them  until 
they  were  soft,  and  cut  and  sewed  them  into 
clothing.  In  other  words,  each  person  gradu- 
ally came  to  do  the  things  he  did  best  or  that 
he  liked  to  do.  This  is  called  a division  of  labor. 

Early  Trading.  At  first  man  found  it  hard 
to  get  enough  food  for  himself  and  his  family. 
But  after  he  learned  to  farm  and  to  herd,  he  was 
able  to  raise  more  crops  and  more  animals  than 
he  needed.  In  time  this  led  him  to  trading  with 
other  men.  If  he  were  a farmer  and  had  more 
grain  than  he  needed,  he  traded  it  to  some  shep- 
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herd  for  meat  or  milk  or  skins.  If  he  were  a 
fisherman,  he  traded  the  fish  he  caught  for  grain 
or  vegetables.  Such  trading  is  called  barter. 

For  many  years  man  traded  only  in  this  way. 
Later,  however,  he  found  that  barter  was  in- 


If  a man  had  more  grain  or  meat  or  skins  than  he  needed,  he 
traded  them  to  someone  else,  perhaps  for  tools  or  weapons. 

convenient,  so  he  invented  a sort  of  money. 
Sometimes  he  used  pretty  shells,  sometimes  the 
teeth  of  certain  animals,  and  sometimes  feath- 
ers. As  was  said,  cattle  were  also  once  used  as 
money. 
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Some  Important  Beginnings 

The  First  Boats.  As  time  went  on,  man 
learned  to  make  more  and  more  things,  and 
trade  grew.  When  he  could  not  carry  his  goods 
from  place  to  place,  his  animals  carried  them 
for  him.  If  he  lived  near  a body  of  water,  he 
used  a boat. 

Possibly  man’s  first  boat  was  only  a log.  This 
he  had  learned  to  use  from  seeing  that  logs  float 
on  water  and  do  not  sink.  After  man  had  rid- 
den in  this  simple  way  for  a long,  long  time,  he 
finally  thought  of  a way  to  make  his  boat  more 
useful.  With  his  ax  he  hacked  a smooth  place 
on  one  side  of  the  rounded  log  so  that  he  would 
have  a place  to  sit  and  to  put  his  tools. 

Later,  after  man  discovered  fire,  he  burned 
out  part  of  the  log  and  made  a dugout  of  it.  In 
this  he  could  easily  float  down  the  stream  and 
carry  his  belongings  with  him.  Still  later  he 
learned  to  use  poles  and  then  paddles  to  row 
against  the  current  and  guide  his  boat. 

As  trade  grew,  man  needed  better  boats. 
Slowly  he  learned  to  make  them  larger.  Then 
in  time  he  even  learned  to  make  sails  so  that  the 
wind  could  help  him  move  over  the  water. 
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Making  the  First  Cloth.  At  some  early  time 
man  found  out  how  to  weave  rushes  and  reeds 
and  grasses  into  baskets  and  mats.  Then  he 
used  the  baskets  in  gathering  and  storing  food 
and  even  in  cooking.  When  smeared  over  with 


By  twisting  long,  tough  flax  fibers  into  thread  and  weaving 
threads  together,  women  made  the  first  cloth. 


clay  to  make  them  watertight,  they  served  very 
well  as  pots  and  pans. 

Then  one  day  somebody  — let  us  say  some 
woman  — decided  to  try  weaving  the  long, 
tough  fibers  that  grow  in  the  stem  of  the  flax 
plant.  This  she  did  by  twisting  them  together 


On  land  man  used  animals  to  carry  his  goods,  and  on  water 
he  used  crude  boats  made  by  hollowing  out  big  logs. 
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into  a sort  of  thread  and  weaving  the  threads 
together.  When  her  weaving  was  done,  she 
had  the  first  piece  of  linen  cloth.  Since  cloth 
is  softer  than  skins  and  can  be  made  to  fit  the 
body  more  closely,  it  was  finally  used  for  cloth- 
ing. 

Sewing  with  a bone  needle  and  coarse  fibers, 
the  woman  of  the  late  Stone  Age  made  a new 
kind  of  clothing  for  her  family.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  best  clothing  anyone  had  yet  worn. 

After  learning  to  weave,  primitive  woman 
then  found  out  that  she  could  twist  long  hair 
into  thread.  In  other  words,  she  learned  to 
spin.  Among  the  kinds  of  animal  hair  which 
she  used  was  that  of  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the 
camel.  The  thread  which  she  made  was  used 
both  for  weaving  cloth  and  for  sewing  cloth  to- 
gether. 

In  time  woman  gradually  learned  to  use  cloth 
in  more  and  more  ways.  When  a family  had 
more  cloth  than  it  could  use,  it  traded  some  of 
it  for  the  goods  of  others.  In  this  way  cloth 
finally  became  an  important  article  of  trade. 

The  Earliest  Artists.  As  man  became  more 
sure  of  a plentiful  supply  of  food,  he  had  spare 
time  for  doing  things  he  had  never  before  done. 
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He  not  only  improved  his  tools  and  weapons, 
his  house,  and  his  clothing,  but  he  also  began 
to  decorate  them. 

With  sharp  bones  and  stones  man  cut  pictures 
on  the  horns  and  tusks  of  the  animals  he  had 
killed.  Some  of  these  very  first  works  of  art 
have  been  found,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  our 


With  sharp  bones  and  stones  man  cut  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  his  cave. 

leading  museums.  In  time,  too,  man  decorated 
his  pottery  and  his  baskets. 

Sometime  during  the  Stone  Age,  while  man 
still  lived  in  caves,  he  drew  pictures  that  are  so 
very  good  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  they 
were  made  by  a primitive  people.  These  draw- 
ings on  the  walls  of  the  caves  of  France  and 
Spain  and  Italy  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  In 
fact,  they  were  discovered  only  a few  years  ago. 
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Many  are  pictures  of  the  beasts  that  once 
brought  danger  and  fear  to  all  men.  All  are 
very  lifelike,  and  some  are  even  drawn  in  four 
colors.  From  these  drawings  we  have  learned 
what  the  bison,  the  reindeer,  the  mammoth,  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave  bear,  the  wild  horse, 
and  many  other  animals  of  primitive  times  were 
like. 

Homes  along  the  Lake  Shores 

The  Need  for  Better  Homes.  During  all 
this  time  when  men  were  learning  to  do  so 
many  things,  they  were  also  finding  out  new 
ways  of  making  houses  for  themselves.  For  a 
long  time,  as  you  know,  many  early  people  had 
been  living  in  caves.  Meantime,  others  had 
found  that  tents  made  better  homes.  But  after 
awhile  even  tents  proved  to  be  poor  homes  for 
many  people.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  not 
very  warm  or  very  comfortable.  Nor  were  they 
safe  from  the  wild  animals. 

So  it  happened  one  day  that  a group  of  early 
men  decided  to  find  some  way  to  make  better 
houses  for  themselves.  Finally  somebody  sug- 
gested that  they  build  a camp  on  poles  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  a lake. 


A Lake  Dweller  often  went  out  in  his  crude  boat  to  catch 
fish  for  his  family  to  eat. 
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Building  New  Homes.  First  of  all,  the  men 
cut  down  a large  number  of  good-sized  trees. 
In  doing  this  work  they  used  their  sharpest 
stone  axes.  After  they  had  trimmed  off  all  the 
limbs,  they  cut  one  end  of  the  poles  to  a point. 
Then  they  drove  the  poles  down  into  the  lake 
bottom.  When  they  had  driven  a number  of 
poles  into  place,  they  used  other  poles  and  small 
logs  to  make  a sort  of  platform. 

On  top  of  this  platform  the  men  built  a 
number  of  small  huts  looking  out  over  the  lake. 
A narrow  bridge  made  it  possible  for  the  vil- 
lagers to  reach  the  dry  land  where  they  pastured 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  raised  their  crops. 

The  Lake  Dwellers.  These  people  are 
called  Lake  Dwellers.  Although  we  have  never 
seen  their  villages,  we  do  know  a great  deal 
about  them.  The  posts  on  which  the  houses 
were  built  have  been  found  in  a number  of  dif- 
ferent places. 

In  the  mud  about  these  posts  have  also  been 
found  pieces  of  furniture  and  many  of  the  tools 
and  weapons  that  were  once  used  by  the  Lake 
Dwellers.  Even  pieces  of  the  linen  cloth  that 
they  wove  have  been  found.  So,  too,  have 
scraps  of  the  leather  which  they  tanned. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Learning  to  Write  and  to  Live  in  Groups 


Early  Language 

Inventing  a Language.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  a world  in  which  there  was  little  speech 
and  no  writing  at  all.  What,  indeed,  would  it 
be  like  to  live  without  writing,  books,  news- 
papers, and  magazines?  We  really  cannot 
understand.  Yet  there  were  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  when  primitive  man  talked 
very  little  and  had  never  even  thought  of 
writing. 

As  you  know,  it  is  thought  that  man  first  ex- 
pressed himself  by  gestures,  and  a few  simple 
words  which  took  care  of  his  early  needs.  This 
was  not  a satisfactory  way  of  speaking,  of 
course,  for  there  are  many  things  one  cannot 
say  with  simple  words  and  gestures. 

A man  may  express  himself  by  gestures  so 
long  as  the  person  to  whom  he  is  talking  can 
see  him.  Otherwise  he  cannot  make  himself 
understood  at  all.  Even  in  the  darkness  such 
a method  cannot  be  used. 

Although  it  is  true  that  simple  words  can  be 
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used  where  gestures  cannot,  even  they  cannot 
express  many  ideas.  Gradually  man  found  this 
out,  and  so  he  learned  to  use  more  words.  In 
time  he  began  to  give  names  to  things  and  to 
call  them  by  those  names. 

Thus,  as  the  years  passed,  man  gradually 
invented  a language  by  which  he  could  finally 
express  any  idea  he  might  have.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  this  came  quickly.  It  did  not 
happen  until  thousands  of  years  had  passed. 

How  Different  Languages  Came  to  Be. 
By  the  time  man  reached  the  herding  stage,  he 
was  probably  able  to  express  himself  fairly  well. 
The  members  of  a family  could  talk  with  one 
another  and  express  many  ideas.  Then  it  be- 
came necessary  for  families  or  groups  of  fami- 
lies to  separate  in  order  to  find  enough  pasture 
for  their  flocks.  When  this  happened,  one 
group  went  in  one  direction,  the  other  in  an- 
other direction.  Sometimes  they  did  not  see 
one  another  again  for  years.  Sometimes  they 
never  met  again. 

As  each  group  wandered  about,  it  found  new 
things,  and  in  time  it  gave  names  to  those  things. 
Then,  too,  the  group  was  likely  to  change  its 
way  of  speaking  somewhat.  Thus,  if  and  when 
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the  various  branches  of  a family  finally  met 
again,  the  chances  were  that  they  could  not 
understand  one  another.  They  had  already 
started  the  many  languages  of  the  world. 

Writing,  Counting,  and  Record-Keeping 

Sending  Messages.  Even  after  man  had 
learned  to  talk  very  well,  he  had  no  good  way  of 
sending  messages.  If  he  wanted  to  send  a 
message  to  someone  at  a distance,  he  could  only 
send  a messenger.  This  was  not  only  a slow 
means,  but  it  was  also  unsatisfactory  in  many 
cases. 

The  messenger  might  not  deliver  the  message 
correctly,  or  he  might  forget  it  altogether.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  way  for  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  message  to  be  sure  that  the  messenger 
was  telling  him  what  the  sender  meant. 

Primitive  peoples  also  had  another  way  of 
sending  messages.  For  simple  messages  they 
often  used  a smoke  signal.  First  they  started 
a fire.  Then  when  it  was  burning  well,  they 
covered  it  with  green  leaves,  or  smothered  it 
as  we  say.  This  sent  a cloud  of  black  smoke 
into  the  air.  When  that  was  done,  they  raked 
the  leaves  away.  If  more  “smokes”  were  needed 
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to  tell  the  message,  the  fire  was  smothered  as 
many  times  as  was  necessary. 

One  smoke  meant  one  thing,  two  smokes 
meant  something  else,  and  so  on.  Such  signals 


In  sending  simple  messages,  primitive  people  often  used 
smoke  signals. 


could  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles.  This  method 
of  signaling  was  used  a great  deal  by  our  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Today  Boy  Scouts  often  use  it 
in  signaling  one  another. 

Picture  Writing.  At  last  man  invented  a 
sort  of  writing.  Although  it  was  very  simple 
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at  first,  it  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  primitive 
man's  greatest  gifts  to  the  people  who  came 
after  him.  This  first  writing  is  called  picture 
writing,  and  that  is  exactly  what  it  was.  If  a 
man  wanted  to  write  about  shooting  three  rein- 
deer, he  drew  a picture  of  a man  with  a drawn 
bow.  Before  him  were  three  reindeer,  each 
with  an  arrow  through  its  heart. 


Today  on  the  walls  of  caves  in  France  and  Spain  and  Italy 
are  drawings  made  by  men  during  the  Stone  Age. 


Much  of  this  first  writing  was  probably  made 
in  the  sand  or  on  skins  and  has,  therefore,  been 
lost  to  us.  But  some  of  it  was  done  on  the  walls 
of  the  caves  and  may  still  be  read.  Even  today 
some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  world  use  pic- 
ture writing.  It  was  the  only  kind  of  writing 
known  to  the  American  Indians  when  the  whites 
first  came  to  this  country. 

Although  picture  writing  can  be  used  to  ex- 
press some  ideas,  there  are  many  ideas  one 
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cannot  express  with  pictures.  As  you  can  see, 
picture  writing  could  never  be  made  to  say,  “I 
want  you  to  be  happy.”  So  man  finally  found 
out  how  to  improve  his  writing.  Later  you  will 
find  out  what  these  other  kinds  of  writing  were 
like. 

The  Beginning  of  True  History.  Before 
the  invention  of  writing,  knowledge  could  be 
handed  down  only  by  word  of  mouth.  If  a 
very  wise  man  died,  little  that  he  had  known 
could  be  handed  down  to  others,  except  the  few 
things  he  himself  had  taught  them.  Today 
when  such  a person  dies,  he  usually  leaves 
behind  him  books  telling  his  knowledge.  In 
this  way  people  living  many,  many  years  after- 
ward can  use  his  ideas. 

With  the  beginning  of  writing,  true  history 
begins.  From  then  on  we  have  records  which 
tell  us  many  things  about  early  man.  The  time 
before  we  had  writing  is  called  prehistoric  time. 
Since  pre  means  before , the  word  prehistoric 
means  before  history. 

Learning  to  Count.  Man  was  also  very  slow 
about  learning  to  count,  but  in  time  he  learned 
that,  too.  At  first  he  probably  was  able  to 
count  only  the  five  fingers  on  one  hand.  Later 


When  primitive  man  wanted  to  write  about  something  he 
had  seen,  he  drew  a picture  of  it. 
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he  learned  to  count  the  ten  fingers  on  his  two 
hands.  This  probably  explains  why  it  is  that 
much  of  man’s  counting  today  is  done  by  tens. 
Later,  as  man’s  counting  improved,  he  may  have 
learned  to  count  both  his  fingers  and  his  toes 
and  so  have  learned  to  count  to  twenty. 


By  cutting  notches  on  a stick  with  a sharp  piece  of  stone, 
primitive  peoples  kept  records  of  numbers. 

Keeping  Records.  In  making  a record  of 
numbers,  man  probably  first  used  only  a mark 
or  a stroke  to  stand  for  each  thing  counted. 
Thus,  if  he  wanted  to  show  that  he  had  seven 
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sheep,  he  probably  drew  a picture  of  a sheep 
and  then  placed  seven  straight  marks  after  it. 

Early  people  also  kept  records  of  numbers  by 
cutting  notches  on  a stick.  If  a boy  wanted  a 
record  of  the  days  his  father  was  away  from 
home  on  a trading  trip,  he  cut  a notch  on  a stick 
each  evening.  When  his  father  returned,  he 
counted  the  notches.  As  man’s  writing  im- 
proved, so  did  his  record-keeping.  You  will 
find  out  more  about  this  in  a later  chapter. 

Learning  to  Live  Together 

The  First  Tribes.  During  all  these  thou- 
sands of  years  when  man  was  learning  the  many 
important  lessons  you  have  read  about  in  this 
book,  he  was  also  learning  to  live  in  groups. 
This  was  indeed  one  of  his  most  important 
lessons.  At  first  man  may  have  lived  almost 
entirely  alone.  Even  children  were  not  kept 
with  their  parents  very  long.  In  fact,  each  per- 
son as  he  became  old  enough  had  to  depend 
upon  himself. 

But  man  must  have  discovered  very  early  that 
he  was  safer  when  he  lived  with  other  men. 
Even  very  primitive  man  must  have  known  that 
several  people  could  fight  the  savage  beasts 
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better  than  could  one  man  alone.  So  families 
began  to  live  together  more  closely.  After  man 
had  learned  to  have  a fire,  he  had  a sort  of  home. 
After  that  the  family  clung  together  still  more 
closely. 

The  cave  also  caused  people  to  live  together 
more  than  ever  before.  Since  there  were  not 
enough  caves  for  each  family,  several  families 
lived  together.  Then  man  found  out  that  a 
large  number  of  people  was  safer  than  was  a 
single  family.  By  living  together  people  were 
better  able  to  protect  themselves  against  their 
animal-enemies.  They  could  also  protect  them- 
selves against  unfriendly  people.  Thus,  in  time 
more  and  more  families  lived  together.  In  this 
way  the  first  tribes  were  formed. 

In  such  a tribe  the  strongest  and  bravest  man 
became  the  leader.  His  word  became  the  law 
of  the  tribe.  It  was  he  alone  who  told  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  how  to  defend  themselves,  where  to 
live,  when  to  move,  and  many,  many  other 
things.  If  trouble  arose,  it  was  the  leader  who 
decided  how  it  should  be  settled.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  tribe  obeyed  his  orders,  just  as 
people  today  obey  the  laws  of  their  city  or 
country. 


The  strongest  man  became  the  tribal  leader.  Learning  team- 
work was  one  of  man’s  most  important  lessons. 
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How  Tribes  Grew  into  Nations.  As  tribes 
grew  in  size,  they  finally  joined  other  tribes  so 
as  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  better.  Usu- 
ally such  tribes  then  chose  a hill  or  some  other 
safe  place  as  a home.  In  time  such  settlements 
grew  into  cities.  Then  when  a number  of  cities 
united,  nations  were  formed.  The  leader  of 
such  a large  group  became  known  as  a king. 
Later  on  in  this  book  you  will  read  about  some 
of  the  greatest  nations  of  early  times  and  about 
their  most  important  rulers. 

Teamwork  in  Early  Times.  As  more  and 
more  people  began  to  live  together,  they  had  to 
learn  how  to  live  peacefully  together  in  groups. 
Teamwork,  or  cooperation  as  we  call  it,  became 
more  important  than  ever  before.  As  you 
know,  people  must  work  together  if  they  are  to 
succeed.  Man  had  taken  another  great  step 
forward  when  he  learned  this  important  lesson. 


A REVIEW  OF  UNIT  ONE 


From  your  reading  of  “Life  in  Earliest  Times,”  you 
know  that  man  has  not  always  looked  and  acted  and 
lived  as  he  does  now.  He  was  once  uncivilized,  much 
more  so  than  any  primitive  people  of  today.  In  fact 
he  did  not  look  nor  act  like  any  people  you  know. 
In  his  earliest  days  man  roamed  the  forests,  eating  the 
berries,  nuts,  fruits,  and  roots  which  he  found  growing 
wild  or  the  small  animals  which  he  was  able  to  kill 
with  his  crude  weapons. 

Man  at  first  had  none  of  the  comforts  which  we  en- 
joy today.  He  had  no  home  except  a cave  or  a sheltered 
rock,  and  he  had  no  clothing.  The  only  weapons  he 
had  with  which  to  kill  game  and  to  protect  himself 
against  his  man-  and  animal-enemies  were  sticks  and 
stones.  He  did  not  know  how  to  use  or  to  make  fire, 
and  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  live  with  his  fellow 
beings.  He  had  not  discovered  how  much  easier  and 
more  pleasant  life  is  when  people  live  together  in 
groups  and  cooperate  to  better  their  condition. 

But  slowly  — more  slowly  than  you  can  even  imagine 
— man  improved  his  way  of  living.  In  time  he  learned 
to  protect  himself  against  the  fierce  animals  that  lived 
all  about  him,  and  against  his  man-enemies  as  well. 
Gradually,  too,  he  learned  to  use  the  many  gifts  that 
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nature  provided  — to  use  skins  of  animals  for  clothing 
and  huts  for  shelter.  He  discovered  how  to  make  tools 
and  weapons  of  wood  and  stone. 

He  learned  also  how  to  make,  to  control,  and  to  use 
fire.  After  that  his  life  was  much  safer  and  more 
pleasant.  He  no  longer  ate  his  food  raw.  Nor  was  he 
in  so  much  danger  from  the  wild  animals  as  he  had 
been  before.  Fire  furnished  warmth  and  light  in  his 
home.  The  discovery  of  fire  also  led  to  the  making 
of  the  first  pottery  and  to  the  melting  of  metal  from 
rocks  and  earth. 

After  many,  many  years  had  passed,  man  learned 
how  to  plant  seeds  and  to  make  them  grow.  He  tamed 
many  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  and  began  to  use 
them  for  food  and  for  beasts  of  burden.  Thus  farming 
and  herding  were  started,  and  man’s  life  was  improved 
a great  deal. 

From  the  first  unit  of  this  book  you  have  found  out 
how  our  earliest  ancestors  learned  to  express  them- 
selves, first  by  gestures,  then  by  a combination  of  ges- 
tures and  simple  words,  and  finally  by  drawing  and 
writing.  You  have  learned  how  they  sent  messages, 
kept  records,  and  made  boats;  how  trade  began,  how 
weaving  started,  and  how  tribes  came  about.  You  have 
read  also  about  the  world’s  first  artists  and  about  the 
first  teamwork. 


STUDY  EXERCISES 


Questions  and  Problems 

1.  How  did  primitive  man  get  his  food? 

2.  How  did  primitive  man  trap  the  larger  animals? 

3.  Tell  how  the  coming  of  the  Ice  Age  caused  man  to  change  his 
way  of  living. 

4.  How  did  fire  make  man’s  life  more  comfortable? 

5.  Why  was  the  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow  important  ? 

6.  Tell  what  barter  is. 

7.  Describe  what  man’s  first  boat  was  probably  like. 

8.  How  did  early  man  first  talk  to  others? 

9.  Tell  how  a smoke  signal  can  be  used  to  carry  a message. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  foods  primitive  man  probably  ate. 

2.  Write  a paragraph  telling  how  a primitive  child’s  education 
differed  from  yours. 

3.  Using  clay  or  soap,  make  a model  of  one  of  the  animals  pictured 
on  pages  9 and  15  of  this  book. 

4.  Using  gestures  only,  try  to  express  joy,  anger,  fear,  sorrow, 
surprise,  and  disgust  so  that  the  class  will  understand  what  you 
mean. 

5.  Prepare  to  give  a short  talk  telling  of  ways  in  which  primitive 
man  may  have  discovered  fire. 

6.  Make  a list  of  things  we  have  today  that  primitive  man  could 
not  have  had  before  he  learned  to  use  fire. 

7.  Using  clay,  make  a few  crude  pieces  of  pottery  such  as  you 
think  early  people  must  have  made. 
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8.  On  a large  piece  of  paper  draw  a crude  picture  such  as  the 
first  artists  probably  made. 

9.  Prepare  a short  talk  telling  how  farming  today  differs  from 
farming  in  primitive  times. 

10.  Draw  or  make  models  of  three  tools  or  weapons  such  as  early 
man  used. 

11.  Show  how  primitive  man  kept  a record  of  time  by  cutting 
notches  on  a stick. 

12.  Class  Exercise:  Collect  pictures  showing  how  animals  work 
for  us.  Find  pictures  of  a number  of  different  kinds  of  animals. 
Then  use  these  pictures  to  make  a scrapbook. 

13.  Class  Exercise:  Collect  pictures  of  primitive  peoples,  primitive 
animals,  and  primitive  times.  Then  use  these  pictures  to  make  a 
scrapbook. 

14.  Class  Exercise : With  the  help  of  your  teacher  show  how  barter 
was  carried  on  in  early  days. 

Some  Other  Interesting  Books 

The  following  books  also  tell  the  story  of  primitive  man  and  his 
times.  No  doubt  you  will  enjoy  reading  at  least  a few  of  them. 

The  Children  s Story  of  the  Human  Race,  by  Ramon  Coffman 
The  Tree-Dwellers ; The  Early  Cave-Men;  The  Later  Cave-Men; 
The  Early  Farmers;  The  Early  Herdsmen,  by  Katharine  E.  Dopp 
In  the  Beginning , by  Eva  Erleigh 
A Child's  History  of  the  World,  by  Virgil  M.  Hillyer 
The  Cave  Boy  of  the  Age  of  Stone,  by  Margaret  A.  McIntyre 
The  Tree  Boys;  Fleetfoot,  the  Cave  Boy ; Dan-Hur  and  the  First 
Farmers ; Taming  the  Animals,  by  William  L.  Nida 
The  World's  Story,  by  Elizabeth  O’Neill 
The  Cave  Twins,  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins 

How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past,  Book  I,  by  Margaret  E. 
Wells 


1.  Egyptian  boats  on  the  Nile  meeting  a camel  caravan.  2. 
An  Egyptian  obelisk.  3.  Phoenicians  carrying  a cedar  log 
from  the  forests  of  Lebanon.  4.  A Hebrew  street  scene.  5. 
An  Assyrian  sculptor  carving  a winged  bull. 
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BEGINS 


A PREVIEW  OF  UNIT  TWO 
Civilization  Begins 


Primitive  man  finally  found  that  he  could  live  more 
easily  in  fertile  lands  than  he  could  elsewhere.  So  in 
time  he  sought  out  the  rich  river  valleys  and  settled 
there. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile 
River  was  settled.  Here,  in  this  land  of  rich  soil  and 
warm  sunshine,  one  of  the  earliest  civilizations  of 
the  world  grew  up.  Although  this  happened  six 
thousand  years  ago,  it  influences  our  lives  even  today* 
To  the  early  Egyptians  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  true 
history  and  many  of  the  ideas  which  we  still  use. 

In  another  rich  valley — that  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates rivers  — a second  early  civilization  also  grew 
up.  To  the  people  who  lived  in  this  fertile  land  we 
also  owe  a great  deal.  Then  came  the  Hebrews,  who 
gave  us  our  idea  of  one  God,  and  the  Phoenicians,  who 
spread  civilization  throughout  the  lands  about  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  To  these  ancient  people  we  owe 
our  alphabet. 

In  the  next  section  of  this  book  you  will  find  out 
about  the  beginnings  of  many  things.  You  will  also 
enjoy  reading  about  our  many  gifts  from  the  peoples 
of  ancient  times. 


CHAPTER  VII 

How  the  People  of  Egypt  Lived 


The  People  and  Land  of  Ancient  Egypt 

The  First  Civilized  People.  As  you  have 
already  found  out,  man  made  discovery  after 
discovery  and  gradually  improved  his  way  of 
living.  Not  all  these  discoveries  were  made  at 
the  same  time  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now,  we  cannot  be  sure  just  who  made  each 
discovery  first.  Yet  people  who  have  made  a 
study  of  such  matters  say  that  the  first  people 
to  become  civilized  were  those  who  lived  in  the 
richer,  or  more  fertile,  lands.  This  we  can 
readily  understand.  For  in  such  places  life 
was  easier  than  it  was  anywhere  else.  For  one 
thing,  food  was  more  plentiful.  Plants  grew 
more  easily,  and  animals  lived  in  greater  num- 
bers. The  richer  lands  also  gave  man  better 
materials  for  making  his  clothing  and  for  build- 
ing his  home. 

For  all  these  reasons  early  man  searched  out 
the  more  fertile  lands.  Once  he  had  found 
them,  he  settled  there  and  in  time  began  to  im- 
prove his  way  of  living. 
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The  Ancient  Egyptians.  Of  all  the  people 
who  early  became  civilized,  those  of  Egypt 
were  among  the  first.  Just  where  these  people 
came  from  and  just  how  they  reached  Egypt, 
nobody  is  sure.  It  is  thought,  though,  that  some 
of  them  probably  came  from  Asia  and  Arabia 
on  the  east,  while  others  came  from  farther  west 
in  Africa.  The  map  on  page  95  shows  where 
all  these  places  are  located. 

In  any  case,  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt  must 
have  been  discovered  early.  Stone  spearheads 
and  arrowheads  that  have  been  found  tell  us 
that  the  people  who  lived  there  must  have  passed 
through  the  Stone  Age  in  that  country. 

Of  course,  these  early  Egyptians,  as  the 
people  of  Egypt  are  called,  must  have  been  like 
other  peoples  of  the  Stone  Age.  No  doubt  they 
went  through  the  hunting  and  fishing  stages 
just  as  did  the  early  people  of  other  lands.  But 
the  Egyptians  were  not  so  long  in  improving 
their  way  of  living  as  were  the  others.  Since 
this  was  caused  by  the  geography  of  the  country 
itself,  let  us  see  what  early  Egypt  was  like. 

The  Geography  of  Egypt.  As  the  map  on 
page  75  shows,  Egypt  is  a long,  narrow  strip 
of  land.  It  is  about  the  size  of  our  state  of 
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Maryland.  Flowing  through  the  country  from 
south  to  north  is  a great,  wide  river.  This 
river,  which  runs  seven  hundred  miles  through 
Egypt,  is  called  the  Nile.  In  fact,  Egypt  is 
merely  the  valley  of  this  mighty  river.  Al- 
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Ancient  Egypt  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  River  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  civilizations. 

though  the  valley  is  thirty  miles  wide  in  a few 
places,  its  average  width  is  somewhat  less  than 
ten  miles.  The  valley  is  separated  from  the 
sandy  deserts  by  high,  rocky  hills. 

It  is  the  Nile  River  that  makes  Egypt  the 
fertile  land  that  it  is.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
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river,  Egypt  would  be  a dry,  sandy  desert  like 
the  land  about  it.  For  rain  almost  never  falls 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Fortunately,  then, 
the  Nile  River  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Egypt.  There  a long  rainy  season  each 
year  gives  plenty  of  water.  When  spring  comes, 
the  rains  and  the  snow  that  melts  from  the 
mountain  peaks  cause  the  Nile  to  rise  rapidly. 

As  the  swollen  waters  rush  to  the  valley  be- 
low, they  carry  a large  amount  of  rich,  black 
mud  with  them.  The  river  continues  to  rise 
until  September,  when  it  overflows.  Later, 
when  it  returns  to  its  banks,  it  leaves  the  mud 
behind. 

It  is  this  layer  of  rich,  black  soil,  fresh  each 
year,  that  makes  Egypt  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  in  the  world.  The  word  Egypt  means 
black  country.  So  you  see  that  even  the  name 
of  the  country  is  connected  with  the  rich,  black 
soil  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  the 
Nile. 

Other  things  helped  to  make  Egypt  a good 
dwelling  place  for  early  man.  For  one  thing, 
the  climate  is  warm  the  year  round.  Frost  is 
almost  never  felt.  Because  of  the  country 
around  Egypt,  early  man  found  it  a safe  place 
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in  which  to  live.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map  on 
page  75,  you  will  see  that  the  Nile  Valley  has 
either  water  or  deserts  on  all  sides.  To  the  south 
are  high  mountains.  These  shut  Egypt  in  and 
in  early  times  kept  out  other  peoples.  For  this 
reason  there  was  less  danger  from  enemies  than 
there  was  in  most  other  lands. 

The  mighty  Nile  also  gave  these  early  people 
a splendid  means  of  travel.  By  using  boats, 
they  could  easily  go  long  distances.  This 
helped  them  to  become  traders  very  early  in 
their  history. 

As  you  can  see,  then,  the  geography  of  Egypt 
made  it  possible  for  the  people  there  to  live 
peacefully.  It  also  helped  to  give  them  time 
for  improving  their  way  of  living. 

What  Egyptian  Civilization  Was  Like 

A Great  Egyptian  Invention.  At  first  the 
Stone  Age  farmer  in  Egypt  planted  his  crops 
much  as  did  the  first  farmers  in  Europe.  Per- 
haps he  merely  sprinkled  seed  over  the  rich  soil 
left  by  the  river  each  year  and  let  his  cattle 
trample  the  seeds  into  the  soil.  Then  he  waited 
for  it  to  grow  as  it  would.  After  a time,  though, 
he  learned  to  improve  his  farming,  just  as  did 
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When  the  Nile  overflowed,  they  filled  reservoirs  with  water 
to  be  used  when  the  flood  season  was  over. 

other  Stone  Age  men.  He  learned  to  make  a 
crude  plow  and  to  make  his  oxen  pull  it  for  him. 

But  the  early  Egyptian  farmer  found  that  his 
crops  could  not  grow  so  well  as  they  might  if 
they  had  plenty  of  water  the  whole  year  through. 
The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  caused  the  soil  to 
be  moist  only  about  half  the  year.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  crops  would  not  grow,  for  the 
soil  was  dry  and  hard.  For  this  reason  the  early 
Egyptians  tried  to  find  some  way  of  watering 
their  crops. 

At  first  they  dipped  water  from  the  Nile  in 
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large  baskets  or  buckets.  Later  they  learned  to 
dig  ditches,  or  canals,  in  which  to  catch  the 
floodwater  of  the  river  and  carry  it  to  the  fields. 
Then  still  later  they  dug  reservoirs,  or  large 
hollows,  to  hold  the  water  after  the  flood  stage 
had  passed.  From  these,  ditches  led  to  the  dis- 
tant fields. 

Watering  crops  in  this  way  is  called  irriga- 
tion. Even  to  this  day  a great  deal  of  irrigation 
is  carried  on  much  as  it  was  in  ancient  Egypt. 
In  our  own  country  irrigation  helps  farmers  in 
certain  dry  sections  to  raise  large  crops. 

How  Egypt  Became  a Nation.  The  work 
of  a great  many  people  was  needed  in  digging 
the  irrigation  canals  and  reservoirs.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  work  together  well,  the  early 
Egyptians  had  to  learn  to  cooperate  with  one 
another.  This  means  that  they  learned  to  live 
and  to  work  peacefully  and  happily  in  groups. 

Long  before  the  rest  of  the  world  had  learned 
to  do  this,  the  Egyptians  were  living  in  villages 
and  cities  and  were  trading  with  one  another. 
Each  person  had  his  own  work  to  do,  and  a 
ruler  had  charge  of  each  village. 

In  time  one  ruler  conquered  all  the  villages 
of  southern  Egypt  and  brought  them  under  his 
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rule.  This  kingdom  was  known  as  Upper 
Egypt.  It  was  made  up  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  country.  Another  strong  leader  made  him- 
self ruler  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
or  Lower  Egypt.  Then  after  a time  a strong 
ruler  brought  both  kingdoms  under  one  rule. 
Thus  Egypt  became  one  of  the  first  real  nations 
and  probably  had  the  first  real  kings.  These 
early  Egyptian  kings  were  called  pjiaraohs.1 

The  next  most  important  people  in  ancient 
Egypt  were  the  priests  and  the  nobles.  The 
priests  lived  in  temples  and  looked  after  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  nation.  They  were  both  rich 
and  powerful,  as  were  also  the  nobles.  The 
DLohles  collected  the  taxes  for  their  pharaoh,  led 
his  armies,  and  managed  his  workers. 

Still  later,  after  the  discovery  of  writing,  the 
scribes  also  became  very  important.  They  kept 
the  pharaoh’s  records  and  accounts. 

Under  these  people  were  those  who  worked 
in  metal,  stone,  wood,  leather,  and  so  on,  trad- 
ers, merchants,  sailors,  farmers,  weavers,  and 
slaves.  Thus  in  ancient  Egypt  there  were  a 
number  of  classes  of  people,  all  ruled  by  the 
laws  made  by  their  pharaoh. 

1.  pharaohs  (fa'roz) 


Surrounded  by  the  great  stone  columns  of  his  home,  the 
pharaoh  listened  to  his  scribe’s  report. 
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Egyptian  Writing  and  Records.  It  was 
probably  the  Egyptians  who  invented  the  first 
real  system  of  picture  writing.  Probably  they 
were  also  the  first  to  make  a picture  stand  for 
a word  and  then  for  a syllable.  The  pictures 
which  they  used  in  writing  are  called  hiero- 
glyphics.1 Fortunately,  our  learned  men  can 
read  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  So  we  today 
know  a great  deal  about  early  Egyptian  civili- 
zation. 

Fortunately,  too,  the  Egyptians  have  left 
many  records.  The  best  of  these  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  pharaohs  and 
in  the  temples.  Others  have  been  found  carved 
on  great  pillars  of  stone,  called  obelisks.2  One 
of  these  obelisks  has  been  brought  to  this  coun- 
try and  may  now  be  seen  in  Central  Park  in 
New  York  City. 

Still  other  old,  or  ancient,  Egyptian  records 
have  been  left  in  book  form.  These  books, 
which  are  not  like  ours  today,  are  written  on  a 
kind  of  paper  called  papyrus.3 

The  Invention  of  Paper.  The  invention  of 
papyrus  was  another  of  Egypt’s  most  important 


1.  hieroglyphics  (hi'er  6 glif'iks)  2.  obelisks  (obelisks) 
3.  papyrus  (papi'rws) 
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gifts  to  later  peoples.  It  is  from  the  word  papy- 
rus that  we  get  our  word  paper.  Papyrus  was 
made  from  a reed  that  grew  along  the  Nile 
River.  First  of  all,  the  stem  of  the  reed  was 
split  into  thin  strips.  Then  some  of  these  strips 
were  laid  lengthwise,  and  some  crosswise,  one 
on  top  of  the  other. 

When  several  layers  had  been  so  made,  the 
whole  was  soaked  in  water  and  pressed  tightly 
together.  This  formed  a sheet  much  like  a sheet 
of  our  paper.  Often  several  of  these  sheets 
were  pasted  together,  end  to  end,  to  make  a still 
longer  sheet. 

To  write  on  this  paper,  the  Egyptian  scribe 
used  a sort  of  ink  made  from  water  and  soot 
and  the  gum  of  certain  vegetables.  For  a pen 
he  used  a reed  split  at  the  end.  After  writing 
on  the  papyrus,  the  scribes  then  rolled  the  long 
sheets  about  a round  stick.  These  rolls,  or 
scrolls  as  they  are  called,  were  the  world’s  first 
books.  From  the  many  scrolls  that  have  been 
found,  we  have  learned  much  that  we  know 
about  ancient  Egypt. 

Egyptian  Sailors  and  Traders.  It  is 
thought,  too,  that  the  Egyptians  probably 
learned  boat  making  sooner  than  other  peoples. 
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Doubtless  this  came  about  because  of  their 
nearness  to  the  Nile  River.  Almost  from  the 
first  the  Egyptians  must  have  found  that  the 
mighty  river  was  the  best  road  through  their 
country.  For  this  reason  they  early  learned  to 
use  it.  As  boat  makers  and  sailors  they  were 
far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

While  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were 
riding  logs,  the  Egyptians  were  using  large 
boats  with  sails  and  many  oars.  In  these  boats 
they  sailed  up  and  down  the  Nile,  carrying 
goods  from  one  village  to  another.  Later,  fleets 
of  Egyptian  ships  sailed  the  Mediterranean1  Sea 
and  visited  other  peoples  who  were  also  learning 
civilized  ways.  Still  other  such  vessels  sailed 
down  the  Red  Sea  and  traded  with  the  people 
living  along  its  shores.  By  looking  at  the  map 
on  page  75,  you  will  find  out  where  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Red  Sea  are  located. 

From  the  countries  visited,  the  Egyptians 
brought  back  ivory,  gold,  ostrich  feathers, 
spices,  gems,  perfumes,  rugs,  oils,  and  other 
things  which  they  did  not  have  at  home.  In 
return  for  these  goods  the  Egyptians  traded 
grains,  leather,  pottery,  linen  and  cotton  cloth, 

1.  Mediterranean  (med'z  te  ra'ne  an) 
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flour,  jewelry,  carved  wood,  furniture,  copper 
and  bronze  tools  and  weapons,  and  even  toys. 
When  you  think  of  the  many  kinds  of  goods 
which  the  Egyptians  sold,  you  can  realize  how 
many  kinds  of  work  they  could  do. 

Egyptian  Buildings.  While  all  these  things 
were  being  done,  other  Egyptians  were  becom- 
ing the  world’s  first  great  builders.  At  first 
they  used  only  large  chunks  of  dry  mud  in 
building  their  simple  huts.  Later  they  shaped 
the  mud  into  bricks  and  dried  them  in  the  sun. 
To  this  day  the  peasants  of  Egypt  live  in  houses 
made  of  such  material. 

As  the  leaders  became  more  powerful,  they 
had  better  houses  built  for  themselves.  Some 
of  the  pharaohs  lived  in  beautiful  homes  made 
of  stone.  Such  houses  were  sometimes  as  much 
as  four  stories  high.  The  nobles  also  lived  in 
comfortable  houses.  Their  furniture  was  made 
from  fine  woods  and  was  beautifully  carved 
and  decorated. 

But  it  was  not  in  their  homes  that  the  Egyp- 
tians showed  what  great  builders  they  were.  It 
was,  rather,  their  temples  and  tombs  that  were 
their  most  important  buildings.  In  these  tem- 
ples the  priests  lived  and  worshiped  their  gods. 
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The  most  important  temples  were  the  Temple 
of  Karnak,1  the  Temple  of  Luxor,2  and  the 
Temple  of  Philae.3  By  looking  at  the  map  on 
page  75,  you  will  find  the  location  of  these 
temples.  The  Temple  of  Karnak  was  the  fin- 


Great  hall  of  the  Temple  of  Colossal  statue  in  an  Egyp- 
Karnak  tian  temple 


est  religious  building  of  ancient  times.  It  was 
larger  than  any  three  churches  of  today.  The 
ruins  of  Egypt’s  three  most  famous  temples 
may  still  be  seen. 

1.  Karnak  (kar'nak)  2.  Luxor  (luk'sor) 

3.  Philae  (fi'le) 
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Pyramids  and  Mummies.  Even  more  won- 
derful than  these  temples  were  some  of  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  pharaohs.  Such 
tombs  are  called  pyramids.  It  was  the  religion 
of  the  Egyptians  which  caused  them  to  build 
such  splendid  burial  places  for  their  leaders. 
They  believed  in  a world  after  death.  They 
also  thought  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  could  live 
just  as  it  hadlivecLon  earth  if  only  the  body  were 
carefully  cared  for. 

For  this  reason  the  Egyptians  built  the  great 
pyramids  as  resting  places  for  their  pharaohs, 
their  priests,,  their  nobles,  their  queens,  and 
even  their  sacred„animals. 

As  soon  as  an  important  person  or  a sacred 
animal  died,  the  body  was  treated  wfih  oils  and 
spices,  and  wrapped  in  the  best  of  lineiP cloth. 
A body  so  treated  is  called  a mummy.  Because 
the  air  of  Egypt  is  so  dry,  and  because  the 
mummies  were  so  carefully  buried,  many  of 
them  are  still  in  good  condition.  They  may  be 
seen  in  our  great  museums  today. 

The  mummies  were  placed  in  coffins,  which 
were  made  of  finc,yv7pqd  and  beautifully  deco- 
rated. From  the  pictures  and  writing  on  these 
coffins  and  the  cases  in  which  they  were  placed, 
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we  have  learned  many  things  about  the  people. 

Sometimes  these  coffins  were  hidden  away  in 
tombs  cut  in  the  rocky  hillsides.  At  other  times 
the  tombs  were  made  of  brick.  However,  the 
most  famous  tombs  are  the  stone  pyramids, 
many  of  which  are  still  standing.  They  became 
known  as  one  of  the  “Seven  Wonders  of  the 
Ancient  World.”  The  map  on  page  75  shows 
where  these  pyramids  are  located. 

Near  the  city  of  Memphis  is  one  such  tomb, 
called  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  covers  more  than 
thirteen  acres  of  ground  and  rises  high  into  the 
air.  It  is  thought  that  it  must  have  taken  as 
many  as  a hundred  thousand  workers  twenty  or 
more  years  to  build  it.  Within  there  are  a 
number  of  rooms  which  were  once  filled  with 
furniture,  food,  clothing,  weapons,  pottery, 
glass,  jewels,  and  even  the  pharaoh’s  chariot. 
In  another  secret  chamber  the  mummy  of  the 
pharaoh  was  placed. 

Pictures  on  the  walls  of  these  rooms  tell  of 
the  life  of  the  ruler  and  of  his  people.  From 
these  and  similar  paintings  we  have  learned 
much  that  we  know  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
This  pyramid  is  visited  each  year  by  thousands 
of  people  from  all  over  the  world. 
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When  the  body  had  been  treated  with  oils  and  spic.es  and 
had  been  wrapped  in  fine  linens,  it  was  put  in  a coffin. 
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Egyptian  Art.  The  Egyptians  were  also  the 
world’s  first  great  artists.  Their  paintings  and 
carvings  are  indeed  wonderful.  So,  too,  are  the 
statues  which  they  made.  The  most  famous  of 
these  is  called  the  Sphinx.  It  is  a large  figure 
having  the  body  of  a lion  and  the  head  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  ruler.  It  and  several  smaller 
sphinxes  may  still  be  seen  in  Egypt. 

Much  of  the  metalware,  jewelry,  glassware, 
leatherware,  and  furniture  which  the  Egyptians 
made  also  shows  us  that  these  people  were  truly 
great  artists. 

The  Beginnings  of  Many  Sciences.  The 
Egyptians  were  also  among  the  world’s  first 
real  scientists.  They  studied  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  and  helped  to  give  the  world  the 
beginnings  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  as  the 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  called.  By 
watch  in  gthesun , the  moon,  and  the  stars  and 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  they  learned  to  tell 
time.  In  this  way  they  found  out  that  the  year 
is  made  up  of  365  days.  Then  they  divided  the 
year  into  months.  After  that  they  used  a calen- 
dar much  like  ours. 

The  Egyptians  also  learned  to  measure  dis- 
tances and  areas,  and  they  knew  more  about 
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arithmetic  than  any  other  people  had  ever 
known.  They  could  not  only  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide,  but  they  could  also  count 
by  the  millions.  They  even  knew  how  to  find 


The  Egyptians  gave  the  world  the  beginnings  of  the  science 
of  astronomy. 


the  area  of  a circle  and  of  many  irregular 
figures. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the 
first  people  in  the  world  to  survey  land.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Nile  had  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  learn  this.  Since  the  river  washed  away 
all  the  boundaries  between  fields  each  year,  the 
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Egyptians  had  to  learn  some  way  of  surveying 
their  land. 

Besides  these  many  things,  the  Egyptians 
also  made  a study  of  sickness  and  of  medicine. 
They  knew  how  to  cure  many  diseases  and  even 
performed  operations.  As  you  can  see,  the 
Egyptians  were  a truly  civilized  people.  To 
them  the  rest  of  the  world  owes  more  than  most 
of  us  understand. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
In  the  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers 


Babylonia  and  Its  Early  People 

The  Geography  of  Babylonia.  While  the 
Egyptians  were  becoming  civilized,  the  Baby- 
lonians 1 to  the  east  of  them  were  also  learning 
better  ways  of  living.  Just  as  the  geography 
of  Egypt  helped  the  Egyptians  to  become  civ- 
ilized, so  did  the  geography  of  Babylonia  help 
the  Babylonians. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  on  page  95,  you 
will  see  that  the  Babylonians  also  lived  in  a val- 
ley. This  valley  is  drained  by  two  large  rivers, 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.2  Often  the  two 
streams  are  spoken  of  as  the  Two  Rivers,  and 
the  valley  between  them  is  called  the  Valley 
of  the  Two  Rivers.  Like  the  Nile,  these  rivers 
carry  rich,  black  mud  with  them.  Each  spring 
there  is  an  overflow  that  makes  the  valley  fertile. 

Here  in  ancient  times  large  crops  of  grain, 
especially  wheat,  grew  wild.  Here,  too,  thou- 
sands of  date-palm  trees  gave  a number  of  kinds 

1.  Babylonians  (bab'?  lo'ni  anz)  2.  Euphrates  (u  fra'tez) 
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of  food  as  well  as  material  for  basketmaking, 
ropemaking,  building,  and  so  on.  The  rivers 
were  also  filled  with  fish,  and  overhead  great 
flocks  of  waterfowl  flew. 

But  even  though  the  soil  of  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  Valley  is  very  rich,  there  is  little  rain- 
fall there.  So  the  Babylonians  early  tried  to 
find  some  way  of  getting  water  to  their  crops. 
Thus  in  time  they  invented  irrigation. 

In  this,  too,  the  Babylonians  were  like  the 
Egyptians.  After  they  had  learned  to  irrigate 
their  fields,  the  Babylonians  could  raise  as  many 
as  three  full  crops  each  year.  In  such  a rich 
land  they  could,  of  course,  raise  all  the  animals 
they  wanted. 

Since  the  Valley  of  the  Two  Rivers  is  a clay 
country,  the  people  soon  learned  to  make  clay 
bricks.  These  they  used  in  building  their 
homes.  Thus  shelter  was  as  easy  to  get  as  was 
food.  Clothing,  too,  could  be  made  from  the 
flax  that  grew  in  the  valley  and  from  the  wool 
which  came  from  the  sheep  and  goats. 

With  food,  water,  shelter,  and  clothing  easy 
to  get,  the  Babylonians  led  an  easier  life  than 
did  most  other  early  peoples.  Excepting  the 
Egyptians  alone,  they  were  able  to  give  more 
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time  to  improving  their  life  than  were  any  other 
people  of  their  time. 

But  in  one  way  the  Babylonians  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  were  the  Egyptians.  Their  land 


was  not  so  well  protected.  Although  deserts 
lie  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  in  early  days  the 
hills  on  the  other  two  sides  of  Babylonia  were 
the  homes  of  savage,  warlike  shepherd  peoples. 

These  shepherds  were  almost  always  at  war 
with  someone.  Because  they  lived  in  a land 
that  was  not  fertile,  they  were  always  in  search 
of  better  pastures  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
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Whenever  they  found  a fertile  spot,  they  usually 
had  to  fight  for  it.  If  they  won  the  struggle, 
they  then  had  to  fight  to  keep  other  savage  shep- 
herd tribes  from  taking  it  away  from  them. 

As  you  can  see,  then,  the  Babylonians  had  to 
fight  much  of  the  time.  Because  they  could  not 
live  peacefully,  they  did  not  improve  their  way 
of  living  so  rapidly  as  did  the  more  fortunate 
Egyptians.  Nevertheless,  the  Babylonians  made 
many  important  discoveries  and  inventions. 
For  these  we  owe  them  a very  great  deal  even 
to  this  day. 

The  Early  Babylonians.  Nobody  knows 
just  where  the  Babylonians  first  came  from,  but 
it  is  thought  that  they  were  once  shepherds  in 
the  Desert  of  Arabia  to  the  south  and  west.  At 
some  early  date  they  had  probably  strayed  into 
the  rich  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  as  they  wan- 
dered about  in  search  of  better  pastures  for  their 
flocks  and  herds.  In  any  case,  the  Babylonians 
belonged  to  the  Semitic 1 race.  To  this  race  also 
belonged  the  Assyrians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Phoenicians,2  about  whom  you  will  study  later. 

When  the  Babylonians  discovered  what  a rich 
land  they  had  found,  they  settled  there.  From 

1.  Semitic  (semit'ik)  2.  Phoenicians  (fe  nish'anz) 
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the  Sumerians1  who  already  lived  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Two  Rivers  they  learned  a great  deal 
about  civilized  living.  Thus  in  time  little  Baby- 
lonian settlements  grew  up.  Then  these  settle- 
ments grew  first  into  villages  and  then  cities. 
The  city  which  became  the  most  important  one 
in  the  whole  country  was  called  Babylon.  For 
the  location  of  this  city,  see  the  map  on  page  95. 

Later  Babylonians  and  Their  Work 

Farmers  and  Shepherds.  Of  course,  many 
of  the  Babylonians  remained  shepherds  and 
herded  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Others 
became  farmers  living  along  the  Euphrates 
River  and  growing  grain  by  the  help  of  irriga- 
tion. Among  the  valuable  plants  which  they 
gave  to  the  world  were  the  date  palm,  wheat, 
and  barley. 

Merchants  and  Traders.  In  time  these 
people  raised  more  grain  and  more  animals 
than  they  needed.  Then  they  became  traders 
and  merchants.  At  first  all  trade  was  carried 
on  by  barter,  as  it  was  in  Egypt. 

Later,  Babylonian  merchants  began  to  keep 
stores,  or  shops.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  world’s 

1.  Sumerians  (su-m^r'i  dm) 
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first  business  men.  In  their  shops  they  bought 
and  sold  articles  of  many  kinds.  Sometimes 
traders  from  other  lands  came  to  these  shops  to 
buy  and  sell. 

Sometimes,  too,  Babylonian  merchants  and 
traders  sent  their  goods  to  other  lands.  This 
they  did  by  means  of  boats  or  caravans  of  cam- 
els. By  this  time  the  Babylonians  were  very 
good  boat  makers  and  sailors,  for  they  had  early 
learned  to  use  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  in 
traveling  about.  Of  course,  they  had  also 
learned  to  use  camels  in  trading  with  desert 
peoples. 

The  World’s  First  Bankers.  As  trade  be- 
came more  important,  the  Babylonians  even 
learned  to  form  banks  to  handle  money  matters. 
These  people  were,  in  fact,  the  world’s  first 
bankers.  They  did  business  much  as  our  bank- 
ers do  today.  They  accepted  money  for  safe- 
keeping and  then  lent  it  out  at  interest. 

But  these  first  bankers  did  not  use  coined 
money  as  do  our  bankers  of  today.  Instead, 
they  used  lumps  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  met- 
als. Sometimes  they  even  used  precious  stones. 
Through  trade  the  Babylonians  passed  the 
knowledge  of  business  and  of  banking  on  to 


The  Babylonians  invented  a system  of  weights  and  measures 
and  became  the  world’s  first  bankers. 
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later  peoples.  It  is  one  of  their  gifts  to  the 
world. 

A System  of  Weights  and  Measures.  As 
their  trade  grew,  the  Babylonians  found  it  in- 
convenient to  guess  at  the  size  or  weight  of  the 
goods  they  bought  or  sold.  So  they  invented 
a system  of  weights  and  measures.  Among 
their  weights  were  the  pound  and  the  ounce. 
With  their  crude  scales  they  weighed  not  only 
the  goods  they  traded  in,  but  also  the  metal  and 
gems  which  they  used  as  money. 

These  shrewd  people  also  counted  by  twelves. 
So  it  is  from  them  that  our  idea  of  the  dozen 
and  of  the  foot  came.  They  also  divided  the 
year  into  months,  weeks,  and  days ; the  hour  into 
sixty  minutes ; and  the  minute  into  sixty  seconds. 
Much  of  our  arithmetic  can  also  be  traced  to 
the  Babylonians. 

To  measure  time,  the  Babylonians  invented 
the  sundial  and  the  water  clock.  The  sundial 
was  used  during  the  day  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing. At  night  the  water  clock  was  used. 

Brickmakers  and  Builders.  Since  there 
was  no  stone  in  the  Valley  of  the  Two  Rivers, 
the  Babylonians  early  learned  to  use  another 
kind  of  building  material.  This  was  bricks 
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From  bricks  which  they  had  baked  in  ovens,  the  Babylonians 
made  beautiful  buildings,  such  as  the  tower  temple  shown 
here.  The  temples  were  built  in  honor  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars. 


made  from  the  clay  that  was  so  plentiful 
throughout  the  entire  country.  At  first  the 
bricks  were  dried  in  the  sun.  But  later  they 
were  baked  in  ovens.  In  time  the  Babylonians 
even  learned  to  color  and  to  enamel  their  bricks. 

From  these  bricks  the  Babylonians  made 
many  beautiful  buildings.  Their  temples  and 
palaces  were  unusually  fine.  The  temples  were 
built  in  honor  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars.  They  were  made  tall  so  that  the  priests 
who  lived  and  worshiped  in  them  could  be 
nearer  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  were  called 
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tower  temples.  The  Tower  of  Babel1  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  one  of  these  build- 
ings. 

From  these  tower  temples  came  our  idea  of 
building  churches  high.  When  you  see  the  stee- 
ple of  a church,  remember  that  the  idea  came 
from  the  ancient  Babylonians.  The  setback 
skyscraper  of  today  also  follows  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  Babylonian  temple.  It  has  a number 
of  stories,  each  smaller  than  the  one  below. 

These  people  in  the  Valley  of  the  Two  Riv- 
ers also  invented  the  arch.  From  their  day  un- 
til this  it  has  been  much  used  in  building. 
Drains  for  carrying  off  water  were  also  used 
by  the  ancient  Babylonians  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

Other  Babylonian  Work.  Using  colored 
and  enameled  bricks,  the  Babylonians  made 
many  beautiful  things  besides  their  buildings. 
The  colored  tiles  which  they  made  for  use  in 
decoration  were  also  beautiful.  So,  too,  were 
the  vases,  dishes,  and  other  pieces  of  pottery 
which  they  molded.  If  you  have  seen  any  of 
their  pottery  in  a museum,  you  know  that  the 
Babylonians  were  unusually  good  potters. 


1.  Babel  (ba'b^l) 
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The  Babylonians  were  also  famous  for  their 
weaving.  Using  wool  from  their  sheep,  they 
made  beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  tapestries,  and 
cloth.  All  these  brought  high  prices  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Babylonians  were  also  famous  for  the 
shoes,  saddles,  and  other  leather  things  which 
they  made.  Their  jewelry  was  also  highly 
prized.  Even  today  we  have  articles  of  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  and  precious  stones  made  by  these 
people  of  long  ago.  Many  of  these  articles  are 
finely  carved.  From  them,  we  know  that  the 
Babylonians  were  unusually  good  metalworkers 
and  jewelers.  We  also  know  that  the  Babylo- 
nians made  tools  and  weapons  of  iron.  These 
they  either  used  themselves  or  traded  to  others. 

Laws,  Writing,  and  Religion 

Hammurabi  and  His  Laws.  About  four 
thousand  years  ago  a great  and  wise  king  ruled 
over  the  Babylonians.  His  name  was  Hammu- 
rabi.1 He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  greatest 
kings  of  ancient  Babylonia.  He  ruled  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates. 

During  his  reign  Hammurabi  built  great 
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buildings  and  dug  many  irrigation  canals. 
The  buildings  are  now  only  piles  of  dust  and 
clay,  for  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  which  they 
were  made  have  long  since  crumbled  to  pieces. 
Nor  can  the  canals  be  seen,  for  they  have  long 
been  filled  with  drifting  sand. 

But  Hammurabi  left  records  of  true  history 
which  can  still  be  seen  and  read.  When  he  be- 
gan to  rule  his  people,  he  found  that  different 
parts  of  the  country  had  different  laws.  Some- 
times the  laws  in  one  part  of  the  country  al- 
lowed people  to  do  certain  things  which  were 
not  allowed  by  the  laws  in  another  part. 
Many  of  the  laws  were  also  unjust. 

So  Hammurabi  collected  all  the  laws  and 
improved  them.  Then  he  had  them  carved 
on  a huge  block  of  stone  so  that  all  his  peo- 
ple might  know  them.  This  stone  has  been 
found  in  recent  times  and  may  now  be  seen 
in  a famous  museum  in  Paris,  France.  It 
is  the  oldest  record  of  law  in  all  the  world. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  Hammurabi  were  very 
strict  and  unjust.  Yet  many  of  them  were 
probably  much  better  than  any  laws  had  ever 
before  been. 
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Babylonian  Writing.  Like  the  Egyptians, 
the  Babylonians  used  their  own  system  of 
writing.  Instead  of  using  paper  as  we  do  to- 
day, they  made  their  own  tablets.  In  mak- 
ing these  tablets,  they  used  the  clay  of  their 
fertile  valley.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Baby- 
lonia was  once  called  the  “Clay  Country”? 

In  making  a tablet,  a piece  of  soft  clay 
was  worked  until  it  was  flat  like  a slate. 
Then  it  was  written  upon  with  a square-tipped 
stick  or  reed.  Gradually  most  of  the  signs 
which  the  Babylonians  made  came  to  be 
wedge-shaped.  There  were  in  all  nearly  six 
hundred  such  signs,  each  of  which  stood  for 
a word  or  a syllable. 

When  the  writing  was  done,  the  tablet  was 
put  into  a clay  case,  or  envelope.  Then  it 
was  baked  until  it  was  quite  hard. 

Records  on  Clay  Tablets.  The  people  of 
Babylonia  handed  down  few  records  except 
those  written  on  their  thin  clay  tablets.  They 
left  no  buildings  of  stone,  no  pyramids,  no 
tombs,  as  did  the  Egyptians.  But  many  of 
their  clay  tablets  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Babylonian  cities.  From  these  we 
have  learned  about  the  life  and  customs  of 
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the  Babylonians.  In  time  the  Babylonians 
built  up  large  libraries  of  these  clay  tablets. 
In  this  way  they  brought  together  most  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  had. 

The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians.  The 
religion  of  the  Babylonians  led  them  to  make 
a careful  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In 
early  days  they  worshiped  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  So  their  priests  and  even  their  kings 
were  interested  in  studying  the  sky.  From 
the  Babylonians,  even  more  than  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  world  got  the  beginnings  of  astron- 
omy. The  Babylonians  also  believed  that 
their  priests  could  tell  what  would  happen  in 
the  future  by  studying  the  stars. 

Later  the  Babylonians  believed  in  many 
gods.  Even  these  gods  were  connected  with 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  To  please  the 
gods,  the  Babylonians  made  sacrifices  to  them 
and  held  great  feasts  in  their  honor. 

Of  course,  the  Babylonians  also  built  their 
splendid  temples  so  that  they  could  have 
beautiful  places  in  which  to  worship  their 
gods.  Queer  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Babylonians  were  not  used  for 
religious  worship  only.  They  were  also  used 
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for  many  business  purposes.  They  were  the 
centers  of  business  life  in  Babylonia. 

The  End  of  Babylonian  Power 

The  Conquering  Assyrians.  For  many 
years  the  great  kingdom  of  Babylonia  ruled 
over  Assyria.  As  the  map  on  page  95  shows, 
Assyria  was  a small  kingdom  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  Babylonia.  The  Assyrians  did 
almost  no  trading.  Instead,  they  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  farming  and  herding.  They 
were  a bold,  cruel,  fierce  people  who  seemed  to 
love  war.  In  this  way  they  were  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  Babylonians,  who  had  mingled 
with  other  people  in  trade  and  were  more  peace- 
loving. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Assyrians  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  They  had  large  armies  of  men 
armed  with  weapons  of  iron  and  with  bows  and 
arrows.  They  even  used  horses  and  chariots  in 
their  battles  against  their  neighbors. 

One  after  another  the  Assyrians  conquered 
the  peoples  about  them.  Then  at  last  they  de- 
feated the  Babylonians.  Even  the  great  city  of 
Babylon  fell  into  their  hands.  Instead  of  being 
ruled  by  Babylonia,  they  ruled  over  it.  They 
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had  become  rulers  of  the  entire  Valley  of  the 
Two  Rivers,  and  Nineveh,  their  capital,  was  to 
become  the  leading  city  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
For  the  location  of  this  city,  see  the  map  on  page 
95.  Later  the  Assyrians  also  took  Egypt  and 
other  neighboring  lands. 

Wherever  the  Assyrians  went,  they  destroyed 
everything  in  their  path.  They  were  the  most 
feared  people  in  their  part  of  the  world.  They 
even  leveled  the  great  city  of  Babylon  to  the 
ground.  From  the  people  whom  they  con- 
quered they  took  gold  and  silver  and  anything 
else  they  considered  valuable.  Then  they  made 
slaves  of  the  people. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  the  stories  which  we 
read  of  the  Assyrians’  cruelty.  They  seemed  to 
enjoy  cutting  off  the  arms,  ears,  and  noses  of 
those  whom  they  conquered.  Such  a people 
could  not  be  expected  to  help  the  world  very 
much.  Nor  did  they  do  so. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Assyrians  brought 
stone  into  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  from 
their  old  homes  and  built  beautiful  palaces  and 
temples.  These  they  decorated  with  carvings 
and  with  gold  and  silver.  Even  such  decora- 
tions showed  how  interested  they  were  in  fight- 


Armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  Assyrians  drove  their  war 
chariots  through  the  streets  of  Babylon. 
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ing,  for  the  decorations  nearly  always  pictured 
battle  scenes. 

But  Assyria  with  all  its  stone  buildings  did 
not  last.  In  time  it,  too,  was  overcome,  and 
Nineveh  was  destroyed.  Little  is  left  of  the 
work  of  the  Assyrians  but  their  wonderful 
carvings  in  stone.  Many  of  the  huge  figures  of 
animals  which  they  carved  may  now  be  seen  in 
our  museums.  They  are  among  the  best  ever 
made.  But  it  is  the  civilization  of  the  Baby- 
lonians which  the  Assyrians  used  that  makes 
the  history  of  the  Valley  of  the  Two  Rivers 
important  today. 

The  Rule  of  the  Chaldeans.  As  Assyria 
grew  weaker,  another  people  began  to  grow 
stronger.  These  were  the  Chaldeans.1  As  the 
map  on  page  95  shows,  Chaldea  lay  to  the  south 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Like  the  Assyrians, 
the  Chaldeans  also  took  over  the  civilization  of 
the  Babylonians.  One  Chaldean  king  even  re- 
built the  city  of  Babylon.  This  was  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,2 of  whom  the  Bible  tells. 

The  city  which  Nebuchadnezzar  built  was 
much  larger  and  much  more  beautiful  than  old 
Babylon  had  been.  It  was  protected  by  strong 

1.  Chaldeans  (kal  de'anz)  2.  Nebuchadnezzar  (neb'u  kad  nez'er) 
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walls  from  which  armed  soldiers  were  always 
ready  to  defend  the  city. 

In  this  new  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  built 
a beautiful  temple  and  a palace  such  as  the  world 


Each  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  palace  was  covered  with 
earth  in  which  flowers,  vines,  and  even  trees  grew. 

had  never  before  seen.  The  Hanging  Gardens 
which  he  had  built  were  famous  far  and  wide. 
Like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  they  became 
known  as  one  of  the  “Seven  Wonders  of  the 
Ancient  World.”  These  gardens  were  made 
somewhat  as  were  the  tower  temples,  one  story 
above  the  other.  Each  story  was  covered  with 
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earth  in  which  were  planted  gardens.  Here 
grew  flowers,  vines,  and  even  large  trees. 

For  awhile  the  Chaldeans  were  very  strong. 
During  this  time  they  conquered  one  kingdom 
after  another.  But  at  last  they,  too,  grew  weak. 
Then  the  fierce,  warlike  people  from  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  hills  overcame  them. 

After  that  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  was 
ruled  over  by  first  one  nation  and  then  another. 
Among  the  nations  that  conquered  this  land 
were  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Later  in  this 
book  you  will  find  out  more  about  all  three. 
Today  what  was  once  known  as  Babylonia  is 
an  independent  country.  If  you  will  look  at  a 
map  of  Asia  Minor,  you  will  see  that  this  coun- 
try is  now  called  Iraq.1 

1.  Iraq  (e'rak') 
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The  Story  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews 


The  Early  Hebrews 

The  Ancestors  of  the  Hebrews.  In  ancient 
times  there  was  another  important  people  who 
had  once  been  wandering  shepherds  in  the  Des- 
ert of  Arabia.  These  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews.  Like  the  Babylonians,  these  ances- 
tors of  the  Hebrews  had  no  settled  home  of  their 
own,  and  they  belonged  to  no  one  country.  In- 
stead, they  also  wandered  about  in  search  of 
grass  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Abraham  and  His  People.  According  to 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible,  Abraham  be- 
came the  first  important  leader  of  these  people. 
He  probably  lived  about  the  time  of  Hammu- 
rabi. Since  Abraham  owned  large  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  he  was  considered  a 
wealthy  man.  He  was  sometimes  called  “Father 
Abraham.”  He  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  “father 
of  the  Hebrew  race.”  For  a time  Abraham  and 
his  tribesmen  lived  in  their  simple  tent-homes 
in  Ur  in  Chaldea.  As  the  map  on  page  95 
shows,  Ur  was  a small  city  in  the  Babylonian 
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country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  River 
and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  desert.  At  last 
Abraham  decided  to  leave  Ur.  Taking  his  fam- 
ily, his  servants,  his  tribesmen,  and  all  his  flocks 
and  herds  with  him,  he  moved  on.  As  he  and 
his  tribe  wandered,  they  kept  searching  for  a 
good  place  in  which  to  settle. 

Finally,  after  many  years  had  passed,  these 
wandering  shepherds  came  to  Canaan.1  As  the 
map  on  this  page  shows,  it  is  a narrow  strip  of 
land  lying  between  the  desert  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  In  those  days  Canaan  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  world.  Since  it  lay  between 
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Egypt  and  Babylonia,  a great  deal  of  trade  was 
carried  on  along  the  caravan  routes  which 
passed  through  the  country. 

Abraham’s  Religion.  When  Abraham  and 
his  tribesmen  reached  Canaan,  they  settled  there, 
for  they  believed  that  their  God  had  led  them 
to  this  land.  Now,  it  happened  that  Abraham 
and  his  followers  believed  in  one  God,  as  we  do 
today.  In  fact,  Abraham  had  left  Ur  because 
he  believed  that  God  had  wanted  him  to  do  so. 
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His  people  called  him  “Father  Abraham”  and  even  today  he 
is  called  “father  of  the  Hebrew  race.”  In  simple  tent-homes 
he  and  his  tribesmen  lived  for  a time  in  Ur. 
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For  this  reason,  too,  he  had  kept  on  wandering 
until  he  had  come  to  Canaan.  This,  he  thought, 
was  the  “Promised  Land,”  that  is,  the  land  God 
had  promised  to  make  his  and  his  people’s  for- 
ever. 

The  Hebrews  — for  that  is  the  name  by  which 
these  people  had  become  known  in  Canaan  — 
also  believed  that  this  was  the  land  over  which 
God  had  promised  to  make  Abraham  the  ruler. 
Here,  they  thought,  their  leader  would  start  a 
new  and  powerful  nation. 

The  Hebrews  in  Canaan.  Upon  reaching 
Canaan,  the  Hebrews  found  another  people  al- 
ready living  there.  These  were  the  Canaanites, 
a people  who  had  learned  many  civilized  ways 
from  both  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians. 
From  the  Canaanites,  the  Hebrews,  in  turn, 
learned  much  about  civilized  living. 

For  many  years  Abraham  ruled  his  tribes- 
men as  though  he  were  their  father  and  they 
were  his  children.  Upon  his  death,  his  son  Isaac 
became  chief  of  the  tribe.  Isaac,  in  turn,  was 
followed  as  chief  by  his  son  Jacob.  Since  Ja- 
cob was  also  called  Israel,  his  tribesmen  were 
often  known  as  the  children  of  Israel  or  the  Is- 
raelites. 
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The  Hebrews  in  Egypt 

The  Story  of  Joseph.  According  to  the  Old 
Testament,  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  of  whom  Jo- 
seph was  his  favorite.  Unfortunately,  Jacob 
showed  his  love  for  Joseph  so  plainly  that  the 
ten  older  sons  became  jealous.  So  the  brothers 
sold  Joseph  as  a slave.  Then  Joseph  was  car- 
ried away  into  Egypt. 

At  first  Joseph  had  to  work  hard  in  Egypt. 
But  finally  he  became  one  of  the  most  important 
officers  of  that  country.  It  was  his  duty  to  col- 
lect and  to  store  up  grain  in  times  of  plenty  so 
that  the  Egyptians  would  not  starve  during  a 
famine,  or  time  when  nothing  would  grow. 

After  Joseph  had  held  his  office  only  a few 
years,  a terrible  famine  visited  Egypt  and  the 
countries  near  by.  There  was  no  grain  for  the 
people  to  eat.  Their  sheep  and  cattle  died  for 
lack  of  grass.  It  was,  indeed,  a sad  time  for 
everybody  but  the  Egyptians.  They,  however, 
had  plenty  to  eat,  for  Joseph  had  stored  up  large 
supplies  of  grain  for  them. 

Among  those  countries  where  the  famine  be- 
came serious  was  Canaan.  And  among  those 
people  who  had  begun  to  suffer  were  Jacob,  his 
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sons,  and  their  families  and  tribesmen.  Then 
one  day  Jacob  heard  that  grain  could  be  bought 
in  Egypt,  so  he  sent  his  sons  there  to  buy. 

Since  Joseph  had  charge  of  all  the  storehouses 
in  Egypt,  people  could  buy  their  grain  only 
from  him.  So  it  happened  that  his  own  broth- 
ers came  to  him.  When  the  brothers  found  out 
who  Joseph  was,  you  can  imagine  how  fright- 
ened they  must  have  been.  They  feared  that 
the  mighty  officer  would  have  them  thrown  into 
prison.  But  Joseph  forgave  them  for  selling 
him  into  slavery  and  told  them  to  bring  his 
father  and  the  rest  of  his  family  to  Egypt  to 
live. 

Living  in  Egypt.  A short  time  afterward 
Jacob  and  all  his  people  settled  in  Egypt. 
There  they  lived  on  a fertile  strip  of  land  near 
the  Red  Sea.  For  many  years  they  were  happy 
in  their  new  home  and  became  richer  and 
richer. 

Then  a long  time  after  the  death  of  Joseph, 
an  unfriendly  king  came  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Fearing  that  the  Hebrews  were  becom- 
ing too  powerful  and  that  there  were  too  many 
of  them,  the  new  king  decided  to  treat  them  as 
slaves. 
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After  that  the  Hebrews  were  forced  to  dig 
canals  for  the  Egyptians,  to  make  bricks,  to 
plant  and  to  harvest  grain,  to  haul  heavy  loads, 
to  work  on  large  buildings,  and  to  do  many 
other  kinds  of  hard  work.  If  they  dared  to  ask 
for  pay,  they  were  beaten  by  their  Egyptian 
masters. 

In  spite  of  all  this  trouble,  the  Hebrews  con- 
tinued to  live  according  to  their  own  customs 
and  to  speak  their  own  language.  Even  more 
important,  they  continued  to  believe  in  their  one 
God  and  to  worship  him. 

Moses,  the  Great  Hebrew  Leader.  At 
last  the  Hebrews  became  so  unhappy  that  they 
decided  to  flee.  Fortunately  for  them,  a great 
leader  arose  in  Egypt.  This  was  Moses,  a 
Hebrew  who  had  been  born  in  Egypt.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  story  of  Moses’  birth 
and  education,  you  will  enjoy  reading  it  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

According  to  the  Bible,  Moses  had  been 
chosen  by  God  to  lead  his  people  back  to 
Canaan,  the  “Promised  Land.”  Certainly  he 
was  a good  leader,  for  he  was  wise,  brave, 
and  patient. 

In  the  Old  Testament  you  will  also  find 
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out  how  Moses  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt 
and  across  the  Red  Sea.  For  years  after  that 
the  Hebrews  wandered  through  the  desert 
and  the  wilderness.  At  times  they  suffered 
so  much  that  they  even  wished  themselves 
back  in  Egypt. 


On  the  stone  tablets  were  carved  the  Ten  Commandments. 

One  day  while  the  Hebrews  were  in  the 
wilderness,  Moses  went  up  on  Mt.  Sinai.1  The 
map  on  page  114  will  show  you  where  this 
mountain  is  located.  When  Moses  came 
down,  he  carried  with  him  two  large  pieces 

1.  Mt.  Sinai  (mount  si'ni) 
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of  stone,  or  tablets  as  they  are  called.  On 
these  tablets  were  carved  a set  of  laws. 
These,  Moses  said,  had  been  given  to  him  by 
God. 

These  laws,  called  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, helped  the  Hebrews  to  live  better  lives 
and  to  worship  more  earnestly  their  one  God, 
Jehovah.1  Although  these  laws  were  made 
about  three  thousand  years  ago,  they  are  still 
followed  by  millions  of  people.  No  doubt 
you  know  at  least  some  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

At  last,  after  forty  years  of  wandering,  the 
Hebrews  gained  control  of  part  of  Canaan  and 
settled  there  again.  But  Moses  did  not  live  to 
enter  the  “Promised  Land.” 

After  Leaving  Egypt 

The  Hebrew  Kings.  For  many  years  after 
the  Hebrews  returned  to  Canaan,  they  were 
ruled  by  religious  leaders,  called  judges.  But 
at  no  time  did  these  leaders  unite  their  follow- 
ers and  form  a nation.  Instead,  each  ruled  a 
tribe  or  two. 

Finally,  about  a thousand  years  after  the 

1.  Jehovah  (je  ho'va) 
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time  of  Abraham,  the  Hebrews  decided  to 
unite  and  to  have  a king  as  their  ruler.  For 
their  first  king  they  chose  Saul,  a shepherd  who 
had  been  living  in  a tent  in  the  southern  part 
of  Canaan.  Although  Saul  fought  against  the 
enemies  of  his  people,  he  could  not  drive  them 
out  of  Canaan. 

After  Saul’s  death,  David,  one  of  Saul’s  most 
daring  soldiers,  became  king.  David  also  had 
been  a shepherd  in  the  southern  part  of  Ca- 
naan. He  united  the  Hebrews  and  made  a real 
nation  of  them.  He  also  drove  the  Canaanites 
out  of  Jerusalem  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Hebrews.  For  the  location  of  this  city,  see  the 
map  on  page  114. 

David  was  not  only  a brave  soldier  and  wise 
king,  but  he  was  also  a great  poet  and  musician. 
Some  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  poems  are 
the  Psalms  composed  by  David,  many  of  which 
may  be  read  in  the  Old  Testament. 

After  the  long  rule  of  David,  his  son  Solo- 
mon became  king.  Although  Solomon  was  not 
a great  soldier,  he  became  very  powerful  and 
wealthy.  During  his  peaceful  reign  he  joined 
with  Hiram,  king  of  the  Phoenician  city  of 
Tyre,  and  controlled  a large  fleet  of  trading 
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ships.  Thus  the  Hebrews  became  a nation  of 
successful  merchants  who  traded  with  faraway 
lands. 

King  Solomon  built  a splendid  temple  in 
Jerusalem.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  brought 
workmen  and  materials  from  other  lands,  es- 
pecially from  Phoenicia,  the  country  which 
you  will  study  next.  He  also  lived  in  a beau- 
tiful palace.  The  Hebrew  nation  reached  its 
highest  state  during  the  rules  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon. 

The  Fall  of  the  Hebrew  Kingdom.  When 
King  Solomon  died,  his  son  was  not  able  to 
rule  wisely.  So  the  Hebrew  kingdom  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  The  ten  northern  tribes 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  two  south- 
ern tribes  became  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  was  rich 
and  successful.  The  people  were  merchants 
who  lived  in  towns  and  enjoyed  city  life.  The 
Hebrews  in  the  towns  took  up  new  ways  and 
forgot  many  of  their  old  customs.  They 
learned  a great  deal  from  both  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Babylonians. 

In  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  condi- 
tions were  different.  There  were  only  a few 
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towns,  and  Jerusalem  was  the  only  city  of  any 
size.  The  land  was  nearly  all  desert.  Most  of 
the  people  were  shepherds  who  still  wandered 
with  their  flocks  and  lived  as  Abraham  had 
done  a thousand  years  before.  From  the  name 
of  the  kingdom,  Judah,  the  people  were  after- 
wards called  Jews. 

If  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms  had  been  able 
to  unite,  they  might  have  saved  themselves. 
But  the  people  of  the  two  countries  no  longer 
lived  the  same  sort  of  life  or  held  the  same  be- 
liefs. Then,  too,  their  interests  were  so  differ- 
ent that  they  could  not  get  along  very  well.  In 
fact,  they  sometimes  fought  each  other. 

At  last  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  defeated 
by  the  Assyrians.  These  were  the  people  about 
whom  you  read  in  the  last  chapter.  Then  the 
ten  tribes  of  the  Hebrews  scattered  and  be- 
came mixed  with  other  peoples.  For  this  rea- 
son they  were  called  the  “Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel.” 

Later  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  attacked  by 
another  people  of  whom  you  have  already  read. 
These  were  the  Babylonians.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, a Chaldean  who  had  become  the  ruler  of 
Babylonia,  captured  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem 


To  build  his  splendid  temple  in  Jerusalem,  King  Solomon 
brought  workmen  and  materials  from  other  lands. 
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and  carried  many  of  its  best  young  men  away 
to  his  country. 

In  this  way  the  great  kingdom  that  had  once 
been  ruled  by  David  and  by  Solomon  disap- 
peared. The  Hebrews  had  now  become  either 
wanderers  without  a country  of  their  own  or 
slaves  to  those  who  had  conquered  them. 

Since  the  Fall  of  the  Kingdom.  But 
Nebuchadnezzar  finally  lost  his  kingdom  to  a 
stronger  king.  The  man  who  defeated  him 
was  Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  the  Persians. 
Later  in  this  book  you  will  read  about  the  Per- 
sians. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  Cyrus  did  was 
to  free  the  Jews  who  had  been  slaves  of  the 
Babylonians.  At  last  the  Jews  were  free  to  re- 
turn to  Canaan,  or  Palestine  as  the  country  was 
later  called.  But  they  were  not  to  live  peace- 
fully for  any  length  of  time,  and  they  never  again 
set  up  the  Hebrew  nation. 

Later,  Palestine  was  taken  by  first  the  Greeks 
and  then  the  Romans.  After  the  country’s  de- 
feat by  the  Romans,  the  Jews  were  scattered 
everywhere.  Even  to  this  day  they  live  all  over 
the  earth.  Lately,  however,  each  year  sees 
more  and  more  Jews  returning  to  Palestine. 
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Why  We  Remember  the  Hebrews 

The  Religion  of  the  Jews.  In  spite  of  all 
their  troubles  the  Jews  clung  to  their  religious 
faith  in  the  one  God,  Jehovah.  When  they 
were  driven  from  Judah  or  taken  captive  by 
more  powerful  peoples,  they  only  became  more 
sure  of  their  religious  beliefs. 

But  the  religion  which  the  Jews  believed  in 
after  their  country  was  overcome  changed  in 
many  ways.  They  no  longer  worshiped  a pow- 
erful war  god,  but  a gentle,  loving  God  who 
looks  after  his  people  as  a father  looks  after  his 
children.  They  taught,  too,  that  God  does  not 
want  sacrifices  made  to  him. 

The  Old  Testament.  At  last  the  homeless, 
wandering  Jews  began  to  fear  that  the  history 
of  their  race  would  be  lost  and  forgotten  un- 
less it  was  put  into  writing.  So  their  religious 
leaders  wrote  a history  of  their  people.  They 
hoped  that  all  might  read  this  history  and  be 
led  to  a stronger  belief  in  God.  These  writings 
have  been  kept,  and  they  form  a large  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  of  our  Bible.  They  are 
among  the  world’s  very  greatest  writings. 

Two  Great  Religions.  The  Jews  did  not 
have  a large  country.  They  were  never  power- 
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ful  as  soldiers  or  famous  as  builders,  artists, 
or  inventors.  Yet  they  were  important  to  the 
world,  for  they  gave  us  the  idea  of  one  kind  and 
gentle  God.  It  was  they  who  first  thought  of 
God  as  a father  who  wants  all  his  children  — 
rich  and  poor  alike  — to  live  honestly  and  to  be 
kind  to  one  another.  From  this  belief  in  the 
one  wise  and  loving  God  has  come  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  known  as  Judaism. 

At  a later  time,  from  among  the  Jews  in  Pal- 
estine came  a great  teacher  called  Jesus  Christ, 
who  taught  a religion  of  kindness  and  brotherly 
love.  From  his  teachings  Christianity,  or  the 
Christian  religion,  grew.  A third  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world  now  follow  this  religion. 
Later  in  this  book  you  will  read  more  about 
Christianity. 


CHAPTER  X 

Carriers  of  Civilization 


The  Phoenicians  and  Their  Country 

The  Early  Phoenicians.  Like  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  race.  At  a very  early  time 
they,  too,  left  the  Desert  of  Arabia  and  wan- 
dered about  in  search  of  better  pastures  for 
their  flocks  and  herds.  Then  in  time  they 
came  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  There  they  settled  just  north  of  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews. 

The  Geography  of  Phoenicia.  As  the  map 
on  page  114  shows,  the  land  that  was  once 
called  Phoenicia  lies  between  the  Lebanon 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  west.  This  narrow  strip  of  seacoast 
is  only  about  one  hundred  fifty  miles  long  and 
not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide. 

Most  of  this  country  is  made  up  of  high, 
rocky  mountains.  In  some  places  the  moun- 
tains are  so  close  to  the  sea  that  there  is  not 
room  between  the  rocky  walls  and  the  water 
for  even  a caravan  road.  So,  of  course,  the 
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Phoenicians  had  little  land  that  could  be  used 
for  farming.  For  this  reason  they  had  to  find 
other  ways  of  making  a living. 

Why  We  Remember  the  Phoenicians 

Learning  from  Others.  Fortunately,  Phoe- 
nicia lay  between  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Thus 
it  happened  that  Phoenicia  was  often  visited 
by  people  from  both  those  countries.  At  a very 
early  time  Egyptian  ships  stopped  to  trade 
with  the  people  of  Phoenicia.  At  early  times 
Babylonian  traders  on  their  way  to  Egypt  also 
stopped  in  Phoenicia  to  trade.  From  both 
these  peoples  the  Phoenicians  learned  about 
civilized  ways  of  living.  In  a short  time  they, 
too,  became  clever,  shrewd,  and  highly  civi- 
lized. 

From  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians  learned 
how  to  make  ships  and  to  sail  the  seas.  From 
the  Egyptians  they  also  learned  to  weave  and 
to  dye  cloth;  to  make  pottery,  glass,  and 
jewelry;  and  to  decorate  their  wares  with 
Egyptian  designs.  From  the  Babylonians,  the 
Phoenicians  learned  to  make  metal  tools  and 
weapons  and  to  trade  in  spices  and  perfumes. 

Although  the  Phoenicians  themselves  had 
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Phoenicians,  in  ships  equipped  with  both  sails  and  oars,  be- 
came the  greatest  sea  traders  the  world  had  yet  known. 

few  new  ideas,  they  knew  how  to  take  and  to 
use  the  ideas  of  other  peoples.  As  you  will  see 
later,  they  not  only  used  these  ideas  themselves, 
but  they  also  carried  them  to  others. 

Sailors  and  Traders.  As  time  passed, 
Egypt  became  very  weak.  Then  the  Phoeni- 
cians took  over  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  became  the  greatest  sea  traders  the  world 
had  yet  known.  By  this  time  they  had  learned 
to  make  large  ships,  each  having  a single 
square,  linen  sail. 

When  the  wind  blew  in  the  right  direction, 
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the  sail  was  used.  When  the  wind  was  not 
right  for  sailing,  oars  were  used.  Many  of  the 
Phoenician  ships  had  two  rows,  or  banks,  of 
oars,  one  above  the  other.  Some  of  these  ships 
were  rowed  by  as  many  as  sixty  men  at  a time. 

Fortunately  for  the  Phoenicians,  the  slopes 
of  the  Lebanon  Mountains  were  covered  with 
tall  cedar  trees.  These  could  easily  be  made 
into  strong  ships.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon 
were  also  among  Phoenicia’s  chief  articles  of 
trade.  Whenever  a Phoenician  trading  boat 
sailed  away  from  its  home  shores,  it  usually 
carried  a large  load  of  cedar  logs.  As  you 
know,  Solomon  used  cedarwood  from  Phoe- 
nicia in  making  his  splendid  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem. Thus,  you  see,  the  forests  of  Lebanon 
were  very  important  in  the  growth  and  the 
wealth  of  Phoenicia. 

In  ancient  times  Phoenician  traders  were  also 
famous  for  the  dye  which  they  traded  to  other 
peoples.  This  dye  was  made  from  the  murex, 
a small  shellfish  that  lived  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  In  the  head  of  each  little  shellfish 
was  a tiny  sac  that  contained  a drop  or  two  of 
creamy  liquid.  From  this  liquid  a beautiful 
purple  dye  was  made. 
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Because  much  of  this  dye  was  made  in 
Tyre,  one  of  Phoenicia’s  two  most  important 
cities,  it  was  called  Tyrian 1 purple.  The  cloth 
and  the  robes  which  the  workmen  of  Tyre 
colored  were  also  famous  throughout  most  of 
the  known  world. 

At  first  the  Phoenician  sailors  did  not  go 
very  far  from  home.  Then  in  time  they  sailed 
much  greater  distances  than  any  other  people 
had  ever  done.  Finally  they  visited  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  countries  that 
we  call  Greece  and  Italy.  Later  they  went  to 
the  land  that  is  now  called  Spain  and  even  out 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  faraway 
Britain  they  brought  tin,  and  from  the  coun- 
tries along  the  Baltic  Sea  they  brought  amber 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Traveling  from  one  country  to  another,  these 
fearless  sailors  and  traders  spread  civilization 
throughout  much  of  the  known  world.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  came  to  be  called  “Car- 
riers of  Civilization”? 

Phoenician  trade  was  carried  on  not  only  by 
sea,  but  also  by  land.  At  an  early  time  large 
caravans  of  camels  or  of  donkeys  carried 


1.  Tyrian  (tlr'x  an) 
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goods  from  Phoenicia  to  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria. Later  they  made  their  way  to  lands 
farther  east,  even  to  faraway  India.  For  the 
location  of  India,  see  the  map  on  page  229. 

Phoenician  Colonies.  As  the  Phoenicians 
found  out  about  other  lands,  some  of  them  went 
there  to  live.  Such  a settlement  of  people  is 
known  as  a colony.  Most  colonies  were 
started  as  trading  stations.  But  sometimes  they 
were  started  in  order  to  hold  the  land  so  that 
other  countries  could  not  take  it. 

As  time  passed,  the  Phoenicians  had  colonies 
scattered  all  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Of  all  these,  the  most  important  col- 
ony was  the  city  of  Carthage.  As  the  map  on 
page  181  shows,  this  city  was  in  northern 
Africa.  Carthage  finally  became  larger  and 
richer  than  any  city  in  Phoenicia.  Later  you 
will  find  out  what  an  important  part  Car- 
thage was  to  take  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Phoenicia’s  Greatest  Gift.  The  Phoeni- 
cians are  still  remembered  for  their  trading, 
their  building  of  colonies,  and  their  work  in 
spreading  knowledge.  They  are  also  remem- 
bered for  the  two  important  trading  cities  which 
they  built  in  their  own  land.  In  these  cities, 


On  the  shores  of  Greece,  Phoenician  ships  and  Phoenician 
traders  could  have  been  seen. 
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Sidon  and  Tyre,  the  wealthy  merchants  built 
beautiful  homes  for  themselves.  In  these  cities 
they  also  built  splendid  temples  in  which  to 
worship  their  Phoenician  gods. 

But  it  is  not  for  these  things  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians are  most  important.  It  is  for  their  gift 
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The  Phoenicians  took  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  made  it  usable, 
and  carried  it  to  other  peoples.  This  alphabet  was  Phoeni- 
cia’s most  important  gift  to  civilization. 


of  the  alphabet  that  we  owe  them  the  most. 
Although  they  did  not  invent  the  alphabet,  they 
made  it  usable  and  carried  it  to  other  peoples. 

Taking  some  of  the  signs  from  the  Egyptians, 
they  added  still  other  signs  of  their  own.  Us- 
ing a sign  to  stand  for  a sound  instead  of  a 
word  or  a syllable,  they  finally  gave  the  world 
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an  alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters.  This  they 
used  in  making  records  of  their  trades. 

Later  in  this  book  you  will  find  out  how  the 
Phoenicians  carried  this  alphabet  to  Greece. 
From  there  it  was  taken  to  Rome.  From 
Rome  it  made  its  way  to  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
finally  to  America. 

This  shorter,  easier  way  of  writing  and  of 
keeping  records  is  Phoenicia’s  greatest  gift  to 
the  world.  Had  the  Phoenicians  given  us 
nothing  else,  we  should  still  remember  them  for 
this  one  important  gift. 

The  Fall  of  Phoenicia 

Conquerors  of  Phoenicia.  Although  the 
Phoenicians  were  a strong,  wealthy  people, 
they  were  not  good  fighters.  So  in  time  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Assyrians.  As  you  know, 
these  were  the  warlike  people  who  also  de- 
feated the  Babylonians. 

Another  Name.  As  the  map  on  page  229 
shows,  Phoenicia  later  became  part  of  a coun- 
try called  Syria.  So,  too,  did  Canaan,  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews.  By  looking  at  a map  of 
Syria  today,  you  will  see  that  the  name 
Phoenicia  is  no  longer  used  at  all. 
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The  ancient  Egyptians,  in  the  fertile  Nile  Valley  in 
Africa,  were  one  of  the  first  civilized  peoples.  The 
Egyptians  made  great  progress  in  art  and  science. 
Great  temples  and  pyramids,  a knowledge  of  irriga- 
tion, and  a system  of  picture  writing,  were  among  their 
gifts  to  the  world. 

In  the  rich  Valley  of  the  Two  Rivers  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  Babylonians  irrigated  their  fields  and  built  brick 
palaces  and  temples.  They,  too,  made  remarkable  ad- 
vancements in  art  and  science.  They  gave  the  world 
the  first  organized  set  of  laws,  a system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  a knowledge  of  business  and  banking. 
Babylonia  was  overrun  by  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Chaldeans,  but  the  influence  of  Babylonian  civilization 
is  felt  even  to  this  day. 

The  Hebrews  and  the  Phoenicians  also  made  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  world.  The  Hebrews  were 
great  religious  teachers,  writers,  and  lawgivers.  Their 
greatest  gift  was  their  belief  in  one  God.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  shipbuilders  and  traders.  They  are  right- 
fully remembered  as  “Carriers  of  Civilization.”  They 
gave  the  world  the  alphabet  from  which  our  own. 
alphabet  has  come. 


STUDY  EXERCISES 


Questions  and  Problems 

1.  Tell  why  Egypt  was  a good  dwelling  place  for  early  man. 

2.  How  were  the  pyramids  used  by  the  Egyptians? 

3.  Why  did  the  Babylonians  not  build  with  stone? 

4.  Explain  how  Babylonian  records  were  made. 

5.  How  many  commandments  did  Moses  give  his  people? 

6.  What  did  the  Hebrews  give  to  later  peoples? 

7.  Tell  why  the  Phoenicians  are  often  called  the  “Carriers  of 
Civilization.” 

8.  What  was  Phoenicia’s  greatest  gift  to  the  world  ? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Using  clay  or  soap,  make  a model  of  a pyramid,  an  obelisk, 
and  a sphinx. 

2.  Draw  a map  of  Egypt  showing  the  Nile  River  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Also  indicate  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
pyramids  were  built. 

3.  Using  paper  instead  of  papyrus,  make  a scroll  such  as  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  used. 

4.  Mold  a clay  tablet  such  as  the  Babylonians  used.  Mark  a 
record  on  it  in  wedge-shaped  letters  and  then  dry  the  tablet. 

5.  Draw  a picture  or  make  a model  of  a temple  tower. 

6.  Find  out  what  the  “Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient  World” 
were.  Prepare  to  tell  the  class  about  them. 

7.  Draw  a map  of  Phoenicia.  Show  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  Leb- 
anon Mountains. 

8.  Read  the  story  of  Joseph  in  the  Bible. 
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9.  Find  out  about  Abraham,  Moses,  or  Solomon  and  write  a short 
story  about  him. 

10.  Find  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Bible.  Prepare  two  large 
sheets  of  paper  to  look  like  stone  tablets  and  letter  these  Command- 
ments on  them. 

11.  Be  prepared  to  tell  what  connection  there  is  between  our  alpha- 
bet of  today  and  that  used  by  the  Phoenicians. 

12.  Make  a list  of  the  goods  in  which  the  Phoenicians  traded. 

13.  Class  Exercise:  Make  a list  of  the  things  and  the  ideas  which 
the  Egyptians  handed  down  to  later  peoples. 

14.  Class  Exercise:  Read  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  in  the 
Bible.  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  dramatize  this  story. 

15.  Class  Exercise:  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  dramatize 
a Phoenician  trading  scene. 

Some  Other  Interesting  Books 

The  following  books  also  tell  the  story  of  the  world's  earliest  civili- 
zations. You  are  almost  sure  to  enjoy  reading  any  of  these  books  or 
parts  of  them. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East , by  James  Baldwin 

The  Child's  Story  of  the  Human  Race , by  Ramon  Coffman 

The  Story  of  the  Ancient  People,  by  H.  A.  Guerber 

A Child's  History  of  the  World,  by  Virgil  M.  Hillyer 

The  Enchanted  Past,  by  Jeanette  R.  Hodgdon 

Two  Children  of  Tyre,  by  Louise  A.  Kent 

The  First  Days  of  History,  by  Frederic  A.  Kummer 

Children  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Louise  Lamprey 

The  World's  Story,  by  Elizabeth  O’Neill 

Boys  of  the  A ges , by  Laura  L.  Scales 

How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past,  Book  II,  by  Margaret  E. 
Wells 
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1.  A cup  made  by  an  Aegean  goldsmith.  2.  A Greek  trading 
vessel.  3.  An  ancient  Greek  vase.  4.  and  5.  Columns  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  hold  up  their  roofs.  6.  The  sun  god,  Apollo, 
driving  his  chariot  across  the  sky. 


A PREVIEW  OF  UNIT  THREE 

Life  among  the  Greeks 


Long  after  the  Egyptians  had  built  their  great 
temples  and  pyramids  in  Africa,  and  the  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians  had  developed  their  civili- 
zations in  Asia  Minor,  the  Greeks  made  the  beginnings 
of  a new  civilization  in  Europe. 

In  the  next  unit  of  this  book  you  will  learn  that  the 
very  earliest  Greeks  were  a half-civilized,  wandering 
shepherd  people.  But  they  were  also  hardy,  quick- 
witted, and  eager  to  learn.  So  in  time  they  built  up  a 
fine  civilization. 

The  story  of  the  Greeks  and  of  their  many  gifts  to 
the  world  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  all 
history.  You  will  enjoy  reading  about  their  many 
world-famous  men,  their  splendid  cities  and  their 
beautiful  buildings,  their  colonies  and  their  use  of  the 
sea,  their  art,  language,  literature,  and  learning. 

You  will  also  be  interested  in  the  stories  about  the 
legendary  heroes  of  the  Greeks,  their  many  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  their  exciting  sports  and  games.  You 
will  especially  enjoy  finding  out  about  the  life  of  the 
stern,  warlike  Spartans  and  seeing  how  different  it  was 
from  the  life  of  the  more  peaceful,  beauty-loving 
Athenians. 


CHAPTER  XI 
Early  Greece 


What  the  Earliest  Greeks  Were  Like 


A Wandering  People.  The  people  whom 
we  call  Greeks  have  not  always  lived  in  Greece. 
Many,  many  years  ago  they  were  wandering 
shepherds  who  lived  somewhere  northeast  of 
Greece.  Perhaps  they  came  from  that  part  of 
the  world  which  is  now  known  as  southern 
Russia.  In  any  case,  they  early  roamed  over 
the  plains  of  Europe  searching  for  better 
pastures  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 

For  thousands  of  years  these  people  lived  a 
savage  and  uncivilized  life.  Even  after  the 
kings  of  Egypt  had  sent  their  ships  over  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  trade  with  other  peoples, 
the  Greeks  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  civilized. 
They  still  used  crude  stone  tools  and  weapons. 
For  clothing  they  wore  only  the  skins  of  the 
animals  they  had  killed.  Then  one  day  some 
of  those  shepherd  tribes  finally  strayed  south- 
ward into  the  land  which  we  call  Greece. 

Settling  in  Greece.  Here  at  last  the  wan- 
derers found  a beautiful  country  in  which  to 
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settle.  The  climate  is  mild  the  year  round,  and 
the  sun  shines  brightly.  Although  the  country 
is  not  flat,  the  shepherds  found  beautiful  val- 
leys with  plenty  of  grass  and  water  for  their 
flocks. 

As  each  tribe  found  a valley  it  wanted,  it 
settled  there.  But  keeping  a fertile  spot  was 
not  an  easy  task.  Other  tribes  also  wandered 
into  such  valleys  and  tried  to  take  them  for 
themselves.  Then  the  tribes  fought  until  the 
stronger  ones  drove  out  the  weaker  ones.  Usu- 
ally the  defeated  tribes  then  moved  on  south- 
ward into  other  pasture  lands.  In  this  way  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  gradually  settled. 

Life  of  the  Early  Greeks.  For  a time  these 
people  lived  as  they  had  lived  years  before  in 
their  older  homes  to  the  north.  They  herded 
their  cattle  and  sheep  and  goats  on  the  grassy 
pasture  lands  and  fought  off  the  wild  animals. 
They  did  little  farming.  For  homes  these 
people  built  the  simplest  sort  of  huts  out  of  clay 
or  brush.  The  roofs  were  made  of  long,  tough 
grasses  or  reeds. 

But  as  time  went  on,  the  early  Greeks  gradu- 
ally changed  their  way  of  living.  Since  these 
changes  were  partly  brought  about  by  the 
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geography  of  the  land,  let  us  see  what  the  geog- 
raphy of  Greece  is  like. 

How  Geography  Affected  Greek  Life 

The  Geography  of  Greece.  By  studying 
the  map  on  page  147,  you  will  see  that  Greece 
has  water  on  almost  all  sides.  Such  a land  is 
called  a peninsula.  We  may  say  that  the  whole 
of  Greece  is  a peninsula  and  that  there  are 
many  smaller  peninsulas  running  out  from  the 
larger  peninsula.  In  fact,  Greece  is  a land  of 
peninsulas. 

Notice  that  Asia  Minor  is  also  a land  of 
peninsulas.  As  the  map  shows,  the  peninsulas 
of  Greece  and  those  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to 
reach  out  toward  one  another.  It  almost  seems 
as  though  the  two  lands  are  trying  to  shake 
hands,  as  though  each  is  inviting  the  sailors  of 
the  other  to  cross  the  Aegean1  Sea  which  lies 
between  the  two. 

These  many  peninsulas  and  the  capes  and 
gulfs  and  bays  which  they  form  give  Greece  a 
very  long  coast  line.  Although  the  country 
is  no  larger  than  our  state  of  West  Virginia, 
the  coast  line  is  very  long.  In  fact,  there  are 
only  a few  places  in  all  Greece  that  are  more 

1.  Aegean  (e  je'an) 
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than  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  Not  all  this 
stretch  of  coast  line  has  good  harbors.  Yet  few 
countries  have  better  harbors  than  has  Greece, 
especially  on  her  eastern  shores. 

Why  the  Greeks  Became  Seamen.  Before 
coming  down  into  Greece,  the  shepherds  who 
finally  settled  there  had  never  used  boats.  But 
now  that  they  found  themselves  near  the  warm 
waters  of  the  blue  Aegean  and  Mediterranean 
seas,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  many  of  the 
newcomers  learned  to  travel  by  water. 

In  time  the  early  Greeks  began  to  go  out  on 
the  sea  as  fishermen.  At  first  they  did  not  try 
to  go  very  far  from  the  shore  and  made  only 
short  journeys  along  the  coast.  Then  gradu- 
ally they  lost  their  fear. 

Since  the  Aegean  Sea  is  dotted  with  islands 
and  since  Asia  Minor  lies  only  a short  distance 
away,  the  Greeks  could  sail  from  their  own  land 
to  Asia  Minor  and  stay  within  sight  of  land 
nearly  all  the  time. 

Why  the  Greeks  Became  Shipbuilders. 
The  forests  of  Greece  also  helped  to  make  these 
people  turn  to  the  sea.  From  the  forested 
mountain  slopes  came  oak  trees  and  pines  for 
the  building  of  ships.  In  time  many  of  the 
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Greeks  who  lived  along  the  coast  were  busy 
building  boats  for  those  who  wanted  to  go  to 
sea. 

So  it  happened  that  many  of  those  people 
who  had  come  to  Greece  as  shepherds  finally 
turned  to  fishing,  sailing,  or  shipbuilding. 
Later  many  others  became  traders.  Gradually 
they  became  the  most  important  traders  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Why  Many  Greeks  Became  Farmers.  Of 
course,  not  all  the  early  Greeks  turned  to  the  sea 
for  a living.  Indeed,  the  land  itself  called 
many  of  them  to  become  farmers.  Although 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  is  mountainous, 
there  are  many  fertile  valleys.  If  you  will  again 
look  at  the  map  on  page  147,  you  will  see  how 
many  mountains  there  are  in  this  small  country. 
Many  of  these  lofty  ranges  run  from  north  to 
south.  Here  and  there  smaller  ranges  run  from 
east  to  west.  These  seem  to  twist  and  turn  in 
every  way,  making  hundreds  of  small  valleys. 

Some  of  these  valleys  are  no  larger  than  a 
single  farm,  and  almost  none  widens  into  a 
plain  of  any  large  size.  There  are  so  many 
mountains  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole 
country  that  is  more  than  ten  miles  from  one. 
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Since  there  are  no  plains,  the  early  Greeks 
found  it  hard  to  do  much  farming.  Yet  the 
soil  in  the  small  valleys  is  fertile,  and  the  climate 
is  warm  and  pleasant.  The  winters  are  short 
and  mild;  the  summers,  long  and  pleasant. 

Water  for  crops,  however,  is  none  too  plenti- 
ful in  Greece.  The  few  rivers  which  flow  down 
from  the  mountains  are  small  and  rapid.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  many  of  these  rivers  are  dry. 
The  lack  of  fresh  water  also  made  farming  hard 
for  the  early  Greeks.  Yet  there  were  many 
who  spent  their  lives  raising  grain  in  the  valleys 
or  growing  fruit  on  the  hillsides. 

Why  the  Early  Greeks  Were  Hardy.  The 
hard  work  which  these  people  did  made  them 
a strong  and  independent  people.  Whether 
they  continued  to  be  shepherds  or  became 
farmers  or  seamen,  the  early  Greeks  were  a 
busy,  hardy  race. 

Since  their  country  was  beautiful  and  the 
climate  pleasant,  all  the  Greeks  spent  a great 
deal  of  time  out  of  doors.  The  boys  and  the 
girls  played  in  the  open  from  morning  till  night. 
Their  parents,  too,  worked  out  of  doors  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  Such  living  made  them  happy 
and  healthy. 
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Learning  from  Others 

The  Aegeans.  When  the  first  of  the  Greek 
shepherds  strayed  into  Greece,  they  found  a 
civilized  people  already  living  there.  These 
people,  whom  we  now  call  the  Aegeans,  were 
members  of  a race  that  lived  on  the  island  of 
Crete,  on  the  other  islands  lying  in  the  blue 
Aegean  Sea,  in  a few  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  a few  settlements  along  the  coast  of  Greece. 
But  their  most  important  home  was  the  island 
of  Crete.  For  the  location  of  all  these  places, 
see  the  map  on  page  147. 

It  was  in  Crete  that  the  Aegeans  first  became 
civilized.  This  was  more  than  five  thousand 
years  ago,  at  a time  when  the  rest  of  the 
European  peoples  were  still  uncivilized.  While 
the  other  peoples  of  Europe  were  living  in  rude 
huts,  the  Aegeans  were  dwelling  in  fine  homes 
which  had  bathrooms  and  running  water.  In 
Crete  the  Aegeans  built  stone  palaces  decorated 
with  paintings  and  statues,  fine  pottery  and 
metalwares. 

While  the  savage  Europeans  were  using 
stone  weapons,  the  civilized  Aegeans  were 
making  bronze  swords.  They  worked  in  metals, 
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While  other  Europeans  lived  in  rude  huts  and  used  stone  tools 
and  weapons,  the  Aegeans  lived  in  fine  homes  and  used 
bronze  swords  and  metal  tools, 

had  a kind  of  metal  money,  built  ships,  and 
sailed  the  seas.  They  even  had  their  own  system 
of  writing. 

For  a long  time  little  was  known  about  these 
Aegeans  and  their  civilization.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  a few  years  ago  that  the  mins  of  the 
capital  of  ancient  Crete  were  found  and  we  dis- 
covered how  civilized  the  Aegeans  had  been. 
Since  then  workmen  have  uncovered  many 
ruins. 

Among  the  things  found  was  a large  palace 
having  many  rooms  and  winding  passages. 
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This  building,  the  home  of  the  king,  was  richly 
decorated.  It  also  had  bathrooms  and  other  con- 
veniences which  we  usually  think  of  as  being 
very  modern.  There  was  a throne  room  dec- 
orated with  fine  paintings.  Here  stood  the 
carved  marble  throne  on  which  the  king  had  sat. 
This  room  and  throne  can  still  be  seen. 

It  was  not  hard  for  these  fine  workmen  to 
find  traders  for  their  wares.  They  shipped 
many  of  their  goods  not  only  to  the  other  islands 
of  the  Aegean  but  even  to  Asia  and  to  Egypt 
as  well. 

Because  of  articles  that  have  been  found 
among  Aegean  ruins,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Aegeans  gained  much  of  their  learning  from  the 
Egyptians.  In  any  case,  the  pictures  and  carv- 
ings which  have  been  found  show  scenes  of 
Egyptian  life  and  art. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
read  the  language  of  the  Aegeans.  So  we  have 
not  yet  learned  the  secret  of  their  civilization. 
But  we  do  know  that  European  civilization 
started  with  them. 

How  the  Aegeans  Helped  the  Greeks.  At 
first  the  savage  Greeks  could  not  understand 
the  civilization  of  the  Aegeans.  So  they  made 
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war  against  the  Aegeans  living  in  Greece  and 
destroyed  their  cities.  Later  they  conquered 
the  Aegeans  on  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea 
and  even  those  living  in  Asia  Minor.  Later  in 
this  chapter  you  will  read  of  the  Greek  story 
about  the  Trojan  War.  Troy  was  an  Aegean 
city  in  Asia  Minor.  For  the  location  of  this 
city,  see  the  map  on  page  147. 

Even  though  the  Greeks  did  not  understand 
the  Aegean  civilization,  they  learned  much 
from  the  Aegeans.  Gradually  they,  too,  learned 
better  ways  of  living.  Little  by  little  they  gave 
up  roaming  and  settled  down  to  building  more 
comfortable  houses  and  to  planting  gardens 
and  orchards  and  vineyards.  In  time  they  be- 
gan to  make  pottery  of  their  own  and  even  to 
decorate  their  brick  or  stone  homes. 

Flow  Others  Helped  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks  also  learned  a great  deal  from  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Phoenicians.  From  these 
peoples  wide-awake  Greeks  learned  to  make 
better  boats  and  to  become  better  sailors  and 
traders.  From  them,  too,  the  Greeks  learned  to 
wear  robes  made  of  cloth,  to  use  and  to  make 
metal  weapons,  to  dye  cloth,  and  to  make  glass 
and  pottery.  The  Phoenicians  also  taught  the 
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Greeks  to  live  in  cities  and  to  make  laws.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  Phoenicians  taught  the 
Greeks  to  use  their  alphabet. 

The  Religion  of  the  Greeks 

Puzzling  Questions.  Like  all  other  primi- 
tive peoples,  the  early  Greeks  wondered  about 
the  things  they  saw  about  them.  They  wanted 
to  know  what  made  the  sun  rise  in  the  east 
each  morning  and  set  in  the  west  each  evening. 
They  wondered  why  rain  fell  and  why  plants 
grew.  They  asked  one  another  why  the  sea  was 
calm  at  one  time  and  wild  at  others.  In  trying 
to  explain  these  things,  they  gradually  came  to 
have  a religion. 

Gods  and  Goddesses.  In  time  the  Greeks 
believed  that  there  were  a number  of  gods  and 
goddesses  who  caused  all  these  things.  They 
thought  that  these  gods  and  goddesses  had 
absolute  power  over  everybody  and  everything 
in  the  whole  world.  So  they  spent  a great  deal 
of  time  in  trying  to  please  the  gods.  They  made 
gifts  to  them  and  in  later  times  carved  beautiful 
statues  and  built  splendid  temples  in  their  honor. 

Although  the  Greeks  worshiped  many  gods 
and  goddesses,  they  thought  that  there  were 
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twelve  who  were  more  powerful  than  all  the 
rest.  These  twelve  lived  on  Mt.  Olympus  and 
were  ruled  over  by  a king,  called  Zeus.1  Zeus 
had  power  over  both  heaven  and  earth.  When 
he  became  angry  or  wanted  to  show  his  power, 
he  hurled  thunderbolts  and  lightning  to  the 
earth. 

Next  in  power  to  Zeus  was  Hera,  his  wife  and 
the  queen  of  all  the  gods.  Since  she  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a quick  temper,  the  Greeks  tried 
unusually  hard  to  please  her. 

Under  these  two  rulers  was  Apollo,  the  god 
of  the  sun  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  all 
the  heavenly  beings.  The  Greeks  thought  that 
he  drove  his  golden  chariot  through  the  sky 
each  day,  and  in  that  way  made  the  sun  shine. 
Apollo  was  also  god  of  music  and  of  poetry. 

But  it  was  Athena,2  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
whom  the  Greeks  loved  most.  The  people  of 
Athens,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek  cities,  had 
named  their  city  for  her.  They  thought  that 
she  took  special  care  of  Athens. 

Another  god  who  was  very  important  to  the 
Greeks  was  Poseidon,3  god  of  the  sea.  The 
people  of  Greece  were  very  careful  to  keep  him 


..  Zeus  (zus)  2.  Athena  (dthe'na)  3.  Poseidon  (posi'don) 
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in  a good  humor.  They  thought  that  he  could 
send  a great  storm  and  destroy  their  ships  at  sea 
whenever  he  became  angry  with  them.  Posei- 
don was  a brother  of  Zeus  and  of  Hades.1 
Hades  was  the  god  of  the  underworld  and  ruled 
over  the  dead. 

Aphrodite,2  the  goddess  of  beauty  was  also  ad- 
mired by  the  Greeks.  To  show  their  love  for 
her,  they  built  many  splendid  temples  in  her 
honor.  Hestia,  goddess  of  the  hearth  and  home, 
was  also  a favorite  of  the  Greeks.  She,  they 
thought,  could  make  their  home  life  either 
happy  or  unhappy.  Hestia  was  an  older  sister 
of  Zeus.  Another  sister  of  Zeus  was  Demeter,3 
the  goddess  of  farming  and  of  the  harvest. 

Other  important  gods  and  goddesses  were 
Ares,4  the  cruel  god  of  war ; Artemis,5  the  beau- 
tiful twin  sister  of  Apollo  and  the  goddess 
of  hunting  and  of  the  moon;  and  Hephaestus,6 

1.  Hades  (ha'dez)  2.  Aphrodite  (af'rodi'te)  3.  Demeter  (de  me'ter) 

4.  Ares  (a'rez)  5.  Artemis  (ar'temis)  6.  Hephaestus  (hefes'tus) 
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the  lame  god  of  fire  and  of  those  people  who 
worked  in  metal. 


Besides  these  twelve  most  powerful  gods  and 
goddesses,  the  Greeks  believed  that  there  were 
many,  many  lesser  ones.  Indeed,  they  thought 
that  any  tree,  spring,  stream,  or  plant  might 
be  the  home  of  some  god. 

Greek  Heroes  and  Legends 

The  Hero  Hercules.  The  Greeks  told 
many  interesting  stories  not  only  about  their 
gods  and  goddesses,  but  also  about  their  heroes. 
Although  parts  of  these  stories  may  be  true, 
other  parts  are  not  true  at  all.  Such  stories  are 
called  legends  or  myths. 

Of  all  the  Greek  heroes,  Herakles,1  or  Her- 
cules2 as  he  is  more  often  called,  was  the  most 
admired.  Even  as  a child  he  had  been  stronger 
than  most  grown  men.  The  Greeks  loved  to 

1.  Herakles  (her'aklez)  2.  Hercules  (hur'ku  lez) 
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tell  how  the  baby  Hercules  had  choked  to  death 
two  large  snakes  that  the  spiteful  Hera  had  sent 
to  kill  him  in  his  cradle. 

The  Greeks  also  loved  to  tell  of  the  twelve 
great  tasks,  or  labors,  of  Hercules.  Some  of 
them  were  the  killing  of  a fierce  lion  which  no 
sword  or  arrow  could  hurt,  and  the  conquering 
of  a tribe  of  very  fierce  women  called  the 
Amazons. 

The  Legends  of  Homer.  Of  all  Greek 
legends  the  most  interesting  are  those  told  by  the 
most  famous  of  all  ancient  poets,  Homer. 
Homer  himself  did  not  write  them  down.  But 
he  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  telling 
them  wherever  he  went. 

Because  the  Greeks  liked  these  poems  so 
well,  they  handed  them  down  from  father  to  son. 
Later  they  wrote  them  down,  and  we  may  still 
read  them.  Although  they  were  told  long,  long 
ago,  they  are  the  best  poems  of  their  kind  ever 
written.  They  are  called  the  Iliad 1 and  the 
Odyssey .2 

The  Iliad  tells  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War. 
This  was  a war  fought  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Trojans.  The  Trojans  lived  in  the  city  of 

1.  Iliad  (ll'i  <id)  2.  Odyssey  (od'zsi) 


The  Trojans  were  filled  with  alarm  when  they  realized  that 
the  Greeks  had  tricked  them. 
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Troy  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Because  a 
Trojan  prince  stole  Helen,  the  beautiful  wife 
of  a Greek  king,  the  Greeks  sailed  to  Troy  to 
punish  the  Trojans.  Since  both  armies  were 


Homer,  the  blind  poet,  went  about  from  place  to  place  telling 
his  famous  stories  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans. 

made  up  of  brave,  strong  men,  the  war  lasted 
ten  long  years. 

At  last  the  Greeks  won  by  a trick.  Pretend- 
ing to  give  up,  they  boarded  their  ships  and 
acted  as  though  they  were  getting  ready  to  go 
back  to  Greece.  But  before  going,  they  left  a 
large  wooden  horse  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Troy.  This,  they  said,  was  a gift  to  the  Trojans. 
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When  the  Trojans  saw  the  horse,  they  were 
pleased.  They  did  not  guess  what  trouble  it  was 
to  bring  them.  They  did  not  dream  that  armed 
Greek  soldiers  had  been  hidden  within.  So  the 
Trojans  took  the  horse  inside  their  city  walls. 

Then  that  night  the  Greek  soldiers  crept  from 
their  hiding  place  and  opened  the  gates  of  Troy 
to  the  other  Greeks  who  were  waiting  outside. 
Once  inside  the  walls,  the  Greek  soldiers  killed 
the  Trojans  and  burned  the  city.  Thus,  by  a 
trick,  the  Greeks  won  the  war. 

We  cannot  be  sure  how  much  of  this  legend 
is  true  and  how  much  is  false.  We  do  know, 
though,  that  part  of  it  really  happened.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  legend  told  in  the 
Odyssey , Homer’s  other  great  poem. 

The  Odyssey  tells  how  Odysseus,  one  of  the 
Greek  kings,  tried  to  return  to  his  home  after 
the  burning  of  Troy.  For  ten  years  Odysseus 
and  his  followers  wandered  about  the  earth,  try- 
ing to  find  their  way  home.  During  this  time 
they  had  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  had  many  ex- 
citing adventures.  Of  all  the  crew,  Odysseus 
alone  reached  home.  Someday  you  will  want  to 
read  this  story  of  adventure,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  told. 
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The  Greek  City-State 

Why  the  Greeks  Did  Not  Unite.  Unlike 
many  of  their  neighbors,  the  Greeks  did  not  join 
to  form  one  kingdom  or  one  government.  In- 
stead, each  city,  together  with  the  country  round 
it,  had  its  own  government.  This  was  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  geography  of  the  peninsula. 
As  you  know,  the  mountains  and  the  sea  make 
Greece  a country  of  small  valleys. 

Then,  too,  the  mountains  are  so  high  that  it 
was  hard  for  early  people  to  get  from  one  valley 
to  another.  In  ancient  times  there  were  almost 
no  trails.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
people  of  one  part  of  the  country  often  did  not 
know  the  people  who  lived  only  a short  distance 
from  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  Greeks  did  not  have  a 
main,  or  central,  government.  Instead,  Greece 
was  broken  up  into  many  small  states.  In  each 
state  there  was  usually  a city  which  ruled  all  the 
people  living  in  that  state.  Such  a state  was 
called  a city-state. 
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What  City-States  Were  Like.  The  two 
most  famous  of  the  Greek  city-states  were  Sparta 
and  Athens.  Other  important  city-states  were 
Argos,  Corinth,  and  Thebes.1  For  the  locations 
of  these  cities,  see  the  map  on  page  147. 

The  people  of  each  city-state  loved  their  city 
more  than  they  loved  Greece.  They  did  not 
even  think  of  Greece  as  their  country.  And 
they  did  not  want  their  city  to  join  other  cities 
in  forming  a nation.  They  thought  it  was  far 
better  to  keep  their  city  absolutely  free.  Usually 
the  people  of  one  city-state  were  jealous  of  those 
of  another.  Thus  wars  were  very  common. 

Although  life  in  these  city-states  was  not 
alike,  it  was  probably  most  different  in  Sparta 
and  in  Athens.  You  will  first  find  out  how 
Spartan  life  differed  from  that  of  most  of  the 
rest  of  Greece.  Later  you  will  learn  about  the 
interesting  people  of  Athens. 

Sparta,  a City  of  Soldiers 

The  Early  Spartans.  When  the  early  Greek 
shepherds  left  their  old  pasture  lands  and 
traveled  southward,  one  group  came  to  a deep 
valley  in  the  southern  part  of  Greece.  This 
valley  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea. 

1.  Thebes  (thebz) 
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The  valley  was  already  the  home  of  other 
people,  who  fought  to  keep  out  the  newcomers. 
But  the  Greeks  conquered  the  people  who  had 
been  living  in  the  valley.  Then  they  settled 
there  with  their  herds  and  their  flocks.  Later 
these  Greeks  built  up  the  city  of  Sparta,  which 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  city-states 
of  all  Greece. 

Slaves  in  Sparta.  From  time  to  time  the 
warlike  neighbors  of  Sparta  tried  to  conquer  the 
city.  For  this  reason  the  Spartans  had  to  be 
ready  to  protect  themselves  at  all  times.  Thus 
they  gradually  became  a warlike  people.  Upon 
winning  a victory,  they  usually  took  the  people 
whom  they  had  defeated  back  to  Sparta  with 
them.  There  they  made  them  serve  as  slaves. 

These  slaves  had  no  rights  as  citizens.  They 
could  neither  vote  nor  hold  office.  In  most  cases 
they  were  not  allowed  even  to  own  property. 
Instead  of  living  well,  most  of  the  slaves  worked 
very  hard  and  lived  miserable  lives. 

Naturally,  the  slaves  were  unhappy  and  dis- 
contented. In  time  they  even  hated  the 
Spartans.  Since  there  were  more  slaves  than 
there  were  Spartans,  trouble  often  broke  out. 
For  this  reason  the  Spartans  found  it  necessary 
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to  keep  a large  army.  With  such  an  army  they 
were  able  to  keep  the  slaves  from  taking  over 
the  city. 

Why  the  Spartans  Stayed  at  Home.  Since 
Sparta  lay  in  a plain,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
farming.  In  fact,  farming  was  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  city-state.  This  work  was  not  done 
by  the  Spartans  themselves,  but  by  the  slaves. 

Since  the  Spartans  did  not  allow  people  from 
other  cities  to  become  citizens,  few  foreigners 
lived  in  Sparta.  For  this  reason  the  slaves  could 
easily  raise  enough  food  for  everyone  in  the  city. 
Thus  the  Spartans  did  not  need  to  get  food  from 
other  places.  So  they  did  not  become  a trading 
or  a seagoing  people. 

Sparta’s  “Walls.”  Since  slaves  did  the  farm- 
ing, the  Spartans  themselves  were  left  free  to  be- 
come soldiers.  Finally  Sparta  became  a city  of 
soldiers.  Unlike  the  people  of  other  cities,  the 
Spartans  built  no  walls  around  their  city.  They 
liked  to  say  that  they  needed  none,  that  their 
brave  soldiers  were  their  walls.  Probably  no 
braver  people  ever  lived  than  the  Spartans. 
Even  to  this  day  when  we  praise  anyone  for  his 
bravery  and  courage,  we  say  that  he  is  as  “brave 
as  a Spartan.” 
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Life  in  Sparta 

The  Laws  of  Lycurgus.  As  time  passed,  the 
government  of  Sparta  became  unsatisfactory. 
Then  at  last  a Spartan  named  Lycurgus1  was 
asked  to  rule  the  city-state.  This  he  agreed  to 
do.  But  he  first  told  the  people  that  he  wanted 
to  make  a set  of  laws  for  them  and  that  he  would 
expect  them  to  obey  those  laws.  This  the  Spar- 
tans promised  to  do.  So  Lycurgus  prepared  the 
laws  which  he  thought  were  needed.  For  many 
years  afterward  the  city-state  was  ruled  by  these 
laws. 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  said  that  Sparta  should 
have  two  kings.  These  kings  were  to  be  helped 
by  a senate  of  thirty  men  called  elders  and  by 
an  assembly  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  state. 
Another  of  these  laws  said  that  the  rich  land- 
owners  should  give  up  their  lands  to  the  state. 
Then  these  lands  were  to  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  citizens. 

Although  the  Spartans  obeyed  this  law,  they 
objected  to  another  which  forced  them  to  turn 
over  to  the  state  their  gold  and  silver  money. 
So  Lycurgus  said  that  gold  and  silver  should 
have  no  value  and  that  iron  should  be  used  as 

1.  Lycurgus  (likur'gws) 
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money.  Since  iron  had  little  value  and  was  very 
heavy,  no  one  could  carry  enough  of  it  to  enable 
him  to  do  much  buying.  Thus  no  one  in  Sparta 
could  become  wealthy. 

Of  course,  the  Spartans  were  not  pleased  with 
some  of  these  laws.  But  they  had  promised  to 
obey  them,  and  for  a long  time  they  did  so. 

Under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  every  person  be- 
longed to  the  state  and  was  expected  to  help 
make  Sparta  great.  When  a baby  was  bom,  the 
elders  examined  it  to  see  whether  it  was  strong 
and  perfectly  formed.  If  it  was  a strong,  prom- 
ising baby,  it  was  allowed  to  live.  If  it  was 
a small,  weak,  or  crippled  child,  it  was  taken  to 
the  mountains  and  left  to  die. 

To  us  this  seems  cruel  and  savage.  But  the 
Spartans  wanted  a strong  state,  so  they  had  no 
interest  in  caring  for  weak,  sickly  children. 

The  Life  of  a Spartan  Boy.  Lycurgus  also 
said  that  all  Spartan  boys  should  be  trained  to 
love  their  city  and  to  become  good  soldiers.  For 
this  reason  when  a boy  reached  the  age  of 
seven  years,  he  was  taken  from  his  parents  and 
placed  in  a camp.  About  fifteen  boys  usually 
lived  in  a camp  together.  Of  these  the  bravest 
and  strongest  was  chosen  to  act  as  captain. 
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The  life  of  the  boys  in  these  Spartan  camps 
was  very  hard.  They  were  allowed  only  one 
piece  of  clothing.  They  wore  no  shoes  or  hats. 
They  had  to  sleep  on  hard  beds  made  from  the 
rushes  which  they  themselves  had  gathered. 
Even  in  winter  they  bathed  in  the  river. 

For  food  these  young  soldiers  were  given 
black  bean  soup  and  a little  coarse  bread.  Most 
of  the  time  the  boys  were  hungry,  so  they  were 
encouraged  to  steal  the  extra  food  which  they 
needed.  If  they  were  caught,  they  were 
whipped.  If  they  were  not  caught,  they  were 
praised  for  their  skill  in  stealing. 

In  camp  the  boys  were  taught  to  read  and  to 
write,  to  endure  pain  without  complaining,  and 
to  obey  orders  without  asking  questions.  Each 
day  they  went  on  long  marches  and  took  part  in 
setting-up  exercises.  They  were  taught  to  use 
the  spear  and  the  arrow,  to  wrestle,  and  to  box. 
It  was  thought  to  be  quite  all  right  for  a boy  to 
bite,  to  kick,  or  to  use  any  other  means  of  win- 
ning a wrestling  match. 

Whipping  was  also  a part  of  every  young 
Spartan’s  education.  It  was  thought  that  such 
bodily  punishment  would  help  to  make  him  a 
hardy,  brave  warrior.  Each  boy  was  whipped 


The  Spartan  boy  was  required  to  go  through  a long  period  of 
strict,  hard  training. 
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in  public  once  each  year.  And  it  is  said  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  cry  out  for  mercy. 

Every  Spartan  Man  a Soldier.  After  these 
Spartan  youths  had  finished  training  in  the 
boys’  camps,  they  entered  soldier  companies. 
Every  healthy  man  had  to  serve  as  a soldier  from 
the  time  he  was  twenty  years  old  until  he  was 
sixty.  All  ate  together  and  slept  in  the  same 
building.  During  this  time  they  ate  only  the 
simplest  food  and  lived  under  the  strictest  rule. 
To  make  and  keep  their  bodies  strong,  they  took 
physical  training  every  day. 

Since  a Spartan’s  first  duty  was  to  the  state, 
he  was  always  willing  to  give  up  property,  wife, 
children,  and  his  own  life  for  the  good  of 
Sparta.  The  history  of  Sparta  tells  of  its  many 
heroes  who  faithfully  and  bravely  gave  up 
their  lives  for  their  city.  For  more  than  two 
thousand  years  the  story  of  one  Spartan  hero, 
Leonidas,1  and  his  brave  followers  has  thrilled 
all  who  have  read  it.  Later  in  this  book  you 
will  read  about  him  and  his  unusual  bravery. 

Spartan  Girls  and  Women.  The  girls  and 
women  of  Sparta  were  also  trained  to  help  in 
making  their  city-state  as  strong  as  possible. 

1.  Leonidas  (le  on'z  das) 
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They  thought  that  the  greatest  honor  that  could 
come  to  any  woman  was  to  have  sons  die  while 
fighting  bravely  for  Sparta. 


Men,  women,  and  children  in  Sparta  were  taught  that  their 
first  duty  was  to  their  state.  The  Spartan  woman  thought 
that  the  greatest  honor  which  could  come  to  her  was  for  her 
sons  to  die  fighting  for  their  city. 

Before  a battle,  a Spartan  woman  gave  each 
of  her  sons  a shield,  saying,  “Come  back  to 
Sparta  with  it  or  on  it.”  By  this  she  meant 
that  she  expected  her  son  to  come  back  carry- 
ing his  shield  as  a victor  or  lying  on  his  shield 
as  a hero  who  had  died  bravely  for  Sparta. 
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Athens,  a Strong  City-State 

Why  the  Athenians  Went  to  Sea.  Like 
Sparta,  Athens  began  as  a small  village  of 
uncivilized  shepherds.  Then  in  time  some  of 
these  shepherds  turned  to  farming.  Others 


' The  Athenians  gave  much  attention  to  shipbuilding.  They 
carried  on  trade  with  the  lands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

turned  to  shipbuilding,  and  still  others  to  sail- 
ing the  seas.  Because  the  land  around  Athens 
is  less  rich  and  more  mountainous  than  that 
around  Sparta,  the  Athenians  could  not  raise 
enough  food  for  everyone.  So  they  turned 
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their  attention  to  the  sea  and  lived  by  trading 
with  other  peoples. 

Although  Athens  is  not  on  the  coast,  it  is 
only  a few  miles  from  a good  harbor.  Naturally 
then,  the  Athenians  found  it  easy  to  become 
traders  and  sailors.  In  time  they  took  their 
ships  to  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and  Medi- 
terranean seas,  to  Egypt,  to  Phoenicia,  and  to 
Italy.  They  became  as  strong  on  the  sea  as 
the  Spartans  were  on  land. 

What  the  Athenians  Were  Like.  As 
time  passed,  life  in  Athens  became  more  and 
more  different  from  that  in  Sparta.  Although 
the  Athenians  were  brave  soldiers  and  sailors, 
they  were  interested  in  many  things  besides 
fighting. 

As  you  will  see,  the  Athenians  were  very 
much  interested  in  all  things  beautiful.  In 
fact,  they  became  the  greatest  artists  of  ancient 
times.  Their  paintings  and  statues  still  serve 
as  models  for  the  artists  of  today.  Their  build- 
ings were  among  the  most  beautiful  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

In  Athens  music  and  poetry  were  enjoyed 
by  nearly  everyone.  Anyone  who  could  write 
poetry,  sing,  or  play  a musical  instrument  well 
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was  admired  a great  deal.  The  Athenians 
were  also  interested  in  athletics.  In  govern- 
ment they  went  far  ahead  of  all  the  other 
ancient  peoples. 

Rule  by  Kings  and  by  Nobles.  During  the 
time  that  Athens  was  becoming  a city,  it  was 
ruled  by  kings.  In  this,  early  Athens  was  like 
early  Sparta.  But  these  early  kings  were  not 
very  powerful.  They  could  do  nothing  with- 
out first  getting  the  advice  of  their  nobles,  as 
the  leading  men  of  the  city  were  called.  In 
fact,  a king’s  wishes  could  not  be  carried  out 
unless  the  nobles  agreed  with  him. 

In  early  days  the  common  people  also  took 
part  in  the  government.  The  nobles  and  even 
the  king  did  nothing  without  first  finding  out 
what  the  common  people  wanted  done.  To 
find  out  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  king  held 
meetings,  called  assemblies. 

These  assemblies  were  held  in  the  market 
place  and  were  attended  by  all  the  freemen  of 
the  city-state.  Although  the  freemen  could 
not  vote,  they  could  let  their  leaders  know 
what  they  thought.  Usually  the  nobles  and 
king  did  whatever  the  people  wanted  done. 

As  time  passed,  the  nobles  became  more  and 


Only  boys  went  to  school  in  Athens.  The  Athenian  school 
was  held  usually  in  the  teacher’s  home. 
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more  powerful.  Then  finally  they  took  all 
the  power  away  from  the  king  and  began  to 
rule  Athens  themselves.  Unfortunately,  this 
kind  of  government  made  life  very  hard  for 
the  poor  people  of  the  city.  Under  the  nobles, 
a person  who  could  not  pay  his  debts  might 
be  sold  as  a slave. 

New  Laws  for  Athens.  Finally  the  people 
grew  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  nobles 
and  demanded  a better  government.  Until 
then  the  laws  had  merely  been  told  from  father 
to  son,  and  nobody  could  be  sure  about  what 
was  right  or  wrong.  If  a noble  or  judge 
wanted  to  change  a law,  he  could  easily  do 
so.  Thus  the  poor  people  were  often  treated 
unfairly.  So  at  last  the  people  demanded  that 
the  laws  be  written  down  for  all  to  read. 

For  this  task  an  Athenian  named  Draco 1 was 
chosen.  Unfortunately,  the  laws  which  Draco 
wrote  down  were  harsh  and  cruel.  According 
to  these  laws  a person  could  be  put  to  death 
for  the  slightest  mistake.  If  a man  were  caught 
taking  a loaf  of  bread,  he  might  be  put  to  death. 

Because  the  laws  of  Draco  were  so  harsh, 
they  were  said  to  be  “written  in  blood.”  Even 

1.  Draco  (dra'ko) 
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so,  the  Athenians  were  somewhat  better  off 
under  these  laws  than  they  had  been  before. 

Fortunately  for  Athens,  there  was  living  in 
the  city  at  that  time  a wise  man  who  was  trusted 
by  all  classes  of  people.  This  man,  who  was 
named  Solon,  was  asked  to  make  new  laws  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  Solon  made 
many  changes  in  the  laws  of  Athens.  First 
he  freed  all  those  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  city  or  put  into  prison  because  they  were 
unable  to  pay  their  debts.  Next  he  gave  to  all 
freemen  born  in  Athens  the  right  to  vote. 

Under  the  laws  of  Solon  the  poor  people  of 
the  city  were  happier  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  for  they  had  more  rights. 

How  Athens  Became  a Democracy. 
From  time  to  time  many  changes  were  made 
in  the  laws  and  government  of  Athens.  Little 
by  little  the  people  gained  more  power  until 
they  finally  ruled  the  city.  We  say  that  Athens 
was  then  a democracy  because  the  people 
made  their  own  laws  and  elected  their  own 
officers.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
democracy  we  have  today.  But  it  was  a better 
form  of  government  than  any  other  people 
had  yet  had. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

How  the  Greeks  Defeated  the  Persians 


Greek  Colonies 

Learning  about  New  Lands.  As  you  know, 
many  of  the  Greeks  learned  to  build  ships  and 
to  sail  the  seas.  At  first  their  boats  were  small 
and  unsafe.  But  in  time  they  learned  to 
make  larger  and  better  ships,  much  like  those 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Later  they  made  even 
better  ships.  Being  a brave,  fearless  people, 
the  Greeks  dared  to  sail  farther  and  farther 
away  from  home.  They  visited  not  only  the 
shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  but  also  those  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Black  and  Mediterranean 
seas. 

Before  long,  Greek  merchants  were  trading 
with  the  peoples  living  in  all  these  countries. 
Finally  they  even  took  the  trade  of  the 
Aegean  and  Mediterranean  countries  away 
from  the  Phoenicians.  At  last  the  Greeks  be- 
came the  greatest  sailors  and  traders  of  their 
day. 

As  these  traders  traveled,  they  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  lands  which  they  visited 
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and  the  peoples  who  lived  there.  Then  re- 
turning to  Greece,  they  told  the  people  at 
home  about  these  strange  lands  and  strange 
peoples.  As  you  will  see,  this  news  was  often 
most  welcome  to  the  less  fortunate  Greeks. 

The  Search  for  Better  Land.  As  you 
know,  Greece  is  a land  of  mountains  and  has 
little  good  farming  land.  As  the  number  of 
people  grew,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  feed  them.  In  time  food  became  so  scarce 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  often  cried  be- 
cause they  were  hungry,  and  their  parents  were 
miserable  because  they  could  not  feed  their 
little  ones.  Sometimes  Greek  parents  even 
sold  their  children  because  they  could  not  feed 
them. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  these  wretched 
people  welcomed  news  of  less  crowded  lands. 
Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  were  eager  to  go 
to  the  new  lands  to  live.  As  these  people 
were  joined  by  others  from  Greece,  colonies 
gradually  grew  up. 

Traders  in  the  Colonies.  Besides  the 
colonists  who  left  Greece  in  search  of  more 
and  better  land,  still  others  went  to  the  colonies 
as  traders.  Usually  they  could  become  richer 
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in  the  new  lands  than  they  could  in  their  old 
homes. 

Settling  down  in  the  colonies,  the  colonists 
built  market  places  and  shops.  There  they 
traded  with  the  natives  and  with  the  sailors  and 
merchants  who  came  from  other  lands. 

The  Search  for  Metal.  Many  Greeks  also 
went  to  other  lands  in  search  of  various  kinds 
of  metal.  As  the  Greeks  became  known  for 
the  splendid  metalware  which  they  made, 
people  in  foreign  countries  eagerly  traded  for 
the  metal  goods  which  the  Greeks  brought  to 
their  shores.  As  more  and  more  people 
wanted  to  buy  such  ware,  the  Greeks  had  to 
find  more  metal. 

So  in  time  many  Greeks  went  in  search  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin.  When  they  came 
upon  a place  where  such  metal  could  be  found, 
they  settled  there  and  began  to  trade  with  the 
natives.  In  this  way  the  search  for  metal  also 
led  many  Greeks  to  become  colonists. 

Other  Reasons  for  Being  Colonists.  Still 
other  Greeks  went  to  live  in  the  colonies  be- 
cause they  did  not  like  the  government  at 
home.  In  the  new  lands  they  could  build  their 
cities  as  they  liked.  They  could  also  have  more 
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to  say  about  the  way  their  cities  were  to  be 
ruled.  Besides  these  people,  there  were  still 
other  Greeks  who  left  home  in  search  of  ad- 
venture. 

Where  the  Greek  Colonies  Were.  Thus, 
you  see,  the  time  finally  came  when  Greek 
colonies  were  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the 
Aegean  and  Black  seas.  Other  Greek  colonies 
were  founded  on  the  northern  shore  of  Africa 
and  in  the  lands  which  we  now  call  Italy, 
Sicily,1  France,  and  Spain.  By  turning  to  the 
map  on  page  181,  you  will  see  where  the  more 
important  of  these  colonies  were. 

The  Oracle  of  Delphi.  In  these  early  days 
people  could  start  a colony  almost  anywhere 
they  liked.  But  they  did  not  usually  do  so 
without  first  asking  advice  at  an  oracle.  Of 
all  the  Greek  oracles,  the  one  at  Delphi  was 
the  most  important.  This  oracle  was  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  located  in  a deep  cave  in  the 
rocky  side  of  a mountain. 

Within  the  temple  was  a deep  crack  from 
which  steam  and  strange  gases  poured  forth. 
Over  this  crack  a priestess  of  the  temple  sat 
on  a three-legged  stool.  Breathing  deeply  of 

1.  Sicily  (sis'?  li) 
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The  Greeks  believed  that  the  priestess  could  tell  what  the 
gods  advised.  The  priests  wrote  down  the  strange  mutter- 
ings  of  the  priestess.  Then  they  explained  or  pretended  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  her  utterances. 

the  gas,  she  went  into  a sort  of  trance  and 
muttered  strange  sounds.  What  she  mumbled 
was  then  written  down  by  one  of  the  priests, 
who  explained  its  meaning  or  pretended  to 
do  so. 

The  Greeks  believed  that  this  priestess  could 
tell  what  the  gods  advised.  They  felt  sure  that 
she  gave  the  priests  messages  direct  from  Mt. 
Olympus.  They  also  thought  that  the  priests 
then  told  them  what  the  gods  had  told  the 
priestess.  Usually  these  messages  were  hard  to 
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understand.  They  often  had  two  meanings. 
Once  the  Greeks  had  decided  upon  the  mean- 
ing, they  nearly  always  did  what  the  oracle 
advised. 

Since  so  many  people  went  to  this  oracle  for 
advice,  the  priestess  and  the  priests  knew  al- 
most everything  that  was  going  on  among  the 
Greeks  and  their  neighbors.  For  this  reason 
they  were  often  able  to  give  good  advice.  In 
any  case,  the  Greeks  seldom  made  an  important 
decision  without  first  going  to  Delphi.  As  you 
can  see,  this  oracle  played  an  important  part 
in  Greek  life. 

Saving  Greece  from  Persia 

The  Persians,  a Strong  People.  Now  let 
us  see  how  the  colonies  brought  trouble  to  the 
Greeks  at  home.  But  first  we  must  find  out 
about  another  people  who  had  also  been  grow- 
ing more  powerful.  These  were  the  Persians 
in  Asia  Minor.  While  Athens  had  been  be- 
coming the  most  important  city-state  of  Greece, 
Persia  had  also  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger.  For  the  location  of  this  country, 
see  the  map  on  page  181. 

As  the  Persians  grew  more  powerful,  they 
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conquered  the  people  about  them.  Then  they 
formed  the  Persian  Empire.  One  by  one,  they 
made  their  neighbors  join  this  empire  and 
come  under  the  rule  of  the  Persian  king.  In 
time  they  conquered  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt  in  Africa. 

How  Trouble  Began.  Naturally,  the 
Persians  also  wanted  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor.  So  they  took  them  for  their  own. 
After  that,  life  in  the  Greek  colonies  was  very 
difficult,  so  the  colonists  tried  to  free  themselves 
again. 

In  their  struggles  against  the  Persians  the 
Greeks  were  helped  by  soldiers  from  several 
cities  in  Greece.  Even  so,  the  colonists  were 
defeated.  After  that  they  were  forced  to  serve 
in  the  Persian  army,  to  furnish  the  Persians 
ships  and  sailors,  and  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  Persian  ruler. 

As  you  can  see,  Greece  had  good  reason  for 
fearing  the  growing  power  of  Persia.  And 
Persia  hated  the  Greeks  for  fighting  against 
them.  In  fact,  Darius,1  the  Persian  ruler,  vowed 
that  he  would  punish  the  Greek  cities  for  help- 

1.  Darius  (da  ri'ws) 
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ing  their  colonies.  He  was  especially  angry 
with  the  Athenians,  who  had  helped  more  than 
any  of  the  other  Greeks.  So  after  a time  he 
collected  a large  army  and  started  for  Greece. 

Sending  for  Help.  Upon  learning  that 
Darius  was  coming  with  a large  army  of  Per- 
sian soldiers,  the  Athenians  were  afraid  to  fight 
alone.  So  they  decided  to  send  messengers  to 
the  other  Greek  city-states  to  ask  for  help. 
Although  Sparta  was  more  than  a hundred 
miles  away,  the  Athenians  thought  that  they 
must  somehow  get  the  help  of  the  Spartan  sol- 
diers if  they  were  to  drive  out  the  Persians. 

For  this  reason  the  leader  of  the  Athenian 
army  called  together  all  his  fastest  runners. 
From  among  them  he  chose  as  his  messenger 
Pheidippides,1  the  swiftest  runner  in  all  Athens. 

Pheidippides  set  out  at  once  on  his  long 
journey.  On  and  on  he  ran  all  through  the 
night,  through  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and 
on  through  the  following  night.  As  the  sun 
was  beginning  to  brighten  the  eastern  sky, 
Pheidippides  reached  Sparta.  After  running 
two  nights  and  a day,  he  had  traveled  nearly  a 
hundred  fifty  miles. 

1.  Pheidippides  (fi  dip'!  dez) 
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Pheidippides  had  carried  his  message  to 
Sparta,  but  the  Spartans  would  not  leave  home 
at  that  time.  Because  of  a religious  custom, 
they  said  that  they  would  have  to  wait  until  the 


To  carry  the  message  to  Sparta,  Pheidippides,  the  swiftest 
runner  of  all  Athens,  ran  for  two  nights  and  a day. 

moon  was  full.  That  would  not  be  for  five  more 
days. 

When  Pheidippides  returned  with  this  sad 
news,  the  Athenians  knew  that  they  could  not 
wait  and  that  they  would  have  to  meet  the  Per- 
sians without  the  help  of  the  mighty  Spartan 
army. 
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A Greek  Victory.  As  the  Athenians  had 
expected,  Darius  and  his  army  finally  sailed 
over  the  Aegean  Sea  to  the  shores  of  Greece. 
They  anchored  their  boats  near  a wide  plain, 
called  Marathon.  There  they  prepared  to  meet 
the  Greeks.  For  the  location  of  Marathon,  see 
the  map  on  page  147.  You  will  find  Marathon 
near  the  city  of  Athens. 

As  soon  as  the  Athenians  learned  that  Darius 
was  coming  with  his  Persian  army,  they  or- 
dered all  their  soldiers  to  get  ready  to  fight. 
Then  the  Athenians  chose  Miltiades1  for  their 
leader. 

Although  there  were  ten  times  as  many  Per- 
sians as  Greeks,  the  Greeks  were  the  better  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  Persians  wore  only  thin 
cloth  garments ; the  Athenians  metal  armor  and 
shields.  The  Persians  fought  with  bows  and 
arrows;  the  Athenians  with  long  spears.  Be- 
sides, the  Greeks  were  fighting  for  their  homes 
and  for  their  beloved  country.  So  they  were 
more  willing  to  do  their  best  than  were  the  Per- 
sians. 

When  Miltiades  had  drawn  up  the  Greek 
army  in  a long  line,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to 

1.  Miltiades  (mil  tYa  dez) 
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charge  down  the  plain  against  the  great  army 
of  the  Persians.  Again  and  again  the  Greeks 
attacked  and  broke  through  the  Persian  lines. 
Before  the  battle  was  over,  six  thousand  Per- 
sians had  been  cut  down  by  the  little  Greek 
army.  The  Persians  who  were  left  then  fled  to 
their  ships  and  were  glad  to  sail  away. 

Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  Marathon  (490  b.c., 
that  is,  four  hundred  ninety  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ).  Because  of  the  wisdom  of 
Miltiades  and  the  bravery  of  the  Greek  soldiers, 
Greece  was  saved  from  the  harsh  rule  of  Darius 
and  the  Persians.  The  Battle  of  Marathon 
was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought. 

The  Story  of  a Brave  Messenger.  Again 
Pheidippides  was  called  upon  to  act  as  mes- 
senger. Although  he  had  returned  from  his 
long  run  to  Sparta  just  in  time  to  put  on  his 
armor  and  join  his  fellow  Athenians  in  the 
battle  at  Marathon,  he  was  still  ready  to  serve 
his  city. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  battle  was  over, 
Pheidippides  started  out  to  tell  the  Athenians 
that  their  soldiers  had  won.  On  and  on  he  ran 
to  Athens,  a distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 
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When  he  reached  the  market  place,  he  gasped 
the  one  word  “Victory”  and  fell  dead  before 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  hear  his  news. 

This  was  the  first  “Marathon”  race.  Even 
today  we  still  hold  such  races.  They  are  named 
after  the  long  run  of  Pheidippides,  the  famous 
messenger  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  Athenian  Navy.  Because  Darius  had 
been  so  badly  beaten  at  Marathon,  many  of  the 
Athenians  thought  that  the  Persians  would 
never  return  to  attack  their  city.  But  there  was 
one  man  who  expected  them  to  come  again. 
This  was  Themistocles,1  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  Athens.  After  talking  to  everyone  who 
would  listen,  he  finally  made  the  Athenians  see 
that  Athens  should  build  up  a large  navy. 

The  Return  of  the  Persians.  King  Darius 
died  five  years  after  the  Battle  of  Marathon. 
Then  his  son  Xerxes2  became  the  ruler  of 
Persia.  After  another  five  years  had  passed,  he 
also  set  out  to  attack  the  Greeks. 

When  the  Greeks  heard  that  another  great 
Persian  army  was  coming,  they  decided  that  the 
Spartans  should  fight  the  enemy  on  land  and 
that  the  Athenians  should  fight  them  at  sea.  So 

1.  Themistocles  (the  mis'to  klez)  2.  Xerxes  (zurk'sez) 


With  remarkable  courage  and  bravery  Leonidas  and  his  men 
attempted  to  defend  the  pass  at  Thermopylae. 
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Leonidas,  the  king  of  Sparta,  called  for  soldiers 
to  join  him  in  the  fight  against  Xerxes. 

It  happened  that  the  Spartans  were  again 
holding  a religious  celebration.  So  many  of 
them  were  unwilling  to  leave  home.  But  at  last 
three  hundred  brave  soldiers  went  out  with 
Leonidas  to  fight  the  enemy. 

The  Bravery  of  Leonidas.  Leonidas  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  guard  the 
pass  at  Thermopylae.1  For  the  location  of  this 
narrow  road  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  see  the  map  on  page  147.  Leonidas  knew 
that  the  Persians  could  be  kept  from  conquering 
Greece  if  he  could  keep  them  from  going 
through  the  pass.  So  he  led  his  men  to  Ther- 
mopylae. On  the  way  he  and  his  Spartan  fol- 
lowers were  joined  by  several  thousand  other 
Greek  soldiers. 

Xerxes  waited  four  days  for  the  Spartans  to 
give  up.  Then  he  sent  soldiers  against  them. 
But  conquering  the  Greeks  was  not  so  easy  as 
Xerxes  had  supposed.  All  that  day  and  all  the 
next  the  battle  raged,  and  still  the  little  band 
of  Greeks  held  the  pass. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  a traitor 

1.  Thermopylae  (ther  mop'x  le) 


Through  the  wisdom  of  Themistocles,  the  Greeks  defeated 
the  Persian  fleet  in  the  Battle  of  Salamis. 
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told  the  Persians  of  a path  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pass.  For  this  information  he  was 
given  a sum  of  money.  Next  morning  the  fight- 
ing was  raging  fiercely  again,  and  the  Greeks 
were  still  holding  the  pass. 

Then  suddenly  one  of  the  brave  Spartans 
cried  out,  “The  Persians  are  at  our  backs!” 

The  enemy  had  used  the  path  pointed  out  by 
the  traitor  and  were  coming  up  behind  the 
Greeks.  When  the  Spartan  soldiers  saw  this, 
they  knew  that  the  pass  would  be  taken  by  the 
Persians.  But  they  did  not  give  up. 

Although  Leonidas  and  his  brave  followers 
knew  that  they  could  not  win,  they  fought  furi- 
ously. The  Persians  rushed  upon  them  from  the 
front  and  from  the  back.  For  hours  the  battle 
raged.  Not  until  the  last  Spartan  was  killed 
could  Xerxes  lead  his  army  on  toward  Athens. 
The  bravery  of  Leonidas  and  his  followers  in 
defending  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  (480  b.c.) 
showed  the  world  what  Spartan  courage  meant. 

Victory  for  the  Greek  Navy.  After  Xerxes 
and  his  army  had  marched  through  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  they  went  on  to  Athens.  But 
upon  reaching  there,  the  Persians  found  the 
city  deserted.  Themistocles  had  already  sent 
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the  women  and  children  to  islands  near  by,  and 
the  Athenian  soldiers  had  taken  to  their  ships. 
Angered  and  disappointed,  Xerxes  burned  the 
city. 

By  this  time  the  Persian  fleet  was  getting  ready 
to  attack  the  Athenian  navy.  But  the  Persians 
were  to  meet  defeat  again.  Through  a trick, 
Themistocles  caused  them  to  run  their  fleet  into 
a narrow  channel  of  water  between  Greece  and 
the  island  of  Salamis.  For  the  location  of 
Salamis,  see  the  map  on  page  147. 

When  Themistocles  saw  that  the  Persian 
ships  were  just  where  he  wanted  them,  he  at- 
tacked. This  attack  was  successful,  and  the 
few  Persian  ships  that  were  not  sunk  sailed 
away.  Thus  Greece  was  saved. 

The  Battle  at  Salamis  (480  b.c.)  was  also  one 
of  the  world’s  most  important  battles.  By  this 
victory  the  Greeks  had  saved  their  country  for 
themselves.  They  had  kept  the  fierce  Persians 
from  getting  a foothold  in  Europe. 

The  End  of  the  War.  Although  the  Per- 
sians fought  the  Greeks  again  the  next  year, 
they  were  again  defeated.  After  that  they  did 
not  try  again.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  Greek 
civilization  was  allowed  to  live  and  to  grow. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Athens,  the  Leading  City  of  Greece 


During  the  Age  of  Pericles 


How  Athens  Was  Rebuilt.  After  the  close 
of  the  Persian  Wars,  the  Greeks  became  more 
interested  in  their  city-states  than  they  had  ever 
before  been.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
people  of  Athens.  Although  their  city  had 
been  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians,  they 
set  about  at  once  to  rebuild  it.  Soon  it  was  more 
beautiful  and  more  powerful  than  ever  before. 
During  this  time  the  city  grew  rapidly  and  be- 
came more  and  more  important  throughout 
the  world. 

Pericles,  Ruler  of  Athens.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Athens  chose  Pericles 1 for  its  leader. 
Fortunately,  he  was  a truly  great  man.  He  was 
not  only  wise,  but  he  was  also  an  able  ruler. 
Although  he  came  from  a wealthy  family,  he 
was  interested  in  the  good  of  the  common 
people. 

Instead  of  ruling  the  people  without  giving 

1.  Pericles  (per'i  klez) 
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them  a chance  to  express  an  opinion,  Pericles 
always  found  out  what  they  thought  and 
wanted.  Because  the  people  had  found  him  to 
be  honest,  they  usually  voted  for  the  laws  that 
he  favored.  Thus  he  had  more  power  than 
most  kings. 

The  people  trusted  Pericles  so  much  that 
they  kept  him  in  office  for  thirty  years.  This 
period  is  now  known  as  the  “Age  of  Pericles” 
and  as  the  “Golden  Age  of  Greece.”  During 
this  age  Athens  reached  its  greatest  importance. 

Under  the  rule  of  Pericles  everyone  in 
Greece  was  sure  of  having  enough  to  eat.  The 
people  were  also  given  their  rights  in  govern- 
ment. For  the  first  time  men  who  helped  in 
governing  the  city  were  paid  for  their  work. 
This  made  it  possible  for  the  poor  to  take  part 
in  their  government.  Until  now  only  the  rich 
had  been  able  to  give  any  time  to  government. 

How  Athens  Became  Powerful.  During 
the  Age  of  Pericles,  Athens  became  the  most 
important  city  in  the  ancient  world.  Its  navy 
was  more  powerful  and  its  trade  was  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  city.  From  far  and  near 
Athenian  merchant  ships  brought  wealth.  Two 
hundred  fifty  cities  came  under  the  power  of 
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Athens  and  paid  taxes  to  the  city.  Large  sums 
of  money  poured  into  the  city’s  treasury. 

Many  kinds  of  new  business  also  sprang  up 
in  Athens  at  this  time.  Since  the  people  were 
wealthier  than  ever  before,  they  wanted  to  buy 
many  new  things.  To  supply  the  people’s 
wants,  more  and  more  workmen  and  artists 
were  kept  busy.  Potters,  jewelers,  weavers, 
shoemakers,  builders,  furniture  makers,  and 
many  others  worked  hard  to  make  the  goods 
that  were  needed. 

Athens,  a Beautiful  City.  During  the  Age 
of  Pericles,  Athens  was  not  only  powerful  and 
rich,  but  it  also  became  the  most  beautiful  city 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  Because  Pericles 
loved  Athens,  he  wanted  to  make  it  beautiful. 
For  this  reason  he  asked  the  people  to  vote 
money  for  fine  buildings.  This  they  did. 

Many  of  these  buildings  were  built  on  the 
Acropolis.1  This  was  a high,  rocky  hill  in  the 
center  of  Athens.  Here  Pericles  put  up  a num- 
ber of  beautiful  temples  and  altars  in  honor  of 
the  gods.  Of  these  temples,  the  most  beautiful 
was  the  Parthenon.2  It  was  built  in  honor  of 
Athena,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

1.  Acropolis  (a  krop'o  lis)  2.  Parthenon  (par'the  non) 


The  market  place  of  ancient  Athens  was  the  scene  of  flourish- 
ing trade  and  business. 
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Although  the  Parthenon  was  built  in  a simple 
style,  it  was  so  beautiful  that  people  are  still 
using  it  as  a model.  The  Parthenon  was  made 
of  white  marble  and  had  a wide  porch  on  all 


So  beautiful  was  the  Parthenon  of  ancient  Greece  that  people 
still  use  it  as  a model. 


four  sides.  The  roof  was  held  up  by  graceful 
columns,  also  made  of  clear,  white  marble. 
Above  these  columns  was  a border  of  marble, 
beautifully  carved.  These  carvings  are  among 
the  most  famous  in  the  world.  They  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  in  London, 
England. 

Pericles  also  had  a splendid  theater  built  on 
the  Acropolis.  This  theater,  which  was  built 
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Actors  in  Athenian  plays  *wore  masks  over  their  faces.  They 
wore  one  kind  of  mask  for  comic  roles  and  another  kind  for 
tragic  parts. 


in  honor  of  the  god  of  wine,  was  so  large  that 
it  could  seat  all  the  freemen  in  the  city  at  one 
time.  Here  the  people  were  entertained  by 
plays,  dancing,  and  music.  Because  Pericles 
thought  that  the  people  could  learn  from  plays, 
he  gave  free  seats  to  the  poor.  So  everybody 
in  Athens  was  able  to  go  to  the  theater  when- 
ever he  liked. 

Besides  its  altars,  its  temples  and  other  beau- 
tiful buildings,  the  Acropolis  was  famous  for  its 
beautiful  statues.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  were 
statues  of  the  goddess  Athena.  They  were 
carved  by  the  great  sculptor  Phidias.1  One  of 
them  was  about  seven  times  as  high  as  a grown 
man  and  stood  inside  the  Parthenon.  The  face, 

1.  Phidias  (fid'i  as) 
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hands,  and  feet  were  made  of  ivory,  and  the 
dress  of  shining  gold. 

Another  large  statue  of  Athena  stood  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  It  was  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  the  statue  inside  the  Parthenon 
and  could  be  seen  by  the  sailors  far  out  at  sea. 
Phidias,  who  made  these  statues,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Pericles  also  had  many  beautiful  buildings 
made  in  other  parts  of  Athens.  The  market 
place,  or  agora 1 as  it  was  called,  was  a beautiful 
square  which  had  temples  and  other  handsome 
buildings  on  all  sides.  In  fact,  Athens  had 
splendid  buildings  and  beautiful  statues  on 
every  hand.  Although  many  of  the.  buildings 
have  disappeared  and  others  are  in  ruins,  we 
know  that  the  Athenians  were  among  the  great- 
est builders  in  all  the  world. 

Other  Famous  Athenians 

Athenian  Artists  and  Their  Work.  Greek 
art  of  every  kind  was  at  its  best  during  the  Age 
of  Pericles.  No  other  people  have  ever  been 
better  artists  than  were  the  Athenians  of  that 
day.  Some  of  them  made  beautiful  vases, 
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bowls,  jars,  and  other  kinds  of  pottery.  These 
were  usually  decorated  with  paintings.  Much 
Greek  pottery  has  come  down  to  us  and  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  the  world.  It  is 
some  of  the  finest  ever  made. 


Among  the  Greeks  were  many  famous  sculptors,  but  the 
greatest  of  them  all  was  Phidias. 

Although  we  no  longer  have  any  of  the  pic- 
tures which  the  Greeks  painted,  we  are  told  that 
they  were  very  fine.  That  the  statues  carved 
by  the  Greeks  were  beautiful  we  are  quite  sure, 
for  some  of  them  may  still  be  seen. 

As  you  know,  Phidias  was  the  greatest  of  all 
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the  Greek  sculptors.  Besides  his  famous  statues 
of  Athena,  he  also  carved  a large  statue  of  Zeus 
and  another  of  Aphrodite.  Unfortunately,  his 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  came  to  be  called  one  of 
the  “Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient  World,” 
has  been  destroyed.  The  statue  of  Aphrodite  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world  today. 
Another  well-known  Greek  statue  is  called  the 
“Winged  Victory/'  Although  the  head  and 
arms  have  been  lost,  it  is  still  beautiful. 

Great  Athenian  Writers.  During  the  Age 
of  Pericles  the  Athenians  were  also  interested 
in  many  kinds  of  writings,  or  literature.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  first 
written  down.  It  was  also  at  this  time  that 
other  Greek  writers  wrote  their  best  works. 
Some  of  these  writers  wrote  poetry,  and  others 
wrote  histories  or  geographies.  It  is  from  such 
writings  that  we  have  learned  much  that  we 
know  about  the  ancient  world. 

Among  the  other  writers  of  ancient  Athens 
were  several  poets  who  wrote  plays.  Many  of 
their  plays  are  among  the  finest  ever  written. 
They  are  still  read  and  are  sometimes  even 
given  in  our  theaters  today. 

Socrates.  Athens  was  also  famous  for  its 


Socrates  taught  in  the  street,  in  the  market  place,  or  in  any 
other  place  where  he  found  young  men. 
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wise  men.  Of  all  these,  one  of  the  greatest  was 
Socrates,1  the  teacher  of  truth  and  goodness. 
Although  Socrates  had  many  pupils,  he  did  not 
teach  in  a school.  Instead,  he  taught  in  the 
street,  in  the  market  place,  or  in  any  other  place 
where  young  men  were  likely  to  be  found. 

Most  of  all,  Socrates  tried  to  help  his  pupils 
to  think  clearly  and  to  see  the  truth.  He  taught 
that  man  must  be  good  to  be  happy.  He  often 
said  that  he  himself  was  wiser  than  other  men 
only  because  he  understood  how  little  he  really 
knew. 

Of  course,  Socrates  made  many  enemies,  for 
most  people  do  not  like  to  be  shown  how  little 
they  know.  Sometimes  he  also  poked  fun  at  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  for  he  did  not  believe 
in  their  many  gods  and  goddesses.  In  fact, 
Socrates  believed  in  one  God,  as  do  we  today. 

At  last  Socrates*  enemies  said  that  he  did  not 
worship  the  Greek  gods  and  that  he  taught 
harmful  ideas  to  the  young  men  of  Athens.  So 
a trial  was  held,  and  Socrates  was  ordered  to 
put  himself  to  death  by  drinking  poison. 

Plato  and  Aristotle.  Among  the  pupils  of 
Socrates  was  one  man  who  was  to  become  as 

1.  Socrates  (sok'nitez) 
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famous  as  his  teacher.  This  was  Plato.  Plato 
wrote  down  many  of  the  things  Socrates  had 
taught  him.  In  this  way  he  saved  for  the  world 
many  of  the  sayings  and  ideas  of  that  great 
thinker. 

Plato  also  wrote  down  many  of  his  own  ideas. 
Although  he  lived  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  we  still  believe  much  that  he  said 
about  life.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  thinkers  and  one  of  the  best  writers  who 
ever  lived.  Among  the  many  things  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  was  a new  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

Like  Socrates,  Plato  also  taught  many  of  the 
young  men  of  Athens  and  had  a number  of 
brilliant  pupils.  The  brightest  of  them  all  was 
Aristotle,1  who  also  became  a great  thinker  and 
a great  teacher.  Most  people  think  that  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  teachers  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Through  his  writings  we  have  learned 
many  things,  for  Aristotle  wrote  on  many 
different  subjects.  Today  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  are  considered  three  of  the  wisest 
men  who  ever  lived. 

Demosthenes,  the  Great  Orator.  Since 


1.  Aristotle  (ar'is  tot  ’l) 
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Athens  was  ruled  by  the  freemen  of  the  city,  al- 
most everybody  who  lived  there  was  interested 
in  government.  Wherever  men  gathered,  they 
talked  about  government  matters.  Much  of 
this  talking  took  place  in  meetings,  called  as- 
semblies. Here  the  people  went  to  talk  about 
the  laws  that  were  needed.  Here,  too,  they 
met  to  vote  and  to  decide  many  important  mat- 
ters. 

When  a man  had  an  idea  that  he  wanted 
Athens  to  accept,  he  talked  to  the  men  in  the 
assemblies.  If  he  could  make  a good  speech, 
he  was  likely  to  make  the  people  think  that  he 
was  right.  So  many  Greeks  tried  to  become 
good  speakers,  or  orators  as  they  are  called. 

Although  there  were  many  great  orators  in 
Athens,  none  was  more  famous  than  Demos- 
thenes.1 As  a boy  he  stuttered  and  stammered 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  be  understood.  When- 
ever he  talked  before  the  boys  at  school,  he 
spoke  so  poorly  that  they  laughed  at  him.  This 
only  caused  him  to  be  more  nervous  than  ever. 

All  this  might  have  stopped  a less  courageous 
person.  But  Demosthenes  did  not  easily  give 
up  to  failure.  Going  to  the  beach  every  day, 

1.  Demosthenes  (de  mos'th*  nez) 
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he  took  a handful  of  pebbles,  put  them  into  his 
mouth,  and  said  speeches  against  the  roaring 
ocean  waves.  He  kept  this  up  until  he  was  able 
to  speak  clearly.  Then  he  went  into  the  as- 
semblies and  spoke  to  the  people  there.  What 
he  said  was  not  only  interesting,  but  the  way  in 
which  he  said  it  was  also  forceful.  Thus  he 
became  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time. 

How  the  Greeks  Were  Trained 

Athenian  Girls  and  Women.  Now  that 
the  Athenians  had  become  highly  civilized,  they 
were  interested  in  education.  Unfortunately, 
though,  they  had  not  yet  become  civilized 
enough  to  know  that  a woman  should  be  given 
the  same  rights  as  a man.  For  this  reason  a girl 
in  Athens  was  given  little  education.  She  was 
never  sent  to  school,  but  was  taught  only  by  her 
mother  and  her  nurse.  Usually  she  learned 
how  to  keep  house,  how  to  spin,  and  how  to 
weave.  Sometimes  she  learned  to  dance,  to 
read,  and  to  write. 

But  there  was  little  reason  for  an  Athenian 
girl’s  learning  much.  Even  during  Athens’ 
best  days  Athenian  girls  and  women  were  kept 
close  at  home.  Of  course,  they  were  not  allowed 
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to  take  part  in  the  government  of  their  city. 
Later  you  will  see  how  Athens’  unfair  treatment 
of  women  was  one  of  the  city’s  worst  weak- 
nesses. 

The  Training  of  Athenian  Boys.  The 

Athenian  boy,  however,  was  given  an  education. 
During  his  first  seven  years  he  also  was  taught 
at  home  by  his  mother  and  his  nurse.  There  he 
learned  the  stories  of  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes 
and  how  to  sing.  But  most  of  his  time  was 
given  over  to  playing  games  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine. 

If  an  Athenian  boy  came  from  a wealthy 
family,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  with  a slave, 
who  was  called  a pedagogue.  These  peda- 
gogues were  bright,  well-educated  young  men 
who  had  been  captured  during  some  war  be- 
tween their  own  country  and  Athens. 

It  was  the  pedagogue’s  duty  to  carry  his 
pupil’s  lunch,  books,  writing  materials,  and 
musical  instrument.  In  fact,  the  pedagogue 
looked  after  the  boy  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
He  also  taught  the  boy  to  walk,  to  sit,  and  to 
stand  gracefully  and  to  have  good  manners. 

At  the  age  of  seven  the  Athenian  boy’s  educa- 
tion at  school  began.  The  school  which  he  at- 
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tended  was  not  like  ours  of  today.  It  was  held 
in  the  teacher’s  house  or  even  out  in  his  yard. 
Often  the  teacher  was  not  very  able.  If  a pupil 
disobeyed,  he  was  severely  punished. 

In  these  schools,  which  were  attended  by 
only  a few  boys,  the  pupils  were  taught  music, 
reading,  and  writing.  In  these  days  every 
boy  was  expected  to  be  able  to  sing  the  battle 
songs  of  his  people  and  the  songs  about  the 
Greek  heroes.  He  was  also  expected  to  play  at 
least  one  musical  instrument.  Usually  he 
played  the  harp,  the  lute,  or  the  lyre.  Music 
was  taught  in  order  to  train  the  boys  to  love 
beautiful  things.  Athenian  boys  also  learned 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  of  the  other  great 
Greek  poets.  Thus  they  learned  to  love  and  to 
honor  the  Greek  heroes. 

Among  the  other  subjects  learned  were  a little 
arithmetic,  some  geography,  and  some  history. 
But  these  subjects  were  little  taught.  The 
Athenians  felt  that  a boy  could  better  spend  his 
time  in  studying  beautiful  things  than  in  study- 
ing subjects  that  were  merely  useful. 

Reading,  writing,  and  drawing  were  also 
studied  in  these  ancient  Athenian  schools. 
Since  papyrus  had  to  come  from  Egypt  and  was 
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expensive,  Greek  pupils  seldom  used  it.  In- 
stead, they  wrote  on  tablets  made  of  wood  and 
covered  with  wax.  A sharp-pointed  tool,  or 
stylus,  was  used  to  scratch  the  letters  onto  the 
soft  wax. 

The  Greeks  thought  that  physical  training 
was  even  more  important  than  any  of  the  other 
subjects  which  they  were  taught.  This  bodily 
training  was  given  in  a school  called  a gymna- 
sium. Here  the  boys  learned  to  play  games,  to 
take  part  in  many  sports,  and  to  exercise  every 
day.  They  were  taught  to  dance,  swim,  run, 
jump,  wrestle,  box,  and  ride.  Every  boy  was 
also  taught  to  throw  the  spear  and  to  use  the  bow. 

Because  the  Greeks  admired  their  gods,  they 
wanted  to  be  like  them.  For  this  reason  they 
tried  to  have  strong,  graceful,  and  beautiful 
bodies.  For  this  reason,  too,  they  were  willing 
to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  in  training  their 
bodies.  The  boys  who  were  the  strongest  and 
the  most  graceful  took  part  in  the  many  games 
and  sports  held  in  honor  of  the  gods. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  an  Athenian  boy  went 
into  a camp  where  he  was  trained  to  be  a soldier. 
After  he  had  spent  a year  there,  he  was  placed 
as  a guard  in  some  lonely  spot  and  given  the 
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hardest  sort  of  training.  The  aim  was  to  harden 
him  and  to  make  a brave  soldier  of  him.  After 
being  a soldier  for  two  years,  the  young  Athe- 
nian became  a citizen  and  was  allowed  to  vote. 

The  Olympic  Games.  Of  all  the  celebra- 
tions held  in  honor  of  the  gods,  the  Olympic 
Games  were  the  most  famous.  They  were  held 
at  Olympia  every  four  years  in  honor  of  Zeus. 
For  the  location  of  Olympia,  see  the  map  on 
page  147.  Greeks  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  even  from  many  of  the  Greek  colonies 
came  to  this  celebration,  which  lasted  nearly  a 
week. 
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Those  who  took  part  in  the  games  usually 
went  to  Olympia  and  trained  for  many  months. 
Then  when  the  games  took  place,  people  came 
from  far  and  near  to  see  them.  Even  though 
war  happened  to  be  going  on  at  the  time,  all 
fighting  stopped  for  a month  so  that  people 
could  travel  safely  to  Olympia  and  to  the  games. 

At  first  the  contests  were  in  running  only. 
Later,  wrestling,  spear-throwing,  and  jumping 
were  added.  Still  later,  boxing,  horse  racing, 
and  chariot  racing  became  exciting  contests. 
Finally  even  poets,  artists,  and  orators  took  part 
in  the  program. 

The  winning  of  a prize  in  an  Olympic  con- 
test was  the  highest  honor  a Greek  could  get. 
Although  the  prize  was  only  a wreath  of  wild- 
olive  leaves  cut  from  a sacred  olive  tree,  the 
winner  was  thought  to  be  favored  by  the  gods. 

For  this  reason  great  honor  was  paid  not  only 
to  the  winner  but  also  to  his  family.  He  was 
given  a home  and  food  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  also  given  a special  seat  of  honor 
at  all  the  public  games.  Poets  wrote  his  praises, 
and  statues  were  set  up  in  his  honor. 


CHAPTER  XV 

The  Fall  of  the  Greek  City-States 


Why  the  City-States  Were  Weak 


The  Evil  of  Slavery.  Great  though  the 
Greek  city-states  were,  they  were  also  weak  in 
several  ways.  For  one  thing,  many  of  the  people 
were  slaves.  In  fact,  about  one  out  of  every 
three  persons  in  Greece  spent  his  life  in  slavery. 

Most  of  these  people  were  prisoners  of  war. 
Although  some  of  them  were  treated  fairly 
well,  many  of  them  were  badly  treated. 
Naturally,  they  were  not  much  interested  in 
doing  anything  to  help  the  people  who  had  cap- 
tured them.  Of  course,  these  discontented, 
wretched  people  were  more  harmful  than  help- 
ful to  the  cities  in  which  they  lived. 

Besides,  these  people  were  forced  to  work  for 
little  or  nothing.  Since  there  were  so  many 
slaves  and  since  it  cost  so  little  to  get  their 
work,  the  poorer  Greeks  were  given  almost  no 
work  to  do.  So  they  had  little  chance  to  earn 
good  livings.  Having  so  much  cheap  slave- 
labor  also  caused  the  well-to-do  Greeks  to  be- 
come lazier  and  lazier. 
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The  Treatment  of  Women.  As  has  been 
said,  another  weakness  of  ancient  Greece  was  its 
treatment  of  women.  Even  though  Greek  men 
were  well  educated,  girls  and  women  were  kept 
at  home,  almost  like  prisoners  in  their  cells. 
They  were  given  no  chance  to  learn  or  to  help 
make  their  cities  greater.  In  this  way  Greece 
lost  the  help  of  about  half  its  citizens. 

The  Treatment  of  Foreigners.  Another 
group  of  mistreated  people  was  made  up  of  the 
foreigners  who  lived  in  Greece.  No  matter 
how  long  a foreigner  had  lived  in  a Greek  city- 
state,  he  was  never  allowed  to  become  a citizen. 
At  no  time  was  he  allowed  to  vote  or  to  hold 
office.  Nor  could  he  marry  a Greek  woman  or 
own  property. 

Of  course,  the  Greeks  lost  a great  deal  by 
treating  the  foreigners  so.  Since  there  were 
thousands  of  such  people  who  had  come  to 
Greece  for  one  reason  or  another  — chiefly  as 
merchants  and  traders  — the  Greek  city-states 
made  a mistake  in  not  having  their  help. 

Poor  Laws  and  Officers.  The  manner  of 
selecting  city  officers  was  another  weakness. 
Usually  an  officer  was  chosen  by  lot,  that  is,  his 
name  was  merely  drawn  by  chance.  Thus  an 


Greek  women  did  not  take  part  in  public  life.  Instead  they 
spent  their  time  at  household  tasks. 
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officer  was  not  selected  because  he  was  fitted  for 
the  office.  Sometimes  the  officers  were  weak 
men,  and  sometimes  they  were  dishonest  or  even 
wicked. 

It  often  happened,  too,  that  a good  speaker 
could  get  the  people  to  do  whatever  he  wanted, 
even  though  it  were  harmful.  As  you  know, 
any  man  in  a Greek  city-state  could  get  a law 
passed  if  he  could  get  the  people  to  approve  it. 
Often  a good  orator  could  get  the  people  to 
agree  with  him  merely  by  making  a clever 
speech.  Thus  many  bad  laws  were  made. 

Jealousy  among  City-States.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  weakness  of  all  came  from  the  jealousy 
of  the  Greek  city-states.  Because  each  city 
wanted  to  be  free  at  all  times,  the  cities  were 
never  willing  to  unite.  Even  though  they  did 
fight  together  during  their  wars  against  the 
Persians,  they  did  not  remain  united.  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  especially  jealous  of  each  other. 
So  they  were  always  ready  to  fight. 

War  among  the  Greek  City-States 

War  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Unfor- 
tunately, Athens  and  Sparta  could  not  agree. 
Had  they  been  able  to  do  so,  the  history  of 
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Greece  might  have  been  different.  Instead  of 
helping  each  other,  they  grew  more  and  more 
jealous.  When  Sparta  saw  that  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  more  powerful  city,  she  decided  to 
go  to  war.  This  war  between  the  two  leading 
Greek  cities  is  known  as  the  Peloponnesian1 
War.  It  lasted  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  Peloponnesian  War  began  during  the 
rule  of  Pericles.  For  a time  it  seemed  that 
Athens  might  win,  for  the  city  had  the  best  navy 
in  the  world  and  was  well  protected  by  strong 
walls.  Athens  also  had  plenty  of  money  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  war. 

But  before  long  disease  broke  out  among  the 
Athenians.  Nearly  a fourth  of  the  people  died. 
When  Pericles  died,  there  was  no  able  man  to 
take  his  place.  Although  the  war  went  on  un- 
der new  leaders,  Athens  finally  lost  to  Sparta. 

Thebes,  the  Ruler  of  Greece.  For  a time 
Sparta  was  the  leader  of  all  Greece.  But  after 
awhile  she  was  defeated  by  still  another  Greek 
city,  Thebes.  Then  Thebes  ruled  Greece  for  a 
time. 

But  the  power  of  the  Greek  cities  was  weak- 
ened by  the  wars  among  themselves.  They  had 

1.  Peloponnesian  (pel  6 po  ne'shin) 
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wasted  their  strength  in  fighting  one  another. 
In  a short  while  they  were  to  be  conquered  by 
a foreign  army.  Greece  had  become  so  weak 
that  she  was  unable  to  defeat  her  common 
enemy. 

Macedonia,  Ruler  of  the  Known  World 

Philip,  Master  of  Greece.  Now  that 
Greece  was  worn  out,  Philip,  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia,1 decided  to  get  control  of  all  Greece.  So 
he  attacked  the  Greek  colonies  and  cities  near- 
est to  Macedonia.  These  wars  were  fought  in 
the  northern  part  of  Greece,  for  Macedonia  was 
a small  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Greek 
peninsula.  The  map  on  page  181  shows  you 
where  Macedonia  was  located. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Demosthenes,  the 
famous  Athenian  orator,  made  his  best  speeches. 
Again  and  again  he  warned  the  Greeks  that 
their  freedom  was  in  danger.  He  told  them  that 
Philip  of  Macedonia  was  trying  to  make  him- 
self king  of  all  Greece.  Unfortunately,  the 
Greeks  were  slow  to  heed  Demosthenes’  warn- 
ing. 

Then  at  last  the  Greeks  saw  that  Demosthenes 

1.  Macedonia  (mas'e  do'ni  a) 
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had  been  right.  So  they  tried  to  drive  Philip 
out  of  Greece.  But  the  Greeks  were  too  late  and 
were  defeated.  One  after  another  the  Greek 
cities  fell  into  Philip’s  hands.  In  time  he  was 
master  of  most  of  the  Greek  states.  Because  of 
their  selfishness  and  jealousy  the  Greeks  had 
lost  their  freedom. 

Now  Philip  decided  to  try  to  conquer  the  rest 
of  the  known  world.  To  do  this,  he  needed  the 
help  of  the  Greeks.  To  get  their  help,  he  de- 
cided to  attack  Persia  first.  He  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  Greeks  hated  the  Persians  and  would  be 
willing  to  fight  against  them. 

So  Philip  told  the  Greeks  to  get  ready  for  a 
war  against  their  old  enemy.  But  Philip  did 
not  live  to  carry  out  his  plan.  At  the  very  time 
that  the  Greeks  were  getting  ready  to  help  him 
in  Persia,  he  was  killed. 

How  Alexander  Became  King.  Upon  the 
death  of  Philip,  his  son  Alexander  became  king 
of  Macedonia  and  of  all  the  lands  Philip  had 
conquered.  Although  Alexander  was  only 
twenty  years  old  at  the  time,  he  had  been 
trained  to  become  a leader  of  his  people.  In- 
deed, Alexander  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able boys  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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Of  all  the  stories  about  the  youth,  one  of  the 
best-known  is  that  about  him  and  his  favorite 
horse.  When  Alexander  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  his  father  was  displeased  with  a colt  which 
none  of  his  soldiers  could  ride.  It  was  a colt 
of  fiery  spirit  that  reared  and  snorted  and 
kicked.  When  it  seemed  that  no  one  could  ride 
the  animal,  Philip  became  so  angry  that  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  taken  away. 

At  that  Alexander  cried  out,  '‘To  lose  such 
a horse  because  no  one  can  manage  it!” 

Philip  then  answered  crossly,  “Young  man, 
you  talk  as  though  you  could  do  better  than 
your  elders.” 

To  this  the  young  prince  replied  boldly,  “I 
am  sure  that  I could.” 

Being  a boy  who  kept  his  eyes  open  and  his 
mind  working,  Alexander  had  noticed  that  the 
colt  was  afraid  of  its  shadow.  So  he  walked 
up  to  the  animal  and  turned  its  head  toward 
the  sun.  Kindly  patting  the  colt’s  neck,  he 
then  sprang  upon  the  animal’s  back. 

When  the  colt  started  leaping  and  running, 
Alexander  let  it  go  until  it  was  tired.  Then  he 
guided  it  gently  until  it  went  wherever  he 
wished. 
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Aristotle  taught  Alexander  to  love  Greek  art  and  literature. 


When  King  Philip  saw  this,  he  was  so 
pleased  with  the  boy’s  bravery  that  he  gave  the 
colt  to  him  and  remarked,  “Find  another  em- 
pire, my  son,  for  the  empire  I shall  leave  you 
is  not  worthy  of  your  greatness.” 

It  is  said  that  Alexander  later  trained  this 
horse  to  kneel  whenever  he  wished  to  mount. 
As  you  can  imagine,  the  two  understood  each 
other.  For  many  years  afterward  Bucephalus,1 
as  the  horse  was  called,  carried  his  master  on 
long  journeys  and  through  many  fierce  bat- 
tles. 

Alexander  was  not  only  brave,  but  also  well 

1.  Bucephalus  (busef'alus) 
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educated.  In  fact,  he  had  had  the  best  teach- 
ers his  father  could  get  for  him.  One  of  these 
was  the  great  Aristotle,  who  was  brought  to 
Macedonia  to  teach  the  young  prince.  From 
Aristotle,  Alexander  learned  to  love  the  beau- 
tiful in  Greek  art  and  in  Greek  literature. 

Even  before  Philip’s  death  Alexander 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  he  would  be  king. 
He  planned  that  he  would  become  a general 
and  would  rule  over  one  large  empire  made 
up  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Indeed,  he  wanted  to 
conquer  the  known  world.  When  he  learned 
of  his  father’s  victories  in  Greece,  he  ex- 
claimed, “My  father  will  conquer  all  and  leave 
nothing  for  me  to  do!” 

But  Philip  did  leave  much  for  his  son  to  do. 
What  was  more  important,  he  left  him  a strong 
army  with  which  to  conquer  his  enemies. 
When  the  Greeks  heard  that  the  youthful 
prince  had  become  king,  they  thought  that  they 
could  easily  defeat  him  and  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

“That  boy  cannot  rule  an  empire,”  they  said. 
“Now  we  can  free  ourselves  from  Macedonia.” 

Alexander  and  His  Empire.  So  Alexan- 
der had  to  fight  to  keep  his  kingdom  together. 


Through  deep  rivers,  across  scorching  deserts,  and  over  high 
mountains,  Alexander  the  Great  led  his  army. 
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In  this  struggle  he  proved  to  be  stronger  than 
his  enemies  had  expected.  In  a short  time  he 
had  shown  the  Greeks  that  he  was  their  mas- 
ter, just  as  his  father  had  been. 

After  Alexander  had  quieted  his  enemies  in 
Macedonia  and  in  Greece,  he  set  out  to  con- 
quer the  rest  of  the  world.  He  moved  so 
quickly  that  his  enemies  said  he  struck  like 
bolts  of  lightning  from  the  sky. 

First  Alexander  decided  to  follow  his  fath- 
er’s plan  of  making  war  upon  the  Persians. 
So  he  collected  a large  army  of  Greek  soldiers.  t 
This  was  not  hard  to  do,  for  the  Greeks  now 
admired  the  daring  young  leader.  They  also 
hated  the  Persians  and  wanted  to  punish  them 
for  having  burned  Athens  more  than  a hun- 
dred years  before. 

As  Alexander  and  his  army  marched 
through  Asia  Minor,  the  Persians  came  to 
meet  them.  Darius  m,  who  was  then  king  of 
the  Persians,  had  also  collected  a large  army. 
In  fact,  he  had  ten  times  as  many  soldiers  as 
Alexander  had.  But  Alexander’s  soldiers  won 
the  battle. 

After  capturing  Tyre  in  Phoenicia  and  get- 
ting control  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  Alexan- 
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der  took  his  army  to  Egypt.  There  he  was  re- 
ceived as  a friend  who  had  come  to  free  Egypt 
from  Persia.  While  there,  he  planned  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  about  which  you  will  read  later. 

Leaving  Egypt,  Alexander  returned  to  Asia 
Minor  to  attack  the  Persian  Empire  again. 
Marching  more  than  a thousand  miles  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Two  Rivers,  he  again  met  Darius 
m.  There  he  found  a large  Persian  army 
on  the  plain  of  Arbela,  north  of  Babylon. 

Alexander,  mounted  on  Bucephalus,  led  his 
soldiers  into  battle.  Before  long  the  Persian 
soldiers  fled  from  the  field,  and  Darius  fled  for 
his  life.  By  this  battle  the  Persian  Empire  was 
finally  and  completely  defeated.  After  that  it 
became  part  of  the  empire  of  Alexander.  By 
now  the  young  king  was  known  everywhere  as 
Alexander  the  Great. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  and  his  soldiers 
marched  eastward  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
They  crossed  wide  rivers,  scorching  deserts, 
and  high  mountains  until  they  reached  India. 
There,  too,  Alexander  and  his  men  won  many 
victories.  But  finally  the  soldiers  grew  weary 
and  refused  to  go  any  farther.  So  Alexander 
took  his  men  homeward. 
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A city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  River 
and  another  on  the  Persian  Gulf  were  named 
Alexandria  in  honor  of  the  great  soldier  and 
king,  Alexander.  Besides  these,  there  were 
many  other  cities  named  Alexandria  in  the 
lands  that  Alexander  had  conquered.  One  city 
in  India  was  even  named  after  Bucephalus. 
For  the  location  of  the  places  conquered  by 
Alexander,  see  the  map  on  page  229. 

Upon  returning  to  Babylon,  Alexander  be- 
came ill  and  died  (323  b.c.).  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  only  thirty-three  years  old.  In 
thirteen  years  he  had  done  more  than  most  rul- 
ers do  in  a long  lifetime.  The  map  on  page 
229  shows  how  large  his  empire  had  become. 

On  his  deathbed  Alexander  said  that  his 
kingdom  was  to  go  “to  the  strongest.”  But 
there  was  no  one  who  could  hold  his  great  em- 
pire together.  So,  after  some  fifty  years  of 
fighting,  it  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms. 

One  of  these  was  in  Egypt,  another  was  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  a third  was  in  Europe  and  in- 
cluded both  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Each 
was  ruled  by  one  of  Alexander’s  generals. 
Later  all  three  kingdoms  were  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  of  whom  you  will  read  next. 
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What  the  World  Owes  Alexander.  Alex- 
ander was  not  only  a great  general,  but  also 
a very  wise  man.  He  brought  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe  together  as  they  had  never  before  been. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  Greek  civiliza- 
tion with  him.  Into  many  of  the  cities  which 
he  built  he  took  Greek  art,  Greek  literature, 
Greek  science,  and  the  Greek  language.  Al- 
exander did  more  than  anyone  else  to  spread 
Greek  civilization  throughout  the  known 
world. 

In  all,  Alexander  built  seventy  cities,  each 
well  planned  and  having  straight  streets. 
These  cities  also  had  sewers  and  water  pipes 
somewhat  as  do  our  cities  today.  Large  and 
splendid  public  buildings  made  Alexander’s 
cities  beautiful.  The  market  places,  gymnasi- 
ums, theaters,  and  stadiums  which  he  built  were 
all  things  of  new  interest  to  the  eastern  peo- 
ples. 

Thus  life  in  the  cities  of  the  world  improved. 
Better  houses,  more  furniture,  and  finer  deco- 
rations helped  to  make  people  more  comfort- 
able. Of  all  the  cities  built  by  Alexander, 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was  the  greatest.  In- 
deed, Alexandria  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  cities  of  Africa.  To  Alexander  the 
Great  the  world  owes  a great  deal.  He  not  only 
saved  Greek  civilization,  but  he  also  spread  it 
far  and  wide. 

Spreading  Greek  Civilization 

How  the  Greeks  Spread  Civilization.  As 
you  have  seen,  the  two  Macedonian  rulers, 
Philip  and  Alexander,  did  much  to  spread 
Greek  civilization  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  But  they  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
spread  Greek  civilization.  For  the  Greeks 
themselves  helped  a great  deal. 

As  you  know,  the  Greeks  became  the  best 
sailors  and  merchants  of  their  time.  Wherever 
these  sailors  and  merchants  went,  they  took  not 
only  Greek  goods,  but  also  Greek  ideas  and 
the  Greek  language.  The  Greek  colonists  also 
did  a great  deal  to  spread  Greek  civilization 
throughout  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Africa. 

How  Soldiers  Helped.  Besides  these  peo- 
ple, Greek  soldiers  also  helped  to  spread  Greek 
civilization.  Whenever  they  went  to  a new 
land  to  fight,  they  took  with  them  the  manners, 
language,  art,  and  knowledge  of  their  people  at 
home.  Soon  they  spread  Greek  ideas  among 
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the  people  in  whose  lands  they  were  fighting. 
In  ancient  times  Greek  soldiers  sometimes 
fought  for  pay  in  the  armies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  soldiers  also  helped  to  spread  the 
civilization  of  their  homeland. 

Still  other  soldiers  who  helped  to  give  Greek 
ideas  to  the  world  were  those  who  came  to 
Greece  from  foreign  lands  to  fight  the  Greeks. 
When  these  foreigners  returned  home,  they 
told  their  own  people  of  the  many  unusual 
things  they  had  heard  and  seen  in  Greece. 
Thus  gradually  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks 
was  spread  throughout  all  the  lands  about  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 


A REVIEW  OF  UNIT  THREE 


A great  many  years  ago,  tribes  of  rude,  wandering 
shepherds  began  to  make  their  way  into  the  Greek 
peninsula.  These  early  Greeks  carrie  probably  from 
that  part  of  the  world  which  is  today  known  as  southern 
Russia.  When  these  newcomers  drifted  into  Greece, 
they  found  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
islands  off  the  coast,  particularly  the  island  of  Crete, 
already  occupied  by  the  Aegeans,  a highly  civilized 
people.  The  Greek  tribesmen  at  length  conquered  the 
Aegeans,  but  from  the  Aegeans  they  learned  many  im- 
portant lessons. 

Gradually  the  Greeks  became  shipbuilders  and 
traders.  They  carried  on  commerce  with  most  of  the 
lands  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  seas  and 
finally  established  many  colonies.  From  the  people 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  the  Greeks  learned 
much,  and  in  time  they  developed  one  of  the  finest 
civilizations  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  Greeks  built  many  great  cities;  the  most  famous 
ones  were  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos. 
They  erected  the  Parthenon  and  many  other  fine  build- 
ings, many  of  which  were  temples  honoring  Greek  gods 
and  goddesses.  Others  were  theaters  and  gymnasiums, 
for  the  Greeks  were  especially  fond  of  attending  plays 
and  taking  physical  exercises. 
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The  Greeks  were  excellent  artists  and  craftsmen. 
Their  pottery  and  jewelry  are  remarkable,  and  their 
sculpture  is  among  the  finest  ever  made.  Greece  also 
produced  some  of  the  world’s  best  writers,  especially 
historians,  dramatists,  and  poets.  Perhaps  no  greater 
thinkers  have  ever  lived  than  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle — all  men  of  ancient  Athens.  Even  today 
scholars  go  to  the  works  of  the  early  Greeks  for  infor- 
mation about  medicine,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 

To  Athens  also  goes  the  credit  for  establishing  the 
world’s  first  democracy.  Yet  it  was  largely  the  Greeks’ 
inability  to  organize  a strong  central  government  that 
finally  brought  the  downfall  of  the  Greek  cities. 

In  the  end  Greece  was  overcome  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Because  Alexander 
admired  and  respected  Greek  culture,  he  sought  to 
carry  it  into  all  parts  of  his  vast  empire.  During  his 
short  rule  he  founded  more  than  seventy  cities,  into 
which  he  introduced  the  language,  art,  commerce,  and 
literature — in  short,  the  culture — of  the  Greeks.  From 
the  great  libraries  and  universities  in  such  cities  as 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  Greek  ideas  and  ideals  were 
spread  throughout  the  world. 


STUDY  EXERCISES 


Questions  and  Problems 

1.  Tell  why  Greece  has  a very  long  coast  line. 

2.  What  did  the  Greeks  learn  from  the  Aegeans? 

3.  Name  the  king  and  the  queen  of  the  Greek  gods. 

4.  Why  did  the  Athenians  become  sailors  and  traders? 

5.  Tell  why  the  Persians  attacked  Athens. 

6.  How  was  an  Athenian  boy  trained? 

7.  What  did  Pericles  do  for  Athens  during  his  rule? 

8.  Why  was  Alexander  called  Alexander  the  Great? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Find  out  about  the  Twelve  Labors  of  Hercules.  List  these 
Labors.  Prepare  to  tell  the  class  the  story  of  the  Labor  which  you 
think  is  the  most  exciting. 

2.  Prepare  a short  talk  in  which  you  tell  the  difference  between 
life  in  Sparta  and  life  in  Athens. 

3.  Make  a moving  picture  showing  the  life  of  a Spartan  boy. 
Prepare  a talk  to  explain  it. 

4.  Make  a list  of  the  reasons  why  many  Greeks  were  willing  to 
live  in  colonies. 

5.  Draw  a map  of  Greece  and  locate  Athens,  Sparta,  Delphi, 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Salamis. 

6.  Write  a paragraph  telling  what  Pericles  did  for  Athens. 

7.  Model  a bowl  or  vase  such  as  the  Greeks  made. 

8.  Find  out  about  the  three  kinds  of  Greek  columns  and  prepare 
to  tell  the  class  what  you  have  found  out. 

9.  Make  a list  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Greek  city-states. 
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10.  Prepare  a talk  telling  what  the  world  owes  to  Alexander. 

11.  List  the  ways  in  which  Greek  civilization  was  spread. 

12.  Class  Exercise:  Collect  all  the  pictures  you  can  of  the  Greek 
gods  and  goddesses.  Bind  the  pictures  together  in  a book  and  make 
a suitable  design  for  the  cover. 

13.  Class  Exercise:  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  dramatize  some 
incident  from  the  life  of  a Spartan  boy. 

14.  Class  Exercise:  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  act  out  the 
story  of  the  first  Marathon  race. 

15.  Class  Exercise:  Collect  pictures  of  buildings  that  have  Greek 
columns.  Place  the  pictures  of  ancient  buildings  in  one  group  and 
those  of  present-day  buildings  in  another  group. 

16.  Class  Exercise:  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  dramatize 
Demosthenes’  struggles  to  become  an  orator  and  to  speak  before  a 
Greek  assembly. 

17.  Class  Exercise:  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  dramatize 
Alexander’s  training  of  the  colt  Bucephalus. 

Some  Other  Interesting  Books 

You  are  almost  sure  to  enjoy  reading  any  of  the  following  books 
about  ancient  Greece,  its  heroes,  and  its  famous  men. 

Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now ; by 
Jane  Andrews 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands:  Ancient  Greece , by  James  Baikie 
Old  Greek  Stories ; Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Retold , by  James 
Baldwin 

Children  of  the  Dawn , by  Elsie  F.  Buckley 

The  Story  of  the  Greeks , by  H.  A.  Guerber 

Four  Old  Greeks ; Men  of  Old  Greece,  by  Jennie  Hall 

Children  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Louise  Lamprey 

The  Story  of  Greece,  by  Mary  Macgregor 

The  Spartan  Twins,  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins 

The  Story  of  the  Greek  People,  by  Eva  M.  Tappan 


1.  A Roman  bridge.  2.  Roman  coins.  3.  A scene 
Constantinople.  4.  A Roman  lictor.  5.  One  of  Christ’s  fol- 
lowers preaching.  6.  An  early  Christian  fighting  a lion.  7. 
A temple  to  the  goddess  Vesta. 


LIFE  AMONG 
THE  ROMANS 


A PREVIEW  OF  UNIT  FOUR 
Life  among  the  Romans 
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Like  Greece,  Rome  was  first  the  home  of  half- 
civilized,  wandering  herdsmen,  and  in  time  became 
one  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  all  history.  In  the 
next  unit  of  this  book  you  will  find  out  how  the  Romans 
settled  in  Italy,  how  they  defeated  the  neighboring 
tribes  and  made  them  part  of  Rome,  and  how  they 
built  up  the  great  Roman  Empire. 

You  will  enjoy  finding  out  how  much  the  Romans 
owed  to  the  Greeks  and  how  much  they  themselves  gave 
the  world.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  our  laws, 
our  ideas  about  building,  and  nearly  half  the  words 
with  which  we  express  our  thoughts  are  gifts  from 
ancient  Rome. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  Romans  began  as  a 
simple,  hard-working  people  and  then  became  so  lazy 
and  greedy  that  their  great  empire  was  taken  from 
them  by  their  warlike,  uncivilized  neighbors  to  the 
north. 

In  reading  of  Rome,  you  will  find  out  about  some  of 
the  more  famous  Roman  legends,  and  some  of  the  more 
interesting  Roman  heroes — both  real  and  imaginary. 
You  will  also  learn  about  the  coming  of  Jesus,  the 
beginnings  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great 
suffering  of  the  early  Christians. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Beginning  of  Rome 


Settling  in  Italy 

How  Italy  Was  Settled.  About  the  time 
that  the  Greeks  were  becoming  civilized,  the 
country  which  we  call  Italy  was  being  settled. 
Perhaps  the  first  settlements  were  made  about 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Nobody  knows  just  where  the  first  settlers 
in  Italy  came  from,  but  it  is  thought  that  they 
probably  came  from  somewhere  to  the  north. 
Perhaps  they  came  from  about  the  same  part 
of  the  world  as  had  the  early  Greeks.  It  may 
even  be  that  the  early  Greeks  and  the  early  set- 
tlers in  Italy  had  once  belonged  to  the  same 
tribes  of  wandering  shepherds.  In  any  case, 
the  people  who  strayed  into  Italy  came  in 
search  of  pastures  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 

How  These  People  Lived.  When  these 
shepherds  first  wandered  into  Italy,  they  were 
still  uncivilized.  For  food  they  used  the  meat 
and  milk  from  their  flocks,  and  the  fruits,  nuts, 
and  other  foods  which  they  found  growing 
wild.  Their  clothing  was  made  from  skins. 
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At  first  these  people  lived  in  rude  huts  made 
of  twigs  twisted  together  and  plastered  over 
with  mud.  The  floors  were  made  of  dried  mud 
or  clay. 

Since  there  were  no  windows  and  no  chim- 
neys, these  homes  were  very  dark  and  smoky. 
The  little  smoke  that  did  escape  passed  through 
a small  opening  in  the  roof.  But  even  this 
opening  was  not  always  helpful,  for  it  also  let 
in  rain.  To  catch  the  rain  water  that  fell,  a 
sort  of  basin  was  dug  in  the  floor. 

As  you  can  see,  these  early  settlers  in  Italy 
lived  very  simply,  much  as  did  all  other  unciv- 
ilized peoples.  But  upon  reaching  Italy,  they 
settled  down  and  began  to  farm.  Since  the  ge- 
ography of  the  country  probably  caused  them 
to  become  farmers,  let  us  find  out  what  kind 
of  country  Italy  is. 

The  Geography  of  Italy 

Few  Good  Harbors.  By  looking  at  the 
map  on  page  241,  you  will  see  that  Italy  is 
shaped  like  a large  boot,  pointing  its  heel  to- 
ward Greece  and  its  toe  toward  the  island  of 
Sicily.  Like  Greece,  it  is  a peninsula. 

But  the  coast  line  of  Italy  is  not  like  that  of 
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Greece.  It  is  not  cut  up  by  narrow  seas  and 
bays.  Instead,  the  shore  line  of  Italy  is  nearly 
straight,  so  there  are  few  good  harbors.  So 
the  people  did  not  turn  to  the  sea,  as  had  the 
Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians.  They  almost  had 
to  earn  their  living  from  the  land. 

A Broad  Plain.  By  again  looking  at  the 
map,  you  will  see  that  there  are  many  moun- 
tains in  Italy.  But  these  mountains  do  not  cut 
the  peninsula  up  into  a large  number  of  wind- 
ing valleys  and  tiny  plains,  as  do  the  mountains 
of  Greece.  Besides,  they  help  to  keep  the  cli- 
mate warm.  For  the  high  mountains  in  the 
north,  called  the  Alps,  keep  cold  winds  from 
reaching  the  peninsula. 

Running  from  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to 
the  very  tip  of  Italy  is  another  range  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Apennines.1  Fortunately,  the 
Apennines  are  on  only  one  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. Thus  the  western  side  of  the  country  is 
a wide  plain.  On  this  wide  plain  and  on  the 
mountain  slopes  the  simple  shepherds  fed  their 
goats  and  sheep  and  cattle. 

Italy  has  only  one  large  river.  This  is  the 
Po  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  But 
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there  is  another  river  in  Italy  that  has  been  im- 
portant ever  since  the  country  was  first  settled. 
This  small,  but  important,  stream  is  the  Tiber,1 
which  flows  through  about  the  center  of  the 
western  plain.  Be  sure  that  you  know  where 
the  Tiber  River  is,  for  you  will  soon  find  out 
what  an  important  place  its  valley  became,  even 
in  ancient  times. 

A Warm  Climate.  Fortunately,  the  cli- 
mate of  central  Italy  is  sunny  and  warm.  The 
sun  shines  brightly  the  year  round,  and  cold 
winds  cannot  come  in  from  the  north.  The 
breezes  which  blow  from  the  south  are  always 
warm  and  gentle. 

The  soil  of  the  western  plain  is  not  very  rich. 
Yet,  by  hard  work,  it  can  be  made  to  raise  fairly 
good  crops.  And  the  hillsides  and  mountain 
slopes  of  Italy  are  good  places  on  which  to 
raise  olive  trees  and  grapevines.  The  uplands 
are  also  covered  with  grass.  This  the  early  set- 
tlers used  as  feed  for  their  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  mountains,  plains,  and 
valleys  of  Italy  and  the  lack  of  harbors  all  had 
something  to  do  with  causing  the  people  to  be- 

1.  Tiber  (ti'ber) 
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come  shepherds  and  farmers.  It  is  no  won- 
der, then,  that  these  people  from  the  north  soon 
settled  down  to  raising  grain  and  to  pasturing 
flocks  in  Italy. 

The  Founding  of  Rome 

The  Latins.  When  these  shepherd  tribes 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  River  in  cen- 
tral Italy,  they  decided  to  stay  there.  They 
called  the  plain  in  which  they  settled  Latium.1 
Then  the  people  came  to  be  known  as  the  Lat- 
ins. 

The  Etruscans.  At  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Latins  wandered  into  Italy,  another 
people  also  came  there  to  live.  These  were  the 
Etruscans,2  a race  of  seamen  who  were  more 
civilized  than  the  Latins. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Etruscans  were  Ae- 
geans  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Greeks.  In  any  case,  they,  too,  settled 
on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  The  settlements 
of  these  early  Etruscans  were  across  the  Tiber 
River,  just  north  of  those  made  by  the  Latins. 

The  Beginning  of  Rome.  After  a time  the 
Latins  built  a small  village  on  a low  hill  near 

1.  Latium  (la'shl  um)  2.  Etruscans  (etrus'kanz) 
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the  south  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  hill,  which 
is  now  known  as  the  Palatine,  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  city 
of  the  Latins  was  later  named  Rome.  It  was 
to  become  the  greatest  city  of  ancient  times. 
Even  today  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  all  the  world.  For  the  location  of 
Rome,  see  the  map  on  page  241. 

There  are  six  other  hills  near  the  Palatine. 
Gradually  other  rude  villages  grew  up  on  these 
hills.  One  of  these  small  settlements  was  built 
by  the  Sabines,  a tribe  of  uncivilized  shepherds 
much  like  the  Latins.  As  time  passed,  the  Sa- 
bines and  the  Latins  began  to  trade  together. 
Their  trading  was  usually  carried  on  in  a low, 
marshy  place  between  the  hills  on  which  their 
villages  were  built.  Here  they  met  and  bar- 
tered their  goods.  Here,  too,  came  Etruscan, 
Greek,  and  Phoenician  traders. 

Later  the  Latins  and  the  Sabines  united. 
Then  their  villages  and  the  market  place  be- 
tween joined  to  make  Rome  a larger  settle- 
ment. Still  later  the  villages  on  the  other 
near-by  hills  also  united  with  Rome.  After 
awhile  all  the  people  who  united  to  make 
Rome  came  to  be  known  as  the  Romans. 
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From  then  till  now  Rome  has  often  been  called 
the  “City  of  the  Seven  Hills.”  As  you  will 
later  see,  the  market  place  of  the  Latins  be- 


Aeneas  made  friends  with  his  neighbors  in  Italy. 


came  pne  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Rome. 
It  was  usually  called  the  Forum. 

Some  Interesting  Legends 

The  Story  of  Aeneas.  Many,  many  years 
after  the  beginning  of  Rome,  the  Romans  told 
several  stories  about  the  founding  of  their  city. 
As  you  read  these  legends,  remember  that  they 
are  only  make-believe  stories.  Of  course,  they 
may  be  partly  true.  But  there  is  probably  lit- 
tle truth  in  them. 
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Of  all  the  legends,  one  of  the  best-known  is 
that  of  Aeneas.1  This  story  tells  how  the  great 
Trojan  hero  happened  to  settle  in  Italy.  At 
the  close  of  the  Trojan  War,  Aeneas,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Trojan  warriors,  es- 
caped from  the  Greeks.  With  his  old  father, 
his  young  son,  and  a large  number  of  follow- 
ers, he  decided  to  look  for  a new  home. 

When  they  thought  the  gods  were  with  them, 
they  set  sail.  But  they  did  not  go  far  before 
fierce  storms  drove  them  out  of  their  course. 
After  many  difficulties,  they  finally  reached 
Italy.  Here,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
Aeneas  and  his  men  made  a settlement.  Later 
Aeneas  united  his  followers  with  other  peo- 
ples whom  he  had  found  near  by.  After  that 
his  people  were  called  Latins. 

Romulus  and  Remus.  Another  legend 
tells  of  a time  about  three  hundred  years  after 
Aeneas  ruled  over  the  Latins.  According  to 
this  legend,  a prince  named  Amulius2  robbed 
his  brother  of  his  kingdom  and  put  his  brother’s 
son  to  death. 

A daughter  of  the  rightful  king  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  live.  She  had  twin  sons,  and, 

1.  Aeneas  (e  ne'as)  2.  Amulius  (a  moo'  li  us) 
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of  course,  Amulius  did  not  want  the  twins  to 
live.  He  feared  that  they  might  someday  take 
the  kingdom  from  him.  So  he  ordered  the 
baby  boys  to  be  put  into  the  Tiber  River.  He 
hoped,  of  course,  that  they  would  drown,  for 
the  river  was  very  high  at  this  time. 

But  the  twin  boys  did  not  drown.  Instead, 
they  floated  in  their  cradle  down  the  Tiber. 
At  last  their  cradle  caught  in  the  roots  of  a 
wild  fig  tree.  When  the  water  went  down,  the 
twins  were  left  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Thus 
they  escaped  being  drowned. 

It  so  happened  that  a wolf  living  near  by  car- 
ried the  twin  boys  to  her  den.  There  she  kept 
them  warm  and  nursed  them  until  a shepherd 
found  them  and  took  them  home  with  him. 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  then  cared  for 
the  boys,  whom  they  called  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus. Later  they  found  out  who  the  boys  were. 
Then  when  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  to  man- 
hood, the  shepherd  told  them  how  their  grand- 
father had  been  robbed  of  his  kingdom  by 
Amulius.  The  story  made  the  boys  so  angry 
that  they  decided  to  punish  Amulius.  This 
they  did.  Then  they  helped  their  aged  grand- 
father to  get  back  his  throne. 


Scornfully  Remus  leaped  over  the  wall  and  cried,  “This  is 
what  your  enemies  will  do!” 
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After  that  Romulus  and  Remus  wanted  a 
kingdom  of  their  own  to  rule.  So  they  decided 
to  build  a city  and  to  make  a kingdom  for 
themselves.  The  spot  which  they  chose  was  a 
hilltop  near  the  Tiber.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  place  where  they  had  been  cared  for  by  the 
wolf. 

All  went  well  until  the  brothers  began  to 
quarrel  over  a name  for  their  new  city.  After 
arguing  awhile,  they  agreed  to  call  the  new 
city  Rome  after  Romulus. 

But  this  did  not  end  the  trouble  between  the 
two  young  men.  For  Remus,  it  seemed,  was 
a poor  loser.  Angered  by  Romulus’  victory, 
he  quarreled  with  his  brother.  At  first  Rom- 
ulus paid  little  attention  to  Remus  and  set  to 
work  to  build  the  wall  which  was  to  protect 
the  new  city. 

When  part  of  the  wall  had  been  built,  Remus 
leaped  over  it  and  said  scornfully,  “Such  a 
wall!  This  is  what  your  enemies  will  do!” 

As  you  can  imagine,  this  remark  made  Rom- 
ulus angry,  so  he  replied,  “And  this  is  what 
will  happen  to  them!” 

At  the  same  time  Romulus  struck  his  brother 
a hard  blow  on  the  head,  and  Remus  fell  dead 
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at  his  feet.  Romulus  was  very  unhappy  about 
his  rash  act,  but  he  continued  to  build  the  city 
on  the  Tiber.  This,  so  the  legend  goes,  was 
the  beginning  of  Rome. 

Becoming  Rome’s  first  king,  Romulus  made 
the  city  powerful  in  war.  He  also  gave  his 
people  good  laws  and  taught  them  to  worship 
many  gods.  Romulus  ruled  for  a number  of 
years.  Then  at  last  he  was  taken  to  live  among 
the  gods  on  Mt.  Olympus.  After  that  Romu- 
lus was  worshiped  by  the  Romans  as  a god. 

The  Romans  and  the  Sabines.  Another 
legend  tells  how  the  Romans  gained  more  peo- 
ple for  their  new  city.  Because  Romulus  wel- 
comed to  Rome  everyone  who  wished  to  come, 
all  kinds  of  men  flocked  into  the  city.  Some 
of  those  who  came  were  murderers,  thieves,  or 
men  who  had  been  prisoners.  As  you  can  im- 
agine, Rome  was  a very  rough  place  in  those 
days. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  were  no  women 
in  Rome  at  this  time.  Nor  would  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  allow  their  daughters  to  marry 
the  Romans.  When  Romulus  asked  them  to  let 
their  daughters  marry  his  followers,  his  neigh- 
bors said,  “If  you  want  wives  for  such  rough 
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For  a long  time  the  fighting  between  the  Sabines  and  the 
Romans  continued.  But  at  length  the  women  begged  their 
fathers  and  brothers  to  make  peace  with  their  husbands,  and 
so  the  war  came  to  an  end. 

men,  you  had  better  go  out  and  find  women 
slaves  and  women  thieves.” 

This  advice  did  not  please  Romulus.  So  he 
planned  to  capture  women  from  the  neighbor- 
ing tribe  of  Sabines.  To  carry  out  his  plan, 
he  asked  the  Sabines  and  other  neighbors  to  a 
celebration  at  Rome. 

The  Sabines  came  in  great  numbers,  bring- 
ing their  wives  and  daughters.  While  the  vis- 
itors were  watching  the  games  which  Romulus 
had  planned,  the  Romans  rushed  among  them. 
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Seizing  a large  number  of  the  Sabine  women, 
the  Roman  men  carried  them  away  to  become 
their  wives. 

Of  course,  this  unfair  treatment  angered  the 
Sabine  men.  So  they  left  Rome  and  made 
plans  to  attack  the  city.  Returning  soon  after- 
ward, the  Sabines  fought  fiercely  to  free  their 
stolen  women.  The  struggle  raged  for  a long 
time. 

Then  finally  the  Sabines  discovered  that  the 
women  did  not  want  to  return  to  their  old 
homes.  In  fact,  the  Sabine  women  were  so 
well  pleased  with  their  Roman  husbands  that 
they  begged  their  fathers  and  brothers  not  to 
fight.  Instead,  they  asked  that  the  Sabines  and 
the  Romans  make  peace. 

When  the  Sabine  warriors  heard  this,  they 
stopped  fighting.  After  a time  the  Sabines  be- 
came friendly  with  the  Romans  and  united 
with  them  to  become  one  city.  Thus  Rome 
became  a larger  and  more  important  city. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
Life  among  the  Early  Romans 


The  Romans  and  the  Etruscans 

Learning  from  the  Etruscans.  The  Ro- 
mans gradually  learned  from  the  peoples  with 
whom  they  traded.  Of  all  their  teachers,  the 
Etruscans  were  probably  the  best.  For  it  was 
from  the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans  got  their 
first  lessons  in  civilized  living. 

In  the  Forum,  Roman  farmers  and  herds- 
men bartered  their  grain  or  their  cattle  for  the 
goods  brought  there  by  the  more  civilized 
Etruscans.  In  this  way  the  Romans  gradually 
learned  many  new  things. 

Thus  in  time  the  Romans  learned  to  use 
metal  tools  and  weapons.  Later  they  even 
made  such  things  for  themselves.  They  also 
learned  to  make  strong  walls  about  their  city, 
to  use  the  arch,  and  to  build  with  stone.  Copy- 
ing after  the  Etruscans,  they  built  roads  and 
streets,  bridges,  and  sewers  for  draining  the 
swampy  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

Still  later  the  Romans  learned  what  the 
Etruscans  could  teach  them  about  pottery  mak- 
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mg,  painting,  astronomy,  and  even  medicine. 
From  the  Etruscans,  too,  came  Rome’s  first  les- 
sons in  collecting  and  training  an  army  and  in 
carrying  on  warfare.  Even  the  clothing  which 
the  later  Romans  wore  was  patterned  after 
that  which  the  Etruscan  seamen  had  brought 
from  Greece. 

Rule  of  the  Etruscan  Kings.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  the  Romans  feared  the  more  civ- 
ilized Etruscans.  They  early  saw  how  easily 
Etruscan  sailors  brought  their  boats  up  the 
Tiber.  The  Romans  also  realized  that  the 
Etruscans  had  better  tools  and  weapons  than 
they  and  that  they  knew  more  about  fighting. 
So  the  Romans  carefully  watched  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  north. 

But  all  this  watching  did  little  good.  For 
at  last  an  Etruscan  ruler  led  an  army  across 
the  Tiber,  drove  out  the  Roman  chiefs,  and 
took  Rome.  For  some  two  hundred  fifty  years 
after  that  Rome  was  ruled  by  Etruscan  kings. 

Under  Etruscan  rulers  the  city  of  Rome 
grew  larger  and  larger.  In  fact,  it  may  be  that 
it  was  the  Etruscan  kings  who  conquered  the 
settlements  on  the  six  near-by  hills  and  united 
them  to  make  Rome  a city. 
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It  was  probably  during  the  rule  of  the  Etrus- 
can kings  that  early  Rome  was  first  improved 
to  any  large  extent.  For  these  Etruscan  rulers 
had  walls  built  to  protect  the  city  from  its  ene- 
mies. They  also  had  the  near-by  swamps 
drained  and  docks  built  along  the  Tiber  River. 
Some  of  their  work  may  still  be  seen. 

The  Last  of  Rome’s  Kings.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  Etruscan  rulers  were  hard,  cruel 
men.  This  was  especially  true  of  one  king, 
Tarquin,  who  was  so  cruel  and  proud  that  he 
came  to  be  called  Tarquin  the  Proud.  Fi- 
nally this  ruler  became  so  hard  on  the  people 
that  they  drove  him  from  the  city.  Thus  the 
rule  of  the  Etruscan  kings  came  to  an  end. 
After  that  the  Romans  vowed  that  they  would 
never  again  be  ruled  by  a king.  Nor  did  they 
ever  again  have  a ruler  who  was  given  that 
title. 

The  Story  of  Horatius.  Now,  this  story 
about  the  Etruscan  kings  is  believed  by  some 
historians.  But  much  of  it  can  only  be 
guessed.  For  although  the  Etruscans  could 
write,  nobody  has  yet  learned  to  read  their  lan- 
guage. So  we  cannot  be  sure  about  the  Etrus- 
can rule  of  Rome. 
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The  later  Romans  themselves  told  a story 
about  Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  of  the  Etrus- 
can kings.  As  you  read  this  story,  remember 
that  it  may  be  only  a legend.  Yet  it  may  be  at 
least  partly  true.  In  any  case,  this  story  of 
Horatius 1 shows  us  how  much  the  early  Ro- 
mans admired  brave  and  patriotic  men. 

As  you  can  imagine,  Tarquin  was  angry 
when  the  people  drove  him  out  of  Rome.  He 
even  tried  to  get  some  of  the  Etruscans  who 
lived  in  other  cities  to  help  him  get  back  his 
kingdom.  Since  these  neighboring  Etruscans 
were  jealous  of  Rome’s  power,  they  were  glad 
to  join  Tarquin. 

So  Tarquin  led  an  army  of  followers  against 
the  city  which  had  driven  him  out.  In  short 
time  these  soldiers  captured  a hill  across  the 
Tiber  from  Rome.  Then  they  planned  to  cross 
the  bridge  to  the  city  itself. 

Frightened  by  Tarquin  and  his  army  of 
Etruscan  soldiers,  the  Romans  who  had  been 
working  in  their  fields  hastened  into  the  city. 
Even  the  Roman  soldiers  on  guard  outside  the 
city  fled  into  Rome.  There  they  hoped  to  be 
safe  within  the  city’s  walls.  As  the  enemy 
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drew  nearer  the  bridge,  the  Romans  decided 
that  the  bridge  must  be  cut  down.  By  doing 
this,  they  hoped  that  the  enemy’s  army  could 
not  enter  Rome. 

While  the  Romans  were  talking  over  this 
plan,  Horatius,  one  of  the  strongest  and  brav- 
est of  the  Roman  warriors,  stepped  forward 
and  said,  “Yes,  we  must  cut  down  the  bridge! 
With  two  men  to  help  me,  I will  hold  the  en- 
emy off  while  the  rest  of  you  cut  it  in  two.” 
Upon  hearing  this  offer,  two  brave  young 
Romans  said  that  they  would  help  Horatius. 
Just  imagine  how  the  enemy  must  have 
laughed  and  jeered  when  they  saw  the  three 
Romans  take  their  places  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge.  As  the  Etruscans  moved  toward  them, 
only  a few  could  reach  the  three  brave  war- 
riors, for  the  bridge  was  very  narrow. 

One  after  another,  the  Etruscans  who  came 
forward  were  either  forced  back  or  were  killed 
by  Horatius  or  one  of  his  companions.  While 
this  fighting  was  going  on,  the  other  Romans 
were  busily  chopping  away  the  bridge. 

At  last  someone  cried  out,  “Come  back,  Ho- 
ratius! Come  back  before  the  bridge  falls!” 
Then,  at  Horatius’  command,  his  two  com- 
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and  burdened  with  his  armor,  leaped  into  the 
rushing  waters,  swam  across  the  Tiber,  and 
joined  his  companions. 

Seeing  that  they  could  not  safely  cross  the 
river,  the  Etruscans  left.  When  the  Romans 
saw  this,  they  shouted  joyfully  because  their 


panions  recrossed  the  bridge.  This  left  Hora- 
tius  standing  alone  on  the  farther  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  Just  as  the  two  other  men  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  the  bridge  went  down  with  a 
crash.  Then  Horatius,  although  wounded 


Horatius,  in  full  armor,  swam  across  the  stream. 
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city  had  been  saved.  Although  the  war  lasted 
for  some  time  after  that,  Rome  finally  won. 

From  then  on  the  city  of  Rome  was  free 
from  the  rule  of  kings.  To  show  how  thank- 
ful they  were,  the  Romans  had  a statue  of  Ho- 
ratius  set  up  in  the  Forum.  They  also  gave 
him  all  the  land  he  could  plow  around  in  a 
day. 

Learning  from  the  Greeks 

Many  New  Lessons.  The  Romans  learned 
a great  deal  not  only  from  the  Etruscans,  but 
also  from  the  Greeks.  As  you  know,  the 
Greeks  had  already  founded  a number  of  colo- 
nies in  southern  Italy.  For  the  location  of 
these  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  see  the  map  on 
page  241. 

During  the  time  that  the  Etruscans  ruled 
Rome,  Greek  merchants  from  these  colonies 
came  to  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  There  they 
traded  their  finer  wares  from  the  East  for  the 
grain  and  animals  of  the  Romans. 

From  these  Greeks  the  Romans  learned  to 
make  ships  and  to  sail  the  seas.  From  the 
Greeks  the  people  of  Rome  also  learned  to  use 
Greek  pottery,  Greek  clothing,  and  Greek 
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tools  and  weapons.  Gradually  the  Romans 
also  learned  to  measure  and  to  weigh  things 
as  did  the  Greeks. 

Learning  to  Use  Coins.  Greek  traders  also 
taught  the  Romans  to  use  coins.  At  first  the 
uncivilized  Romans  had  traded  only  by  bar- 
ter. Then  later  they  had  used  cattle  as  money. 
When  this  way  of  paying  for  things  proved  to 
be  awkward,  the  Romans  used  bars  of  iron, 
each  having  the  figure  of  a cow  or  an  ox  on  it. 

After  that,  perhaps  a hundred  fifty  years 
after  the  last  Etruscan  king  was  driven  out  of 
Rome,  the  Romans  made  copper  coins  for  car- 
rying on  their  trade.  Still  later  they  made 
their  coins  of  silver.  All  this  the  Romans 
learned  from  the  Greek  colonists  and  traders. 

Improving  the  Language.  The  Greeks  also 
taught  the  Romans  many  Greek  words.  These 
finally  made  their  way  into  Latin,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans  was  called.  To  this  day 
Latin  and  Greek  have  many  words  that  are 
alike. 

How  the  Alphabet  Reached  Rome.  Then 
in  time  the  Greeks  taught  the  Romans  some- 
thing even  more  important.  They  showed  the 
less  civilized  people  of  Rome  how  to  use  the 
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Greek  alphabet.  Thus  the  alphabet  which  had 
started  in  Egypt,  gone  to  Phoenicia,  and  been 
carried  by  Phoenician  traders  to  Greece,  had 
made  its  way  still  farther  westward.  From 
Rome  it  was  to  be  carried  over  most  of  Europe 
and  then  to  America.  After  learning  to  use 
the  alphabet,  the  Romans  were  able  to  write. 
Thus  they  took  another  important  step  for- 
ward. 

Roman  Religion.  Much  of  Rome’s  religion 
also  came  from  the  Greeks.  Although  the  first 
Romans  had  had  few  ideas  about  religion,  they 
had  finally  come  to  believe  that  there  were  gods 
of  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  so  on. 

Then  as  time  passed,  the  Romans  learned 
about  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Romans  found  that  many  of  the 
Greek  gods  were  much  like  their  own.  In 
time  the  gods  and  heroes  of  these  two  peoples 
came  to  differ  in  little  but  name. 

Of  all  the  gods,  the  Romans  especially  hon- 
ored Vesta,  goddess  of  the  hearth  and  the 
home.  Every  family  worshiped  her  and  on  its 
hearthstone  kept  a fire  always  burning  in  her 
honor.  It  was  even  believed  that  the  goddess 
Vesta  actually  lived  on  the  family  hearth  and 
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watched  over  the  family  and  gave  it  protection 
from  all  harm. 

The  Romans  had  one  god  who  was  different 
from  any  of  the  Greek  gods.  This  was  Janus, 
who  was  believed  to  guard  the  gate  of  every 
Roman  city  and  the  door  of  every  Roman 


By  offering  sacrifices,  the  Romans  honored  their  gods. 

building.  This  god  was  supposed  to  have  two 
faces,  one  to  watch  each  side  of  the  gate  or 
door.  Our  first  month  is  named  for  Janus. 

As  the  Romans  learned  about  building  from 
the  Greeks,  they  made  many  beautiful  temples 
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in  which  to  worship  their  gods  and  goddesses. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  was  a small 
temple  built  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Vesta. 

This  temple,  which  stood  in  the  Forum,  was 
cared  for  by  six  beautiful  maidens,  called  the 
Vestal  Virgins.  The  Vestal  Virgins  spent 
their  lives  in  the  temple.  Their  chief  duty  was 
to  keep  a fire  burning  on  the  altar  at  all  times. 
To  the  Romans  this  fire  stood  for  the  hearth 
of  their  city.  In  later  times  a temple  to  Janus 
was  also  built  in  the  Forum. 

What  the  Early  Romans  Were  Like 

Simple  Farmers  and  Shepherds.  The 
Romans  of  these  early  times  were  still  a simple 
people.  Most  of  them  continued  to  be  farm- 
ers, shepherds,  or  traders.  Almost  every  day 
the  farmers  went  out  into  their  fields  to  plow 
their  ground,  to  plant  their  seeds,  or  to  har- 
vest their  crops.  The  shepherds  still  spent 
their  days  on  the  hillsides  taking  care  of  their 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  Roman  farms  stretched  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Rome.  But  they  were  not  farms  such 
as  we  have  today.  In  fact,  most  of  the  earlier 
Roman  farms  were  small  plots  of  ground  hav- 
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The  early  Roman  lived  simply  and  frugally.  From  morning 
light  until  sunset  he  worked  hard  on  his  small  farm,  raising 
grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 


ing  no  more  than  three  or  four  acres  in  each. 

Often  the  farmer  lived  inside  Rome,  where 
he  was  much  safer  than  he  was  outside  the  city 
walls.  Such  farmers  went  out  to  their  farms 
each  morning  and  came  back  to  the  city  again 
each  night.  In  case  of  danger  during  the  day 
they  returned  to  the  city  for  protection. 

The  early  Roman  farmer  worked  very  hard 
to  make  a living.  Using  a crude  plow  drawn 
by  an  ox  or  a cow,  he  worked  from  early  morn- 
ing till  the  sun  went  down  at  night. 

What  the  Romans  Ate.  The  crops  which 
these  small  farmers  raised  were  grains,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  From  the  grain  they  made  a 
sort  of  thin  mush.  This  was  the  main  dish  of 
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the  Roman  people  for  a long  time.  Then  later 
they  learned  to  grind  their  grain  and  make  it 
into  bread.  Among  their  chief  fruits  were  the 
grape  and  the  olive.  From  the  grape  they 
made  vinegar  and  wine.  The  olives  they  either 
ate  raw  or  pressed  to  get  oil. 

Chickens,  geese,  and  pigs  were  also  raised 
on  the  small  Roman  farms.  These,  together 
with  goats,  cows,  and  sheep,  gave  the  Romans 
the  meat  that  they  needed.  Besides  these  foods, 
the  Romans  also  drank  a great  deal  of  milk 
and  ate  several  kinds  of  cheese.  Everything 
that  they  ate  came  from  their  own  small  farms 
or  from  the  animals  which  the  Roman  shep- 
herds raised. 

What  the  Romans  Wore.  The  clothing  of 
these  people  was  also  very  simple.  When  they 
worked,  they  usually  wore  a garment  that 
looked  very  much  like  a long  shirt  and  reached 
only  to  the  knees.  This  garment,  made  of 
coarse  woven  cloth  and  called  a tunic,  had 
been  brought  to  Rome  from  Greece  by  Etrus- 
can and  Greek  traders. 

So,  too,  had  the  toga  come  from  Greece. 
This  was  a garment  made  of  a very  large  piece 
of  cloth.  It  was  wrapped  about  the  body,  and 
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one  end  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder. 
This  long,  flowing  robe  was  worn  over  the 
tunic  when  the  farmers  wanted  to  look  better 
dressed.  There  was  almost  no  difference  be- 
tween the  clothing  worn  by  the  men  and  that 
worn  by  the  women. 

Early  Roman  Homes.  For  a long  time  the 
Romans  continued  to  live  in  simple  homes 
such  as  those  told  about  on  page  240  of  this 
book.  Then  later  they  learned  to  make  houses 
of  mud  bricks.  But  even  then  their  homes  had 
only  one  room.  A long  time  was  to  pass  be- 
fore the  Romans  would  begin  to  build  better 
homes. 

Often  a rude  table  and  a few  stools  and 
benches  were  the  only  furniture  in  such  a 
home.  The  fireplace,  built  opposite  the  wide 
doorway  of  the  house,  furnished  both  heat  and 
light.  It  was  also  used  for  all  the  family  cook- 
ing. 

A Patriotic,  Brave  People.  Because  most 
of  Rome’s  neighbors  were  not  friendly,  the  ear- 
lier Romans  had  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time 
fighting.  They  loved  their  city  dearly  and 
were  always  willing  to  fight  for  it.  No  people 
were  ever  more  patriotic  than  were  the  early 
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Romans.  They  gladly  obeyed  the  laws  of  their 
city  and  were  always  eager  to  help  make  their 
city  great.  In  the  next  chapter  you  will  find 
out  how  these  people  were  ruled. 

The  Romans  were  a people  who  worked 
hard  during  times  of  peace  and  fought  bravely 
when  they  were  at  war.  This  life  made  them 
a people  of  strong  will,  who  were  determined 
to  do  whatever  they  believed  to  be  right.  They 
had  great  self-control  and  did  not  give  way  to 
their  feelings.  They  did  their  work  even  when 
the  work  was  hard  and  unpleasant.  They  were 
a brave,  strong,  and  fearless  people. 

Since  the  Romans  had  great  respect  for  law 
and  order,  they  always  obeyed  laws  and  com- 
mands. This  was  especially  true  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Roman  army  was  the  best  of  the  ancient  world. 
No  soldiers  were  ever  better-trained,  braver,  or 
stronger  than  were  those  of  early  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

How  Rome  Became  a Republic 


How  Rome  Was  Ruled 


Rule  of  the  Father.  The  most  important 
person  in  the  Roman  family  was  the  father. 
In  fact,  the  father  was  really  the  ruler  of  his 
wife,  his  unmarried  daughters,  his  sons,  and 
his  sons’  wives  and  children.  When  a daugh- 
ter married,  she  was  no  longer  ruled  by  her 
father.  Instead,  she  became  a member  of  her 
husband’s  family. 

If  a Roman  father  cared  to  do  so,  he  might 
sell  any  member  of  his  family  into  slavery.  Or 
he  might  have  his  wife  or  his  children  put  to 
death.  If  he  wanted  to  take  the  money  of  his 
children,  there  was  no  way  to  keep  him  from 
doing  so. 

So  long  as  the  father  lived,  his  children  had 
to  obey  him  in  every  way.  If  a son  were  mar- 
ried and  lived  in  his  own  home,  he,  his  wife, 
and  his  children  still  had  to  obey  his  father. 
Even  though  the  son  had  become  a very  im- 
portant man,  he  had  to  do  exactly  as  his  father 
wished.  So  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  to 
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every  young  Roman  was  to  obey.  The  person 
who  disobeyed  his  father  might  even  be  put  to 
death. 

This  training  helped  to  make  the  Romans 
carry  out  their  city’s  laws.  When  they  grew 
up,  they  knew  how  to  obey  their  rulers,  as  well 
as  their  fathers.  If  they  became  soldiers,  they 
willingly  carried  out  the  orders  given  them  by 
their  army  officers.  As  you  know,  this  helped 
to  make  the  Roman  army  great.  At  one  time 
it  was  the  strongest  army  in  the  world. 

In  time  the  fathers  of  the  old  Roman  fami- 
lies became  the  nobles  of  the  city.  They  were 
usually  spoken  of  as  patricians.  The  word 
patrician  comes  from  a Latin  word  meaning 
father.  Later  you  will  see  how  the  patricians 
ruled  Rome,  much  as  they  ruled  their  families. 

When  Rome  Was  Ruled  by  a King.  We 
have  already  found  out  about  the  last  of  the 
Roman  kings.  But  let  us  go  back  and  see  how 
these  kings  had  ruled  Rome.  In  those  early 
days  the  king  was  a sort  of  father  to  all  his 
people.  He  ruled  over  them  just  as  the  father 
ruled  over  his  family.  He  made  many  of  the 
laws  and  saw  that  they  were  obeyed.  When- 
ever a dispute  arose,  he  decided  it  as  he  thought 
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best.  Thus  he  was  the  chief  judge  for  his  peo- 
ple. He  was  also  head  of  the  mighty  Roman 
army  and  head  of  all  Roman  religion. 

Wherever  the  king  went,  twelve  servants 
went  with  him.  They  were  called  lictors. 
Over  his  left  shoulder  each  lictor  carried  a 
bundle  of  elm  rods.  These  were  wrapped 
about  an  ax.  The  rods  were  to  remind  the 
people  that  the  king  had  power  to  whip  them 
if  he  thought  it  best  to  do  so.  The  ax  was  to 
show  them  that  the  king  could  even  have  them 
put  to  death.  As  you  can  see,  the'  king’s  word 
was  law. 

The  Roman  Senate.  Although  the  Roman 
king  was  powerful,  he  had  other  men  to  help 
him  make  laws  for  Rome.  Each  of  these  men 
was  called  a senator.  The  word  senator  comes 
from  a Latin  word  meaning  old  man. 

The  senators  were  chosen  by  the  king  and 
held  office  for  life.  They  were  chosen  from 
the  patricians.  In  fact,  only  a patrician  could 
be  a senator.  The  senate  helped  the  king  make 
laws.  Whenever  an  important  matter  was  to 
be  decided,  the  king  usually  asked  the  advice 
of  the  senators.  He  almost  always  followed 
their  advice,  too. 
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The  Roman  Assembly.  Sometimes  a Ro- 
man king  also  asked  the  common  people  what 
they  thought  about  certain  things.  When  he 
wished  to  get  their  opinion,  he  had  criers  go 
through  the  city  blowing  large  ox  horns.  In 
this  way  he  let  the  people  know  that  he  wanted 
them  to  come  to  a meeting  in  the  Forum.  The 
men  who  came  to  this  meeting,  or  assembly, 
sometimes  decided  such  matters  as  whether  the 
city  should  go  to  war  or  whether  the  laws  of 
Rome  should  be  changed. 

Consuls  Instead  of  a King.  As  you  know, 
Rome  finally  drove  out  its  kings.  Then  the 
city  became  a republic.  Instead  of  a king, 
Rome  was  then  ruled  by  two  men,  called  con- 
suls. 

These  consuls  were  elected  by  the  senate  for 
one  year  only.  There  were  two  of  them  so  that 
no  one  man  might  have  all  the  power  in  his 
own  hands.  The  Romans  thought  that  each 
consul  would  watch  the  other  and  keep  him 
from  getting  too  much  power.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a wise  plan.  At  least  it  worked  well 
for  several  hundred  years. 

Like  the  kings  of  Rome,  the  consuls  also 
had  lictors  to  carry  bundles  of  rods  and  axes 


When  the  kings  were  driven  out,  the  senators  became  the 
lawmakers  and  the  real  rulers  of  Rome. 
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for  them.  This  meant  that  the  consuls  had  just 
as  much  power  as  the  kings  had  had. 

The  consuls  also  had  charge  of  the  Roman 
army  and  of  all  Roman  religion.  Besides  this, 
they  were  judges  for  their  people.  To  show 
their  power,  the  consuls  wore  beautiful  togas 
trimmed  in  purple.  They  sat  on  ivory  thrones. 

Under  the  consuls,  the  patricians  gained 
more  and  more  power.  For  a long  time  the 
senate  made  all  the  laws  for  the  Romans.  In 
fact,  the  patrician  senators  were  the  real  rulers 
of  Rome.  As  the  patricians  became  more 
powerful,  the  common  people  lost  the  few 
rights  they  had  had.  They  were  worse  off  than 
they  had  been  during  the  rule  of  the  kings. 

The  Roman  Dictator.  So  long  as  Rome 
was  at  peace,  the  two  consuls  usually  worked 
together  very  well.  But  when  war  came,  this 
government  did  not  work  smoothly.  So  the 
Romans  chose  a dictator.  This  one  man  then 
had  all  the  power  in  Rome.  Even  the  consuls 
had  to  obey  him.  The  dictator  could  make 
the  people  in  Rome  turn  over  everything  they 
owned  to  him  and  the  city.  Fortunately,  no- 
body could  be  a dictator  for  more  than  six 
months  at  a time. 
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The  Story  of  Gincinnatus.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  Roman  legends  is  told 
about  a Roman  dictator.  As  you  read  this 
story,  remember  that  it  may  not  be  true  at  all. 
But  this  story  shows  how  much  the  early  Ro- 
mans loved  their  city.  It  also  shows  how  will- 
ing they  were  to  help  when  Rome  was  in 
trouble. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  things  told 
about  in  this  story  happened  about  fifty  years 
after  the  Romans  had  driven  out  their  last 
king.  At  that  time  one  of  the  neighboring 
tribes  to  the  east  began  to  attack  a number  of 
the  small  towns  of  Italy.  Since  these  towns 
were  owned  by  Rome,  a Roman  army  was  sent 
against  the  enemy.  But  the  enemy  trapped 
the  Roman  soldiers  in  a deep,  narrow  valley. 
For  a time  it  looked  as  though  the  Romans 
would  be  badly  beaten. 

When  the  messengers  from  the  Roman  army 
reached  Rome  with  the  news  of  the  soldiers’ 
danger,  the  senators  decided  that  a dictator  must 
be  chosen.  They  also  decided  that  a farmer 
named  Gincinnatus 1 was  the  man  for  that  high 
office. 

1.  Cincinnatus  (sin's!  na'tws) 
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Messengers  were  then  sent  to  tell  Cincin- 
natus  that  he  had  been  chosen  dictator.  When 
the  messengers  reached  his  farm  outside  the 
city  walls,  they  found  Cincinnatus  plowing  in 
the  field. 

When  the  messengers  told  Cincinnatus  that 
he  had  been  made  dictator,  he  left  his  team  in 
the  field  and  started  for  Rome.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  city,  he  ordered  all  men  old  enough  to 
serve  as  soldiers  to  meet  before  sunset.  He 
also  asked  each  of  them  to  bring  his  weapons 
and  food  enough  to  last  five  days. 

At  midnight  Cincinnatus  and  his  men 
reached  the  point  where  the  Roman  army  was 
being  held  by  the  enemy.  After  looking  the 
place  over  and  learning  where  both  armies 
were,  Cincinnatus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  slip 
around  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

At  a given  signal  Cincinnatus’  men  began 
to  shout  and  yell  as  loudly  as  they  could.  The 
noise  which  they  made  gave  hope  and  courage 
to  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  they  joined  in  the 
attack.  Then  all  the  Romans  rushed  upon  the 
enemy  and  defeated  them  before  sunrise. 

Cincinnatus  was  not  like  most  generals  of 
that  day.  Instead  of  wanting  to  kill  the  enemy 
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or  to  make  slaves  of  them,  he  asked  only  that 
they  live  in  peace.  So  he  ordered  two  spears 
to  be  set  in  the  earth  and  a third  spear  to  be 
fastened  across  their  tops. 


As  a sign  of  their  submission  to  the  Romans,  the  conquered 
men  passed  “under  the  yoke.” 

After  this  was  done,  Cincinnatus  ordered 
the  enemy  to  put  down  their  arms  and  to 
take  off  all  their  clothing  except  one  garment. 
Then  Cincinnatus  ordered  each  man  of  the 
enemy’s  army  to  pass  under  the  spear,  or  “un- 
der the  yoke”  as  the  Romans  said.  This  was 
the  enemy’s  way  of  promising  to  keep  the 
peace. 
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Cincinnatus  was  just  the  kind  of  man  that 
the  early  Roman  people  loved  and  honored 
most.  He  had  left  his  own  work,  had  helped 
to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  had  saved  Rome. 
After  he  had  acted  as  dictator  for  only  sixteen 
days,  his  work  was  done.  So  he  gave  up  all 
claim  to  the  office  of  dictator  and  returned  to 
his  plow. 

Cincinnatus  might  easily  have  made  him- 
self ruler  of  Rome.  But  he  did  not  want  such 
an  office.  Instead,  he  wanted  to  go  back  to 
his  farm  and  work  peacefully  in  his  own  fields. 
As  you  see,  he  was  a patriotic  man,  who  thought 
more  of  his  city  than  of  himself. 

The  Plebeians.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  common  people.  Usually  this  class  of 
Romans  is  spoken  of  as  the  plebeians , a word 
meaning  common  people . The  plebeians  were 
all  the  free  people  of  Rome  who  were  not  pa- 
tricians. They  were  the  owners  of  the  small 
farms  and  the  workmen  of  the  city. 

The  plebeians  had  almost  no  rights.  They 
were  seldom  given  a share  in  the  government 
and  they  could  not  hold  office.  Nor  could  they 
marry  any  patrician.  In  most  ways  they  were 
badly  treated  by  the  patricians. 
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The  Slaves.  There  was  also  a large  number 
of  slaves  in  Rome.  Usually  the  slaves  were 
people  who  had  been  taken  in  war.  They  had 
to  work  very  hard,  and  they  were  not  paid  for 
what  they  did.  At  almost  all  times  they  were 
cruelly  treated. 

Mistreating  the  Plebeians.  At  all  times 
the  patricians  tried  to  keep  the  plebeians  down. 
At  the  same  time  the  plebeians  kept  trying  to 
gain  power  in  the  government  and  to  get  laws 
passed  which  would  give  them  more  rights. 
The  struggles  between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians  lasted  a long  time.  In  the  end  they 
almost  destroyed  Rome. 

Many  of  the  laws  which  the  patricians  passed 
were  very  harsh.  For  example,  the  plebeians 
were  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  army  without 
pay.  They  were  also  forced  to  pay  taxes,  even 
though  they  could  not  vote.  If  their  small 
farms  were  destroyed  during  a war,  as  often 
happened,  they  could  not  make  a living. 

When  the  plebeians  ran  into  debt,  they  had 
to  borrow  from  the  patricians.  Then  when 
they  could  not  pay  their  debts,  the  patricians 
took  their  land  and  had  them  thrown  into 
prison.  Sometimes  the  plebeians  were  even 
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sold  as  slaves.  As  you  can  understand,  these 
poor  people  had  a hard  time.  They  had  many 
reasons  for  being  miserable. 

Victory  for  the  Plebeians.  About  the  time 
that  Rome  drove  away  its  last  king  and  de- 
cided to  be  ruled  by  consuls,  the  plebeians 
won  a great  victory.  They  decided  that  they 
could  no  longer  live  in  a city  that  treated  them 
so  badly  as  did  Rome.  So  they  chose  a leader 
and  marched  out  of  Rome  to  a hill  near  by. 
There  the  plebeians  decided  to  start  a city  for 
themselves. 

When  the  patricians  found  out  what  the  ple- 
beians had  done,  they  were  worried.  They 
knew  that  they  needed  the  plebeians  to  work  on 
their  farms  and  to  serve  as  foot  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army.  So  the  patricians  sent  a mes- 
senger to  ask  the  plebeians  to  return. 

This  messenger  told  the  plebeians  that  they 
needed  the  patricians  just  as  much  as  the  pa- 
tricians needed  the  plebeians.  Wishing  to  co- 
operate, the  plebeians  finally  said  they  would 
come  back  to  Rome.  But  they  first  made  the 
patricians  promise  that  they  might  have  offi- 
cers to  look  after  their  rights. 

At  last  the  patricians  promised  to  give  the 
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plebeians  a share  in  the  government.  They 
also  promised  to  allow  the  plebeians  to  elect 
officers  to  look  after  their  rights.  These  offi- 
cers, who  were  called  tribunes,  could  veto,  or 
forbid,  any  law  that  they  thought  was  unfair 
to  the  plebeians.  They  could  veto  the  action 
of  even  a consul.  As  you  can  see,  the  tribunes 
were  very  powerful  and  were  able  to  make  life 
much  more  pleasant  for  the  plebeians.  The 
house  of  a tribune  was  open  day  and  night, 
and  any  plebeian  who  entered  there  was  safe 
from  all  danger. 

The  plebeians  had  gained  a great  victory. 
From  then  on  life  for  them  was  much  easier. 
Gradually  they  won  still  other  rights.  In  time 
they  forced  the  patricians  to  give  them  written 
laws.  These  were  carved  on  twelve  bronze 
tablets.  Then  the  tablets  were  set  up  in  the 
Forum,  where  all  could  read  them.  Thus  be- 
gan Roman  law,  one  of  Rome’s  greatest  gifts 
to  the  world. 

Still  later  the  plebeians  got  a law  passed 
which  allowed  them  to  marry  patricians.  This 
was  another  great  victory.  Then  at  last  a law 
was  passed  which  said  that  at  least  one  of  the 
Roman  consuls  must  be  a plebeian.  After  that 
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plebeians  might  become  senators,  priests,  and 
generals.  Thus  the  plebeians  gradually  broke 
down  the  power  of  the  patricians  and  gained 
more  and  more  power  for  themselves. 

How  Rome  Became  More  Powerful 

Ruler  of  All  Italy.  As  you  know,  Rome 
began  as  a small  village  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 
Later  it  added  the  neighboring  villages  to  it. 
Then  Rome  became  leader  of  all  the  people 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  In  this  way  the 
Romans  got  more  farms  for  themselves.  In 
this  way  they  also  helped  Rome  to  become  a 
large,  powerful  city. 

Fortunately,  the  Romans  of  this  time  knew 
how  to  treat  the  people  whom  they  conquered. 
It  is  true  that  they  made  slaves  of  some  of 
them.  But  they  also  welcomed  most  of  the 
conquered  people  as  Roman  citizens.  They 
not  only  made  the  conquered  lands  part  of 
Rome,  but  they  also  made  the  people  Roman, 
too.  In  the  next  chapter  you  will  see  that  a 
time  came  when  the  Romans  did  not  treat  the 
people  whom  they  conquered  so  well. 

After  a people  had  been  conquered,  the 
Romans  protected  them  from  outside  dangers. 
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Rome’s  good  roads  made  it  easier  for  Roman  soldiers  to  go 
to  and  from  her  colonies.  Some  of  the  roads  built  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Republic  are  still  in  existence. 


To  do  this,  they  sent  Roman  soldiers  into  the 
colonies.  Roman  settlers  also  went  into  the 
colonies  and  made  their  homes  there.  To  hold 
the  colonies  together,  the  Romans  built  good 
roads.  These  made  it  easy  for  the  colonists  to 
trade  with  Rome.  Some  of  the  roads  built  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Republic  are  still  in 
use  today. 

After  winning  all  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Romans  fought  one  enemy  after  another. 
In  time  they  went  into  the  southern  part  of 
Italy.  There  they  attacked  the  Greek  colonies. 
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When  this  happened,  the  Greeks  sent  to  Greece 
for  help. 

Although  Pyrrhus,1  the  king  of  one  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  came  to  help  the  Greeks  in 
Italy,  the  Romans  finally  won.  The  war  ele- 
phants which  Pyrrhus  and  his  soldiers  used 
could  not  defeat  the  brave  Romans. 

Now  that  the  rich  Greek  colonies  had  been 
won,  Rome  was  ruler  of  the  whole  peninsula 
of  Italy.  The  Roman  Republic  had  become 
very  powerful. 

Rome  and  Carthage.  While  Rome  was 
winning  Italy,  another  city  had  also  been  grow- 
ing more  powerful.  This  was  Carthage.  As 
you  know,  this  city  had  once  been  a trading 
post  and  colony  of  the  Phoenicians.  For  the 
location  of  Carthage,  see  the  map  on  page  241. 
Notice  that  this  city  was  in  Africa,  just  across 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  Italy. 

One  of  the  lands  which  Carthage  ruled  was 
the  island  of  Sicily.  This,  as  you  know,  lies 
just  south  of  Italy.  Of  course,  the  Romans 
also  wanted  this  island.  So  at  last  war  broke 
out  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  Romans  might 

1,  Pyrrhus  (plr'ws) 
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easily  win,  for  the  Roman  soldiers  were  strong 
and  brave.  But  the  Romans  were  weak  at  sea 
and  soon  found  out  that  they  could  not  win 
in  a sea  fight.  They  had  no  warships  and  they 
were  not  good  sailors.  Then  at  last  the 
Romans  built  some  ships  and  trained  men  to 
row  them. 

These  Roman  ships  were  made  much  like 
the  powerful  ships  of  Carthage.  But  they  had 
one  thing  that  was  even  better.  Each  Roman 
ship  carried  a sort  of  flying  bridge.  When  a 
Roman  ship  had  drawn  close  to  an  enemy’s 
boat,  the  bridge  was  let  down.  As  it  caught 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy’s  ship,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers rushed  across  the  bridge  and  fought  the 
enemy’s  sailors. 

With  this  first  Roman  navy,  Rome  defeated 
Carthage.  Peace  was  then  made,  and  Car- 
thage agreed  to  pay  a large  sum  of  money. 
Carthage  also  gave  Rome  the  rich  island  of 
Sicily.  Thus  Rome  got  its  first  land  outside 
Italy.  Sicily  was  Rome’s  first  province. 

But  this  peace  did  not  last.  In  a few  years 
Carthage  sent  a powerful  army  to  Rome.  The 
man  at  the  head  of  this  army  was  a brave  gen- 
eral named  Hannibal.  Bringing  his  war 
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elephants  along  with  his  army,  he  marched 
through  Spain  and  southern  Gaul,  as  France 
was  then  called.  Then  with  great  difficulty  he 
crossed  the  Alps  Mountains  into  Italy.  His 


Aided  by  his  war  elephants,  he  defeated  the  Romans. 

long,  hard  journey  through  the  mountain  snow 
and  ice  and  cold  was  one  of  the  bravest  deeds 
of  all  time. 

Upon  reaching  Italy,  Hannibal  won  battle 
after  battle.  For  a time  it  even  seemed  as 
though  he  would  win  the  war.  Even  though 
he  could  get  no  help  from  home,  his  men  won 
again  and  again. 
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In  spite  of  their  many  defeats,  the  Romans 
kept  on  fighting  bravely.  Then  at  last  the 
Romans  decided  to  send  an  army  against  Car- 
thage. This,  they  thought,  would  make  Hanni- 
bal leave  Italy.  So  a strong  Roman  general 
led  an  army  into  Africa. 

As  the  Romans  had  expected,  Hannibal  was 
called  home.  There  he  and  his  army  were  de- 
feated by  the  Romans.  After  that  Hannibal 
had  to  flee  to  Asia.  Rome  had  at  last  conquered 
Carthage. 

About  fifty  years  afterward,  the  Romans 
again  attacked  Carthage.  This  time  they  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  city.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied to  burn  Carthage  to  the  ground,  so  they 
even  plowed  up  the  ground  where  the  city  had 
stood.  At  last  Rome  had  put  an  end  to  its 
worst  enemy  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  city  on  the  Tiber  now  owned 
all  the  lands  that  had  been  ruled  by  Carthage 
— lands  in  northern  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  All  these  lands  became  provinces 
of  Rome. 

Conquering  Other  Lands.  Not  long  after 
the  defeat  of  Carthage,  Rome  also  defeated 
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Macedonia.  As  you  know,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  this  country  and  Greece 
made  up  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  ruled  by 
Alexander’s  generals.  So  by  taking  Mace- 
donia, the  Romans  also  gained  control  over 
Greece.  A few  years  later  they  added  to  their 
victories  when  they  sent  their  armies  into  Asia 
and  conquered  Syria. 

Rome  was  now  powerful  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  parts  of  Europe.  It  had  at  last  become 
the  strongest  nation  of  its  day. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

How  Rome  Became  an  Empire 


How  Riches  Changed  the  Romans 

How  the  Provinces  Were  Treated.  As 
you  have  seen,  Rome  had  become  ruler  of  a 
large  part  of  the  known  world.  If  it  had  treated 
all  the  peoples  whom  it  had  conquered  as  it 
treated  the  people  of  Italy,  the  history  of  Rome 
might  be  quite  different. 

But  the  Romans  themselves  had  changed  a 
great  deal.  They  no  longer  thought  more  of 
their  city  than  they  thought  of  themselves.  So 
the  people  in  the  provinces  were  often  badly 
treated. 

Instead  of  letting  the  people  in  the  provinces 
become  Roman  citizens,  Rome  now  gave  them 
almost  no  rights  and  made  them  pay  heavy 
taxes.  To  collect  these  taxes,  governors  were 
sent  out.  Unfortunately,  these  men  were  al- 
lowed to  stay  only  one  year.  Since  each  gov- 
ernor knew  that  he  would  be  in  the  province 
only  a short  time,  he  did  everything  he  could 
to  get  rich  while  he  was  there. 

So  the  governors  taxed  the  people  heavily 
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and  unfairly.  Many  of  them  also  treated  the 
people  cruelly.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
people  in  the  provinces  were  not  satisfied. 

How  Life  in  Rome  Changed.  But  the 
provinces  were  not  the  only  places  where  the 
people  were  not  properly  ruled.  In  Rome  it- 
self conditions  grew  worse  and  worse.  As 
money  poured  in  from  the  provinces,  a few  of 
the  Romans  became  very  wealthy. 

The  generals  and  soldiers  who  came  back 
from  the  wars  brought  many  treasures  wTith 
them.  Upon  reaching  Rome,  they  paraded 
through  the  city,  showing  the  riches  which  they 
had  taken.  In  these  parades  were  many  slaves 
and  large  loads  of  treasures.  All  these  had 
been  taken  from  the  conquered  countries. 
Such  parades  were  called  triumphs,  or  tri- 
umphal marches. 

Having  such  wealth  made  the  Romans  lazy 
and  wasteful.  Before  long  they  forgot  their 
old,  simple  ways.  They  now  cared  more  about 
living  easily  than  they  did  about  the  good  of 
their  republic. 

The  wealthy  bought  up  large  pieces  of  land 
and  built  beautiful  homes  for  themselves. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  were  allowed  to  use  the 


When  a Roman  general  returned  victorious  from  battle,  a 
great  celebration  was  held  in  his  honor. 
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public  lands  as  though  they  were  their  own. 
These  lands  really  belonged  to  all  the  Romans. 
But  the  poorer  people  were  given  no  part  of 
them. 


Wealthy  Romans  gave  banquets  at  which  expensive  foods 
and  wines  were  served  and  guests  were  entertained  by  musi- 
cians and  dancers.  Such  banquets  often  lasted  for  many 

hours. 

On  these  large  farms,  or  estates,  the  wealthy 
lived  in  ease.  They  wore  silk  clothing  and  a 
great  deal  of  fine  jewelry.  They  also  enter- 
tained their  friends  at  very  expensive  banquets. 
For  hours  at  a time  they  ate  of  the  most  costly 
foods  they  could  buy. 
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The  work  on  these  large  farms  was  done  by 
slaves.  These  were  the  men  and  women  who 
had  been  taken  in  the  wars.  In  time  the  city 
of  Rome  became  filled  with  slaves.  Sometimes 
a wealthy  family  had  hundreds  of  slaves.  These 
poor  creatures  had  to  plow  the  fields  of  the 
wealthy  and  build  roads  and  bridges  for  the 
city.  If  a slave  were  educated,  he  was  set  to 
teaching  the  children  of  the  wealthy  Romans. 
This  was  what  happened  to  the  Greek  slaves. 

Having  so  many  slaves  to  work  for  them 
also  made  the  Romans  lazy.  They  no  longer 
worked  as  they  had  in  the  days  when  Rome  was 
young. 

While  a few  of  the  Romans  were  living  so 
well,  many  others  were  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer.  The  small  farmers  lost  everything 
they  had  owned.  For  one  thing,  they  were  kept 
busy  fighting  most  of  the  time.  Being  away 
from  home,  they  could  not  care  for  their  land. 
When  they  ran  into  debt,  they  had  to  borrow 
from  the  wealthy. 

Even  though  they  tried,  these  small  farmers 
could  not  pay  their  debts.  The  small  farmers 
could  not  grow  such  large  crops  as  did  the 
owners  of  the  larger  farms.  Nor  could  they 
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sell  their  crops  for  such  low  prices.  Certainly 
the  small  farmers  who  had  to  pay  their  work- 
men could  not  grow  grain  so  cheaply  as  could 
the  rich  farmers  whose  work  was  done  by  free 
slave  labor. 

In  time,  then,  the  small  farmers  lost  their 
farms  and  went  to  Rome  to  earn  their  living. 
But  they  could  find  no  work  to  do.  Why, 
asked  the  rich,  should  they  pay  for  having  their 
work  done  when  their  slaves  would  do  it  for 
nothing? 

So  in  time  Rome  became  filled  with  large 
numb.ers.of  poor,  idle  people.  Thus  the  brave 
farmers  who  had  made  Rome  great  were  finally 
ruined  by  the  riches  which  they  themselves  had 
brought  to  their  city. 

The  generals  and  other  rich  men  who  wanted 
to  get  the  votes  of  this  idle  mob  gave  them  free 
grain.  In  this  way  even  the  poor  were  able 
to  live  without  working.  Some  of  the  wealthy 
even  entertained  the  poor  with  free  games  and 
shows.  These  were  exciting  contests,  such  as 
boxing  matches  and  chariot  races.  Sometimes 
they  were  fights  between  men  and  wild  beasts. 

In  time  these  idle  people  became  very  dan- 
gerous to  Rome.  They  were  always  ready  to 
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sell  their  votes.  The  man  who  would  give  them 
the  most  free  food  or  the  most  exciting  enter- 
tainment could  get  them  to^do  whatever  he 
asked.  Thus  the  wealthy  became  more  and 
more  powerful.  Even  though  many  of  them 
were  not  good  men,  they  could  buy  the  highest 
offices  for  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  the  Roman  senators  did  not 
worry  about  such  conditions.  In  fact,  most  of 
them  had  large  farms  which  the  state  had  given 
them.  So  they  would  not  pass  laws  to  break 
up  their  own  large  estates. 

The  Story  of  the  Gracchi.  But  at  last  the 
small  farmers  found  an  unselfish,  brave  leader. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  man  was  himself 
a patrician.  His  name  was  Tiberius  Gracchus.1 
Taking  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the 
wealthy,  he  was  finally  elected  tribune.  He 
also  got  a law  passed  to  break  up  the  large 
pieces  of  public  lands  into  small  farms.  But 
before  he  could  carry  out  the  plan,  he  was  killed 
by  a mob  of  angry  senators.  So  the  small 
farmers  were  no  better  off  than  they  had  been. 

Ten  years  later  Gaius 2 Gracchus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Tiberius,  was  elected  tribune.  He 

1.  Tiberius  Gracchus  (ti  bgr'i  us  grak'ws)  2.  Gaius  (ga'yws) 
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took  up  the  work  started  by  his  older  brother 
and  tried  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  also  tried 
to  take  away  some  of  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  to  bring  about  many  other  changes  in  the 
government.  But  he,  too,  was  killed  by  a mob. 

From  the  story  of  these  brothers  you  can  see 
that  Rome  had  changed  a great  deal.  In  the 
old  days  people  obeyed  the  laws  and  honored 
their  leaders.  The  deaths  of  the  Gracchi,  as  the 
two  brothers  were  called,  were  but  the  first  of 
many  murders  by  selfish  men  who  cared  little 
for  the  good  of  Rome. 

Julius  Caesar,  Ruler  of  Rome 

The  Young  Caesar.  At  last  the  Romans 
found  the  leader  they  needed.  This  man, 
named  Julius  Caesar,  was  born  about  100  b.  c. 
Although  he  came  from  a wealthy,  patrician 
family,  he  early  decided  to  help  the  poor.  As 
a young  boy  he  heard  a great  deal  about  the 
selfishness  of  the  army  and  its  generals.  All 
about  him  he  saw  the  misery  of  the  poor.  So 
he  decided  to  do  what  he  could  to  make  life 
better  for  them. 

Why  the  People  Liked  Caesar.  First  of  all 
Caesar  set  about  to  make  himself  a favorite 
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with  the  people.  After  being  elected  overseer 
of  public  games,  he  gave  the  people  marvelous 
entertainments  and  all  sorts  of  athletic  contests. 
In  these  the  Romans  competed  in  running, 
jumping,  and  boxing.  He  also  held  exciting 
four-horse  chariot  races.  And  he  staged  battles 
in  which  men  and  wild  beasts  fought  to  the 
death. 

Of  course,  these  games  and  shows  cost  Caesar 
a great  deal  of  money.  But  they  also  won  for 
him  the  good  will  of  the  people.  Later  when 
Caesar  ran  for  a higher  office,  the  people  voted 
for  him.  In  this  way  he  gained  power  even 
though  he  was  still  a young  man.  Indeed,  he 
was  very  popular  with  the  Roman  people. 

How  Caesar  Became  a Consul.  Of  course, 
Caesar  wanted  this  power  for  himself.  But  he 
also  wanted  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
He  knew  that  conditions  must  be  made  better 
or  Rome  could  not  continue  to  be  a great  city. 
So  he  was  pleased  when  the  people  made  him  a 
consul.  As  you  know,  this  office  gave  him 
great  power,  much  like  that  of  our  president. 

How  Caesar  Conquered  Gaul.  But  being 
a consul  was  not  enough  for  Caesar.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  do  all  he  wished  until 
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he  had  an  army  to  follow  him.  So  he  had  him- 
self made  governor  of  the  Roman  territory  in 
southern  Gaul.  Later  he  extended  Roman  rule 
over  all  Gaul.  For  the  location  of  Gaul,  turn  to 
the  map  on  page  307. 

This  country  to  the  north  of  Rome  was  the 
home  of  uncivilized  tribes.  Many  of  these 
tribes  were  made  up  of  fearless  men  who  wanted 
to  drive  out  the  Romans.  Some  had  even  dared 
to  move  into  Roman  land. 

Caesar  saw  how  dangerous  it  would  be  if 
these  uncivilized  tribes  were  not  stopped.  He 
feared  that  they  might  soon  take  all  Italy.  So 
he  decided  to  conquer  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  little  more  than  a year  word  reached 
Rome  of  Caesar’s  victories.  He  had  built  up 
a well-trained  army  of  strong  men.  He  had 
conquered  one  tribe  of  enemy-savages  after 
another.  This  he  kept  up  for  eight  years  un- 
til he  had  brought  all  Gaul  under  Roman  rule. 
Twice  he  had  even  led  his  army  into  faraway 
Britain,  as  the  land  we  now  call  England  was 
known. 

Ruler  of  Rome.  From  time  to  time  Caesar 
returned  to  Rome,  and  there  his  victories  were 
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One  after  another  the  Gallic  leaders  surrendered  to  Caesar. 

celebrated.  Triumphs  were  held,  and  long  lines 
of  captured  soldiers  were  marched  through  the 
streets.  Not  only  kings  but  also  whole  armies 
sometimes  marched  behind  the  great  Roman 
general.  Large  loads  of  rich  treasure  captured 
during  the  wars  were  also  pulled  through  the 
streets.  Seeing  all  these  riches  and  all  these 
slaves  caused  the  Romans  to  shout  the  praises 
of  the  man  who  had  brought  them  to  Rome. 

As  time  went  on,  Caesar  became  more  and 
more  popular,  for  he  had  made  his  city  greater. 
He  not  only  won  the  love  of  the  people  at 
Rome,  but  he  also  had  a large  army  of  trained 
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soldiers  who  were  eager  to  do  whatever  he 
asked.  He  had  led  them  in  battle,  marched 
long  distances  with  them,  and  shared  all  their 
hardships.  They  knew  that  he  was  a fearless, 
brave,  great  man. 

At  last  the  people  made  Caesar  their  dictator 
for  ten  years.  A little  later  they  voted  him  dic- 
tator for  life.  At  still  another  time  they  even 
offered  him  a crown.  But  Caesar  knew  that 
the  Romans  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a king. 
So  he  would  not  let  them  even  call  him  one. 
But  Caesar  was  master  of  Rome  just  the  same. 
For  the  first  time  since  Tarquin  the  city  was 
ruled  by  one  man. 

A Just  and  Wise  Ruler.  Because  of  his 
justice  and  kindness  many  people  worshiped 
Caesar  as  a god.  The  Romans  were  proud  of 
him,  too.  They  knew  that  he  was  not  only  a 
great  general,  but  also  a great  ruler.  Besides, 
he  was  an  unusually  good  writer.  The  history 
which  he  wrote  telling  of  his  wars  in  Gaul  is 
still  read.  If  you  ever  study  Latin,  you  will 
probably  read  Caesar’s  own  story  of  his  strug- 
gles in  Gaul. 

But  all  the  people  did  not  like  to  see  Caesar 
getting  so  much  honor.  Before  long  some  of 
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Caesar  enjoyed  watching  the  chariot  races  which  he  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Roman  people. 
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the  patricians  began  to  fear  him.  Some  even 
believed  that  he  was  dangerous  to  Rome.  This 
was  especially  true  of  many  of  the  senators. 

Since  the  senators  still  believed  that  all  power 
should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and 
that  Rome  should  be  ruled  by  more  than  one 
man,  they  were  not  willing  to  have  a dictator. 
They  felt  that  Caesar  had  too  much  power.  So 
they  plotted  to  get  rid  of  him  to  prevent  Rome 
from  being  ruled  by  a dictator. 

The  Death  of  Caesar.  Then  one  day  a few 
men  whom  Caesar  had  thought  to  be  his  friends 
stabbed  him  to  death  (44  b.  c.).  Thus  the  pa- 
tricians murdered  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Romans.  The  poor  people  of  Rome  had  lost 
another  friendly  ruler. 

Julius  Caesar  had  planned  to  give  the 
Romans  a better  government  than  they  had 
been  having.  He  had  hoped  to  see  that  the 
provinces  were  treated  fairly.  And  he  had  tried 
to  find  land  for  the  Roman  soldiers  to  farm. 
He  had  even  made  a new  calendar.  This  calen- 
dar of  Caesar’s  was  used  in  many  countries  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  our  month  of  July  was  named 
for  Julius  Caesar. 
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Augustus  Caesar.  After  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar  the  people  could  not  agree  upon  an- 
other ruler.  For  thirteen  years  the  city  was 
torn  by  war  and  other  troubles  of  many  kinds. 
Then  at  last  the  people  grew  tired  of  fighting. 
Fortunately,  another  strong  leader  was  ready  to 
rule  the  city. 

This  man  was  Octavius,  the  nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  Julius  Caesar.  Already  Oc- 
tavius had  defeated  all  the  other  patricians  who 
also  wanted  to  rule.  In  fact,  there  was  no  one 
left  who  was  powerful  enough  to  defeat  him. 
So  Octavius  alone  was  made  consul  of  Rome. 

Like  his  uncle,  Octavius  wanted  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  This  he  was  able 
to  do  because  most  of  the  patricians  who  might 
have  stopped  him  were  dead.  They  had  been 
killed  during  the  long  years  of  warfare  that 
had  followed  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  This 
left  the  way  clear  for  Octavius  to  carry  on  the 
work  started  by  his  uncle. 

Octavius  was  a clever  man.  Although  he 
had  already  conquered  his  enemies,  he  did  not 
forget  what  had  happened  to  Julius  Caesar. 
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He  was  careful  to  make  the  people  think  that 
he  did  not  want  too  much  power. 

At  first  Octavius  made  few  changes  in  the 
government.  Like  his  uncle,  he  would  not  let 
the  people  call  him  king.  But  he  took  all  the 
other  titles  and  offices  which  the  people  offered 
him.  Among  his  many  titles  was  that  of  Augus- 
tus. This  title  had  never  before  been  given  to 
any  man.  Until  then  it  had  been  used  only  in 
speaking  of  the  gods.  It  is  from  this  title  that 
our  month  of  August  got  its  name. 

Octavius  was  also  made  the  high  priest  of 
Rome.  This  put  him  in  full  charge  of  all 
Roman  religion.  Besides,  he  was  head  of  the 
army  and  head  of  the  senate.  He  was  also 
elected  to  serve  as  a tribune  for  life.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  was  his  title  of  imperator,  a word 
meaning  commander . It  is  from  this  word  that 
our  title  emperor  comes. 

In  fact,  there  was  not  an  important  office  of 
the  Roman  government  that  Octavius  did  not 
hold.  Since  he  was  given  most  of  these  offices 
for  life,  he  was  really  a king. 

Beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Octavius, 
or  Augustus  Caesar  as  we  shall  call  him  from 
now  on,  became  the  first  emperor  of  Rome 
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Augustus  was  a strong  and  wise  and  just  ruler.  During  his 
reign,  the  Romans  enjoyed  such  peace  and  prosperity  that 
they  called  him  the  “Savior  of  Rome.” 


(27  b.  c.).  After  that  the  ancient  Roman  Re- 
public, or  rule  by  the  citizens,  came  to  an  end. 
Rome  no  longer  had  a government  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  a government  by  one  man.  Rome  and 
her  provinces  then  became  known  as  the  Roman 
Empire. 

A Peaceful  Rule.  Because  he  was  a strong 
ruler  and  gave  his  people  a good  government, 
Augustus  was  called  the  “Savior  of  Rome.” 
He  lived  simply  at  Rome  and  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  the  government  of  his  empire.  He 
was  a just  and  wise  ruler. 
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For  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  years 
Rome  was  at  peace.  Throughout  the  empire 
the  people  lived  happily  under  Roman  law  and 
order.  Never  before  had  they  been  co  con- 
tented. This  condition,  which  started  during 
the  rule  of  Augustus,  lasted  several  hundred 
years. 

Good  Government  in  the  Provinces. 
Augustus  also  ruled  the  Roman  provinces 
wisely  and  justly.  This  was  more  than  any 
other  Roman  had  done.  It  is  true  that  Julius 
Caesar  had  tried  to  make  conditions  in  the 
provinces  better.  But  he  had  not  lived  long 
enough  to  do  much.  So  it  was  left  for  Augus- 
tus to  give  them  a better  government.  Among 
other  things  he  gave  the  provinces  a fairer  tax 
system.  After  that  business  was  better.  The 
people  in  the  provinces  were  happier  than  they 
had  been  for  a long  time. 

How  Augustus  Improved  Rome.  During 
the  rule  of  Augustus  many  splendid  temples 
and  other  beautiful  buildings  were  built  in 
Rome.  In  fact,  Augustus  made  the  city  so 
beautiful  that  it  is  said,  “He  found  a city  built 
of  brick  and  he  left  it  built  of  marble.” 

Augustus  also  improved  the  religion  of  his 
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people  and  built  libraries  and  schools.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  help  Roman  artists  and 
writers.  Indeed,  the  writing  of  his  time  was 
the  greatest  ever  done  in  Latin. 

For  the  first  time  Rome  had  police  and  fire 
protection.  Postal  service  and  a water  system 
were  put  into  use.  Splendid  roads  were  also 
built,  and  many  of  the  marshes  and  swamps 
near  the  city  were  drained.  In  the  next  chap- 
ter you  will  read  still  more  about  the  greatness 
of  Rome  during  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  “Age  of  Augustus,”  as  the  forty-year 
rule  of  this  famous  Roman  is  called,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  periods  of  all  Roman  history. 
Augustus  was  one  of  the  greatest,  most  beloved, 
and  honored  rulers  the  world  has  ever  known. 


CHAPTER  XX 
What  Rome  Gave  the  World 


The  End  of  the  Roman  Empire 

After  the  Death  of  Augustus.  The  Roman 
Empire  lasted  nearly  five  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Augustus.  During  this  time  it 
was  ruled  by  a number  of  emperors.  Some  of 
these  rulers  were  just  and  wise.  Others  were 
cruel  and  stupid.  Even  so,  the  word  of  an  em- 
peror was  law,  and  he  ruled  as  he  pleased. 

For  a long  time  the  Roman  Empire  was  the 
greatest  nation  the  world  had  yet  known.  By 
looking  at  the  map  on  page  307,  you  will  see 
how  large  the  empire  was.  Under  the  emper- 
ors both  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  provinces 
were  improved  in  many  ways. 

In  time  Gaul  and  Britain  became  part  of 
the  Empire.  After  that  the  people  of  those 
countries  became  civilized.  Roman  law  and 
order  and  justice  were  spread  throughout  much 
of  the  known  world.  So,  too,  was  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Greeks.  Later  you  will  see  how  the 
Romans  saved  Greek  civilization  for  the 
world. 
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Two  Empires.  But  the  Roman  Empire 
could  not  last,  for  it  had  become  too  large.  No 
one  government  could  keep  such  a large  em- 
pire together.  So  in  time  the  empire  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  One  of  these  parts  was 
called  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  This  was 
ruled  by  Rome. 

The  other  part  was  called  the  Eastern  Ro- 
man  Empire.  The  capital  of  this  empire  was 
called  Constantinople 1 after  Constantine,2  one 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  For  the  location  of 
this  city,  see  the  map  on  page  307. 

A Weak,  Lazy  People.  In  time  both  em- 
pires grew  weaker  and  weaker.  Often  the  em- 
perors were  very  bad  rulers.  The  people 
themselves  had  also  become  greedy,  lazy,  and 
weak. 

The  Romans  were  no  longer  men  like  Hora- 
tius  and  Cincinnatus.  Few  of  them  were 
strong  and  patriotic.  They  did  not  care  what 
happened  to  their  country,  so  they  were  not 
willing  to  fight  for  it.  In  fact,  most  of  the  later 
Romans  cared  for  nothing  but  getting  more 
riches  and  more  power  for  themselves.  They 
no  longer  did  any  useful  work.  They  were  in- 

1.  Constantinople  (kon'stan  ti  no'p’l)  2.  Constantine  (kon'stan  tin) 
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terested  only  in  their  own  pleasure  and  their 
own  wealth. 

The  Barbarians.  While  all  this  was  hap- 
pening, Rome  had  some  dangerous  enemies 
who  were  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 
These  were  the  half-civilized  tribes  who  lived 
to  the  north  of  Italy.  These  wandering  tribes- 
men still  made  their  living  by  hunting,  fishing, 
and  herding.  To  the  Romans  they  were  known 
as  barbarians. 

The  barbarians  were  a strong,  fearless  peo- 
ple who  were  used  to  no  comforts.  They  even 
seemed  to  enjoy  fighting.  So,  of  course,  they 
made  good  soldiers.  For  this  reason  the  Ro- 
mans often  hired  the  barbarians  to  fight  for 
them.  Finally  the  armies  of  the  empires  were 
no  longer  Roman.  Instead,  they  were  made 
up  of  thousands  of  trained,  fearless  barbarians. 

Seeing  that  the  Romans  were  very  weak,  the 
northern  tribesmen  wanted  to  take  the  rich  and 
beautiful  land  of  Italy  and  the  treasures  of 
Rome  for  themselves.  For  a time  the  Romans 
were  able  to  keep  them  out.  But  little  by  little 
the  barbarians  overcame  their  civilized  neigh- 
bor. At  last  they  began  to  settle  in  Roman 
country. 
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As  time  went  on,  the  barbarians  grew  bolder 
and  bolder.  Finally  so  many  of  them  lived  on 
Roman  land  that  the  Romans  became  fright- 
ened. So  they  tried  to  drive  out  the  barbarians. 
But  they  were  too  late.  The  barbarians  already 
had  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  There  was 
nothing  the  Romans  could  do  to  stop  them. 

The  End  of  the  Empires.  At  last  the  bar- 
barians took  Rome  itself.  This  meant  the  end 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  After  a time 
the  barbarians  drove  out  the  last  Roman  Em- 
peror. Then  they  made  one  of  their  own  men, 
a German,  ruler  of  the  Western  Empire.  This 
happened  a.d.  476,  or  476  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

Like  Greece,  the  city  of  Rome  no  longer  had 
any  power.  Yet  the  civilization  of  Rome  lived 
on.  In  the  last  part  of  this  chapter  you  will  see 
how  it  was  handed  down  to  later  peoples. 

The  Eastern  Roman  Empire  did  not  fall  so 
easily  as  did  the  Western  Empire.  In  fact,  it 
somehow  managed  to  keep  alive  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years  longer.  Yet  during  this  time  it 
gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  Little  by 
little,  it,  too,  lost  its  land  to  barbarians.  Then 
finally  Constantinople  was  conquered.  This 


The  barbarians  took  Rome,  drove  out  the  Roman  Emperor, 
and  made  one  of  their  own  men  ruler. 
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happened  in  the  year  1453,  only  a few  years 
before  Columbus  discovered  America. 

What  We  Owe  Rome 

Spreading  Greek  Civilization.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Romans,  Greek  civilization  might 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  It  is  indeed  for- 
tunate that  the  Romans  understood  the  ideas 
which  they  learned  from  the  Greeks.  It  is  also 
fortunate  that  they  were  willing  to  copy  Greek 
buildings,  Greek  art,  and  Greek  government. 

Many  of  the  Greek  ideas  were  carried  back 
to  Rome  by  the  Roman  soldiers  after  they  con- 
quered Greece.  The  Romans  also  learned  a 
great  deal  from  the  many  young  Greeks  whom 
they  brought  back  to  Rome  as  slaves.  As  you 
know,  these  slaves  were  the  teachers  of  the  Ro- 
man children.  Thus  they  passed  on  to  the  Ro- 
mans much  of  Greek  civilization. 

When  the  Romans  found  out  about  the 
higher  civilization  of  the  Greeks,  they  were 
eager  to  learn  all  that  they  could.  It  became 
stylish  for  a Roman  to  send  his  boys  to  a school 
taught  by  Greeks.  Many  wealthy  Romans 
even  sent  their  boys  to  Greece  to  finish  their 
education.  In  fact,  no  Roman  was  thought 
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to  be  educated  unless  he  knew  the  language, 
the  customs,  and  the  history  of  the  Greeks. 

The  works  of  the  Greek  artists  and  writers 
were  also  admired  by  the  Romans.  From  the 
Greeks  the  Romans  learned  to  paint  pictures 
and  to  carve  statues.  It  was  also  the  Greeks 
who  taught  the  Romans  to  use  their  alphabet, 
to  read  Greek  literature,  and  to  write  books  of 
their  own. 

The  Romans  also  learned  much  of  what  they 
knew  about  building  from  the  Greeks.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  finest  Roman  buildings  were  cop- 
ied after  those  of  Greece.  Among  the  other 
things  which  the  Romans  learned  from  the 
Greeks  was  the  idea  of  democracy. 

Taking  these  ideas,  the  Romans  used  them 
in  both  Rome  and  the  provinces.  As  they  trav- 
eled throughout  the  world  of  their  day,  they 
carried  with  them  the  civilization  which  they 
had  learned. 

In  this  way  Greek  civilization  was  spread 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  In 
time  it  reached  western  Europe.  From  there 
it  was  later  carried  to  America.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  world  that  it  was  not  lost.  So  you  see 
even  we  in  America  today  owe  a great  deal  to 
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Greece  and  to  Rome.  One  of  Rome’s  greatest 
gifts  to  the  world  was  the  spreading  of  Greek 
civilization. 

Roman  Buildings.  The  Romans  themselves 
also  gave  the  world  many  splendid  things. 
Among  these  was  a knowledge  of  building. 
Using  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Babylonians,  the  Ro- 
mans made  Rome  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  the  world  has  ever  known.  Many  of  the 
cities  in  the  provinces  also  had  fine  buildings. 

In  fact,  the  Romans  put  up  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  public  buildings  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  As  you  know,  the  Forum  stood  in  the 
center  of  Rome.  Around  this  open  market 
place  were  many  fine  buildings. 

Some  of  these  buildings  were  large  public 
baths.  These  the  Romans  used  much  as  we 
today  use  our  clubhouses.  Here  they  met  their 
friends,  rested,  or  bathed.  Often  a Roman 
spent  the  whole  day  at  a bathhouse.  At  one 
time  there  were  hundreds  of  such  buildings  in 
Rome  itself.  And  even  the  smaller  Roman 
cities  had  at  least  one  public  bath. 

Inside  these  buildings  were  shower  baths  and 
swimming  pools.  There  were  also  rooms  in 


At  the  bathhouse  one  could  meet  friends,  attend  lectures, 
play  games,  and  read,  as  well  as  rest  and  bathe. 
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which  one  could  take  a cold  bath,  a hot  bath, 
or  a steam  bath.  In  other  rooms  one  could 
take  physical  exercises  of  all  kinds.  Still  other 
rooms  were  given  over  to  various  ball  games. 

If  a person  wanted  to  talk  to  a friend,  he 


By  a system  of  aqueducts  Rome’s  water  supply  was  brought 
to  the  city  from  distant  mountain  streams.  Across  valleys 
and  ravines,  the  trough  or  channel  carrying  the  water  was 
supported  by  an  arched  structure  like  that  pictured  here. 
Even  today  remains  of  Roman  aqueducts  are  still  standing. 


could  go  to  a room  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
Or  he  might,  if  he  preferred,  go  to  the  library 
of  the  bathhouse  and  read. 
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To  get  water  to  these  public  baths  and  to 
their  homes,  the  Romans  built  large  aqueducts. 
At  one  time  fourteen  aqueducts  brought  water 
to  Rome  from  the  distant  hills  and  mountains. 


The  Romans  built  many  great  amphitheaters,  buildings  very 
much  like  our  large  stadiums  of  today.  This  one,  the  famous 
Colosseum — much  of  which  may  still  be  seen — -was  once  the 
scene  of  brutal  games  and  combats. 

These  aqueducts  were  so  well  built  that  many 
of  them  are  still  standing.  In  fact,  several  are 
being  used  at  this  very  time. 

Other  famous  Roman  buildings  were  the 
amphitheaters.  These  were  very  much  like 
our  large  stadiums  of  today.  Here  games  and 
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shows  — often  very  bloody  and  brutal  — were 
given.  The  most  famous  of  all  these  amphi- 
theaters is  known  as  the  Colosseum.1  Much  of 
it  stands  today.  It  is  a very  large  building, 
nearly  round  in  shape.  The  Colosseum  is  said 
to  have  seated  more  than  50,000  people. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  Roman  temples  is 
one  called  the  Pantheon.2  This  building,  which 
is  still  standing,  was  built  in  honor  of  all  the 
gods.  One  of  the  interesting  things  about  it 
is  its  dome,  or  round  top.  The  next  time  you 
see  a building  with  a dome,  remember  that  the 
Romans  were  the  first  people  to  use  such  a 
thing. 

The  Romans  used  the  round  arch  in  many 
of  their  buildings.  They  also  built  many  large 
arches  in  memory  of  their  victories  and  in 
honor  of  their  great  men. 

Three  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Roman 
arches  are  called  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Arch 
of  Trajan,  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
Each  was  named  for  a Roman  emperor.  Some 
of  our  cities  of  today  have  arches  much  like 
those  of  ancient  Rome.  One  such  arch  in  New 
York  City  was  built  in  honor  of  George  Wash- 

1.  Colosseum  (kol'o  se'um)  2.  Pantheon  (panthe'on) 


Roman  homes  were  built  around  open  courts  in  which  were 
statues,  paintings,  fountains,  flowers,  and  trees. 
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ington.  Paris,  France  also  has  several  arches 
of  this  kind. 

The  homes  of  the  later  Romans  were  often 
beautiful.  Some  of  them  were  as  fine  as  any 
houses  ever  built.  These  houses  were  built 
around  open  courts.  Often  they  were  deco- 
rated with  paintings  and  with  statues.  Many 
of  them  had  bathrooms. 

If  a Roman  were  wealthy,  he  might  own  sev- 
eral homes.  Usually  one  of  these  was  in  Rome 
and  the  rest  in  the  country.  About  these  homes 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers  were  grown. 

Roman  Home  Life.  Of  all  the  ancient 
peoples,  the  Romans  thought  most  of  their 
homes.  In  fact,  another  of  Rome’s  great  gifts 
to  the  world  was  the  idea  of  a happy  home  life. 
In  this  the  Romans  differed  from  the  Greeks. 
As  you  know,  Greek  girls  and  women  were 
not  treated  very  well.  But  in  Rome  the  mother 
was  an  important  person.  Roman  women 
went  out  into  the  city.  They  visited  their 
friends  and  even  went  to  the  games  and  shows. 
Whenever  the  Romans  entertained  at  dinner, 
the  women  of  the  family  sat  with  the  men. 

Roads  and  Bridges.  The  Romans  were  the 
first  people  to  build  good  roads  and  streets. 
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These  were  often  paved  with  blocks  of  stone 
covered  with  cement.  Many  of  these  roads 
were  built  so  that  the  Roman  armies  would 
find  it  easier  to  march  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Hard  roads  also  helped  the  Romans  in 
carrying  on  trade. 

Certainly  roads  helped  to  hold  the  Roman 
Empire  together.  Wherever  the  Romans  went 
they  built  roads  — not  only  in  Italy,  but  also 
in  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  other  countries. 
Since  most  of  these  roads  connected  the  prov- 
inces with  Rome,  the  Romans  said,  “All  roads 
lead  to  Rome.” 

Many  of  the  old  Roman  roads  are  still  in 
use.  They  are  among  the  best  ever  built. 
Even  our  finest  roads  of  today  are  a great  deal 
like  those  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  Romans  also  built  many  very  good 
bridges.  In  building  these,  they  often  used  the 
arch.  Some  of  these  bridges  built  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  are  still  in  use. 

The  Latin  Language.  Of  all  the  languages 
of  ancient  peoples,  Latin  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. This,  as  you  know,  was  the  language  of 
the  Romans.  Perhaps  half  of  our  English 
words  have  come  from  Latin.  So,  too,  have 
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many  of  the  words  used  in  the  languages  of 
other  countries.  The  languages  of  Spain, 
France,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  made  up  of 
even  more  Latin  words  than  is  English.  Even 
today  Latin  is  taught  in  many  schools.  Per- 
haps you  will  study  it  when  you  are  in  high 
school. 

Roman  Writings.  Although  the  writings  of 
the  Romans  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  they  are  still  very  important. 
It  was  during  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Age 
of  Augustus  that  most  of  this  writing  was  done. 
Much  of  it,  written  in  the  Latin  language,  is 
still  read  and  studied. 

Of  all  Roman  poets,  Vergil  was  the  greatest. 
He  is  most  famous  as  the  writer  of  the  Aeneid .* 
This  is  a long  poem  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  hero  Aeneas,  much  as  Homer’s  poems  tell 
the  story  of  Greek  heroes.  The  works  of  Hor- 
ace and  of  Ovid,  also  famous  Roman  poets, 
are  still  read,  as  are  those  of  other  great  Roman 
writers. 

Among  the  writers  of  Rome  were  several 
who  wrote  history.  Of  these  Livy  and  Tacitus 2 
were  two  of  the  best.  As  you  know,  Julius 

1.  Aeneid  (ene'id)  2.  Tacitus  (tas'itus) 
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Caesar  also  wrote  an  excellent  history  telling  of 
his  wars  in  Gaul. 

Rome  also  had  several  men  who  wrote  plays, 
but  most  of  them  only  imitated  the  Greeks. 
Like  Greece,  Rome  also  had  her  great  orator, 
Cicero.  Some  of  his  speeches  are  now  read 
in  our  high  schools. 

Roman  Law.  One  of  Rome’s  very  greatest 
gifts  to  the  world  was  Roman  law.  No  other 
people  ever  loved  law  and  order  so  much  or 
made  so  many  just,  wise  laws.  Nor  did  any 
other  people  ever  obey  their  laws  so  well  as  did 
the  Romans.  As  you  know,  Roman  law  was 
early  written  down  so  that  all  might  know  what 
it  was. 

While  Rome  was  at  its  best,  the  Romans 
thought  that  rich  and  poor  should  have  equal 
rights.  To  give  justice  to  all,  they  set  up  courts. 
Roman  law  was  used  both  in  the  city  of  Rome 
and  in  the  provinces.  In  fact,  the  laws  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire  were  much  alike. 

Because  the  laws  were  good,  people  could 
carry  on  trade  more  easily  than  ever  before. 
Each  man  knew  that  he  would  be  protected  as 
much  as  another.  Many  of  the  laws  which  we 
have  today  have  come  from  the  Romans. 
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Rome  also  gave  us  some  very  good  ideas 
about  government.  It  taught  the  world  how 
to  unite  many  small  kingdoms  into  a great  em- 
pire. 

The  Christian  Religion.  Last  of  all  we 
come  to  Rome’s  very  greatest  gift  — the  spread- 
ing of  a new  religion.  To  understand  about 
this  religion,  let  us  see  how  it  started. 

During  the  peaceful  rule  of  Augustus  a 
baby  was  born  in  a stable  in  Bethlehem.  For 
the  location  of  Bethlehem,  see  the  map  on  page 
307.  Although  the  baby’s  parents  were  poor 
and  although  Bethlehem  was  a very  small 
town  in  faraway  Palestine,  this  baby  was  to  be- 
come much  greater  than  even  Augustus  him- 
self. The  name  of  the  child  was  Jesus. 

Of  course,  you  have  read  the  story  of  Jesus 
in  the  New  Testament  of  the  Bible.  And,  of 
course,  you  know  how  he  began  to  preach 
when  he  was  still  a young  boy.  Later  he  spent 
his  time  teaching  lessons  of  love,  kindness, 
and  forgiveness. 

As  Jesus  went  about  Palestine,  he  found 
many  poor  people  who  were  glad  to  listen  to 
him  and  to  follow  him.  Since  these  followers 
thought  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  whom  the 
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Jews  had  been  expecting  to  appear,  they  called 
him  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Christ. 

Twelve  of  Jesus’  best  followers  were  called 
his  disciples.  These  men  traveled  throughout 
much  of  Palestine  preaching  to  all  who  would 


In  the  city  of  Rome,  Paul  preached  Christ’s  teachings. 

listen.  Then  in  time  a new  religion  grew  up. 
It  was  called  Christianity,  after  Christ.  Those 
who  believed  in  this  religion  were  called 
Christians.  This  religion  of  goodness  and 
kindness  gave  great  comfort  to  the  poor. 
Many  such  people  were  glad  to  follow  it  in- 
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stead  of  their  old  belief  in  many  gods  and  god- 
desses. 

But  there  were  some  people  who  did  not  like 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  So  they  complained 
to  the  Roman  governor  of  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire in  which  Christ  lived.  Finally  Christ  was 
arrested  and  put  to  death  on  the  cross.  — 

But  this  did  not  end  Christianity.  Some  of 
Christ’s  most  earnest  followers  traveled  almost 
everywhere  in  the  known  world,  preaching  as 
they  went.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all 
these  was  Paul.  He  even  preached  in  the  city 
of  Rome  and  got  many  people  to  believe  with 
him. 

As  more  people  followed  this  new  religion, 
the  Roman  emperors  tried  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
Nero,  one  of  the  emperors  of  Rome,  was  un- 
usually cruel  to  the  Christians.  He  often  had 
them  burned  at  the  stake  or  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts  and  torn  to  pieces.  While  these  horrible 
things  were  happening,  the  emperor  and  many 
other  Romans  sat  watching  in  the  amphithea- 
ter. In  those  days  such  sights  were  thought  to 
be  amusing. 

But  even  such  punishment  did  not  keep  peo- 
ple from  becoming  Christians.  Although  they 
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had  to  meet  in  secret,  more  and  more  people 
began  to  believe  in  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Often  they  met  in  caves  and  in  rooms  dug  un- 
der the  ground.  Some  of  these  rooms  were 
underground  cemeteries,  called  catacombs. 
The  catacombs  of  Rome  may  be  visited  to  this 
very  day. 

But  cruelty  could  not  stop  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  Finally,  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  Constantine,  a 
Roman  emperor,  became  a Christian.  After 
that  the  Christians  were  no  longer  punished, 
and  in  time  Christianity  became  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Finally  this  religion 
spread  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  From 
there  it  was  carried  to  America  and  to  us. 


A REVIEW  OF  UNIT  FOUR 


From  Rome,  on  the  Tiber  River,  the  early  Romans 
gradually  extended  their  control  over  all  the  Italian 
peninsula.  They  conquered  Carthage,  their  great  com- 
mercial rival.  Then  they  overcame  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia. Later  all  the  Mediterranean  world  was  brought 
under  Roman  rule. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Rome  was  ruled 
by  kings.  Then  the  kings  were  driven  out  and  the 
Roman  Republic  was  set  up.  About  five  hundred 
years  later  Rome  became  an  empire.  For  more  than  five 
hundred  years  the  Roman  Empire  endured.  But  at  last 
the  Romans  became  greedy,  lazy,  and  weak,  and  their 
empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  barbarian  invaders. 

Rome  adopted  many  ideas  from  the  Greeks  and 
handed  them  down  to  later  peoples.  Particularly  in 
literature,  art,  architecture,  and  religion  the  Romans 
were  influenced  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Romans  built  magnificent  temples,  amphithea- 
ters, baths,  arches,  and  homes.  They  constructed  roads, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts.  They  gave  the  world  the  Latin 
language.  They  contributed  much  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  And  they  handed  down  a remarkable 
system  of  law  and  government. 


STUDY  EXERCISES 


Questions  and  Problems 

1.  Tell  how  the  geography  of  Italy  differs  from  that  of  Greece. 

2.  How  does  legend  say  that  Rome  was  founded  and  named  ? 

3.  What  did  the  early  Romans  learn  from  the  Etruscans? 

4.  Describe  the  life  of  the  early  Romans. 

5.  Why  did  trouble  arise  between  the  plebeians  and  the  patri- 
cians of  Rome? 

6.  Who  was  Hannibal,  and  what  did  he  do  ? 

7.  Explain  how  riches  changed  the  Romans. 

8.  Teli  what  Julius  Laesar  did  for  Rome. 

9.  Why  was  Augustus  Caesar  a great  emperor? 

10.  Tell  who  the  barbarians  were. 

11.  How  were  the  early  Christians  treated? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Draw  a map  of  Italy.  Show  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
Apennine  Mountains,  the  Alps  Mountains,  the  Tiber  River,  and 
Rome. 

2.  Prepare  a short  talk  telling  why  the  early  settlers  in  Italy 
did  not  become  seamen. 

3.  Draw  a picture  of  an  early  Roman  trading  scene. 

4.  List  a number  of  reasons  why  the  early  Romans  were  good 
citizens. 

5.  Prepare  a talk  telling  how  a Roman  father’s  treatment  of  his 
family  differed  from  that  of  a father  of  today. 

6.  Write  a paragraph  telling  of  the  life  of  the  early  plebeians. 
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7.  Prepare  a talk  telling  how  Julius  Caesar  made  himself  ruler 
of  Rome. 

8.  List  several  reasons  why  Rome  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians from  the  north. 

9.  List  Rome’s  gifts  to  later  peoples. 

10.  Using  clay  or  soap,  make  a model  of  the  Colosseum. 

11.  Draw  a picture  of  a Roman  aqueduct. 

12.  Find  the  names  of  Christ’s  disciples  and  list  them. 

13.  Class  Exercise:  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  dramatize  the 
quarrel  between  Romulus  and  Remus. 

14.  Class  Exercise:  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  dramatize  the 
story  of  Horatius. 

15.  Class  Exercise:  Make  a moving  picture  showing  Hannibal 
and  his  army  crossing  the  Alps. 

16.  Class  Exercise:  Find  out  about  the  history  of  the  calendar. 
Prepare  a short  story  telling  what  you  have  learned. 

Some  Other  Interesting  Books 

The  following  books  also  tell  about  ancient  Rome.  You  will  almost 
surely  enjoy  reading  any  of  these  books  or  parts  of  them. 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands:  Ancient  Rome , by  James  Baikie 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold , by  James  Baldwin 

The  Aeneid  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  Alfred  J.  Church 

Mighty  Men  from  Achilles  to  Julius  Caesar,  by  Eleanor  Farjeon 

The  Story  of  the  Romans,  by  H.  A.  Guerber 

The  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  by  C.  H.  and  S.  B.  Harding 

The  Story  of  Rome,  by  Mary  Macgregor 

The  Story  of  the  Roman  People,  by  Eva  M.  Tappan 

Tales  from  Far  and  Near ; Tales  of  Long  Ago,  by  Arthur  G.  Terry 


PRONOUNCING  INDEX 


a,  ate 
a,  vacation 
a,  bare 
a,  art 
a,  hat 
a,  account 


a,  after 

d,  among 

e,  be 

e,  demand 

f,  hfro 
e,  after 


e,  send 
e,  moment 
I,  mice 
i,  fill 
i,  family 
6,  go 


6,  obey 
6,  order 
6,  not 
o,  contain 
oo,  food 
do,  good 


u,  use 
u,  unite 
u,  burn 
u,  cup 
u,  circus 


Abraham  (a'bra  ham),  113,  115, 
116. 

Acropolis  (a  krop'6  11s),  198. 

Aegeans  (e  je'anz),  150-153. 

Aegean  (e  je'an)  Sea,  145. 

Aeneas  (e  ne'as)  , 246,  247. 

Aeneid  (e  ne'Id),  324. 

Agora  (ag'ora),  202. 

Alexander  (al'eg  zan'der)  : and 

Bucephalus,  222,  223 ; and  Aris- 
totle, 224;  and  his  empire,  225- 
229 ; contributions  of  to  the 
world,  230,  231. 

Alphabet,  136,  137, ^ 261,  262. 

Amphitheaters  (am'fl  the'a  terz), 
319,  320. 

Amulius  (a  moo'll  us),  247,  248. 

Animals:  enemies  of  earliest  man, 
8,  9,  10,  15 ; domestication  of,  38, 
39,  40 ; in  primitive  art,  52. 

Apennine  (ap'^nin)  Mountains, 
242. 

Aphrodite  (af'ro  di'te),  156. 

Apollo  (a  pol'd),  155,  182. 

Aqueducts  (ak'we  dukts),  318,  319. 

Arch:  invented  by  Babylonians, 
102;  of  Constantine,  320;  of 
Titus,  320 ; of  Trajan,  320. 

Ares  (a'rez),  156. 

Argos  (ar'gos),  163. 

Aristotle  (ar'is  t6t'’l),  206,  207,  224. 

Art:  of  primitive  peoples,  50,  51, 
52;  of  Egyptians,  90 ; of  Baby- 
lonians, 102,  103 ; of  Athenians, 
198,  202,  203,  204. 

Artemis  (ar'te  mis),  156. 


Asia  Minor  (a'zha  mi'ner),  145. 

Assyrians  (asir'ianz):  a Semitic 
people,  96;  conquer  Babylon, 
107;  character  of,  107,  108;  con- 
tributions of,  108,  110;  con- 

quered by  Chaldeans,  110 ; 
conquer  Phoenicia,  137. 

Athena  (athe'nd),  155,  198. 

Athenian  (a  the'ni  an)  art  and  art- 
ists, 198,  201,  202,  203,  204. 

Athenian  assemblies,  174. 

Athenian  boys’  training,  210-213. 

Athenian  buildings,  198,  200,  201, 

202.. 

Athenian  democracy,  177. 

Athenian  girls  and  women,  209, 

210. 

Athenian  government,  174-177. 

Athenian  laws,  176,  177. 

Athenian  shipbuilding,  172. 

Athenian  theaters,  201. 

Athenian  traders  and  sailors,  173. 

Athenian  writers,  204. 

Athens  (ath'enz)  : location  of,  147 ; 
geography  of,  172,  173;  people 
of,  173,  174;  the  leading  city  of 
Greece,  196-214;  famous  men  of, 
204-209 ; weaknesses  of,  215— 
219;  at  war  with  Sparta,  218, 
219. 

Babel  (ba'bll),  Tower  of,  102. 

Babylon  (bab'Ilon),  97. 

Babylonia  (bab'Ild'ni  d)  : Land  of 
the  Two  Rivers,  93-112;  geog- 
raphy of,  93,  94,  95 ; early  people 
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of,  95,  96,  97;  the  “Clay  Coun- 
try,” 105 ; conquered  by  Assyri- 
ans, 107,  108;  change  in  name  of, 
112. 

Babylonian  (bab'Ho'm  an)  bank- 
ers, 98. 

Babylonian  boat  makers  and  sail- 
ors, 98. 

Babylonian  brickmaking,  100,  101. 

Babylonian  building,  100,  101,  102. 

Babylonian  clay  tablets,  105,  106. 

Babylonian  clothing,  94. 

Babylonian  farming,  93,  94,  97. 

Babylonian  homes,  94. 

Babylonian  laws,  103,  104. 

Babylonian  merchants  and  traders, 
97. 

Babylonian  record-keeping,  105, 
106. 

Babylonian  religion,  106,  107. 

Babylonian  shepherds,  97. 

Babylonian  tower  temples,  101,  102. 

Babylonian  weapons,  103. 

Babylonian  weaving,  103. 

Babylonian  weights  and  measures, 

100. 

Babylonian  writing,  105. 

Babylonians  (bab'zlo'ni  dnz)  : a 

Semitic  people,  96;  and  Greeks, 
153. 

Bankers,  in  ancient  Babylonia,  98. 

Barbarians,  311,  312. 

Bathhouses,  316,  317,  318. 

Bethlehem  (beth'le^m),  326. 

Bible,  the,  110,  113,  119,  326. 

Boats:  of  primitive  peoples,  47;  of 
Babylonians,  98 ; of  Phoenicians, 
131,  132;  of  early  Greeks,  146, 
148. 

Bow  and  arrow,  32,  33,  34. 

Brickmaking,  in  Babylonia,  100, 

101. 

Bronze,  Age  of,  30. 

Bucephalus  (bu  sef'd  1ms),  223. 

Buildings:  of  ancient  Egypt,  85-88  ; 
of  ancient  Babylonia,  100-102; 
of  Athens,  198,  200,  201,  202;  of 
Rome,  316-322. 

Caesar  (se'zer),  Augustus,  303— 
308. 


Caesar,  Julius  (jool'yws),  296-302, 
324,  325. 

Calendar,  of  ancient  Egypt,  90. 

Camels,  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
98,  133. 

Canaan  (ka'nan)  : geography  of, 
114;  the  “Promised  Land,”  116, 
119;  famine  in,  117. 

Carthage  (kar'thij)  : a Phoenician 
colony,  134;  and  Rome,  284-287. 

Cave  Dwellers:  homes  of,  22;  use 
of  fire  by,  23,  24,  25 ; weapons  of, 
25 ; and  first  cooking,  26,  27 ; 
pottery  of,  27,  28. 

Caves:  as  homes,  21,  22;  life  in, 
23 ; and  beginning  of  tribes,  64. 

Chaldeans  (kal  de'anz)  : conquer 

Assyrians,  110;  under  rule  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  110,  111;  de- 
cline of,  112. 

Christianity,  spread  of,  326-329. 

Cincinnatus  (sin'si  na'tMs),  275- 
278. 

City-states,  of  Greece,  162,  163, 
215-219. 

Civilization,  the  earliest,  73. 

Clay  tablets,  of  ancient  Babylonia, 
105,  106. 

Cloth,  making  of  the  first,  48,  50. 

Clothing:  of  Earliest  Men,  6;  of 
Stone  Age,  14,  16;  first  real,  18, 
of  early  Romans,  239,  266,  267. 

Colonies:  of  Phoenicia,  134;  of 
Greece,  178-182,  184,  185,  260. 

Colosseum  (kol'o  se'am),  319,  320. 

Constantine  (kon'stzm  tin),  310, 
320,  329. 

Constantinople  (kon'stanti  no'p’l), 
310. 

Consuls,  Roman,  272,  274. 

Cooking,  the  first,  26,  27. 

Corinth  (kor'inth),  163. 

Counting:  in  primitive  times,  60, 
62;  in  ancient  Egypt,  91;  in  an- 
cient Babylonia,  100. 

Crete  (kret),  150,  151. 

Cyrus  (si'rMs)  the  Great,  126. 

Darius  (dd  ri'iZs),  185,  188,  189, 
190. 

David,  122,  123. 

Delphi  (del'fi),  oracle  of,  182-184. 
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Demeter  (deme'ter),  156. 

Demosthenes  (de  mos'th*  nez),  207, 
208,  209,  220. 

Dictator,  Roman,  274. 

Draco  (dra'ko),  176. 

Egypt  (e'jipt)  : geography  of,  74- 
77;  people  of,  74,  80;  irrigation 
in,  77,  78,  79;  becomes  a nation, 
79,  80. 

Egyptian  (e  jip'shan)  art,  90. 

Egyptian  beginnings  of  science,  90, 
91,  92. 

Egyptian  buildings,  85-88. 

Egyptian  calendar,  90. 

Egyptian  mummies,  87,  88,  89. 

Egyptian  obelisks,  82. 

Egyptian  pharaohs,  80,  87,  88. 

Egyptian  pyramids,  87,  88. 

Egyptian  record-keeping,  80,  82. 

Egyptian  scribes,  80,  83. 

Egyptian  surveying,  91. 

Egyptian  traders  and  sailors,  83, 
84,  85. 

Egyptian  writing,  80,  82. 

Egyptian  writing  materials,  83. 

Enemies,  of  Earliest  Men,  9,  10, 
15. 

Etruscans  (e  trus'kzznz)  : early  set- 
tlers in  Italy,  244;  influence  of 
on  Romans,  254,  255;  kings  of 
Rome,  255,  256,  257;  at  war  with 
Rome,  256-260. 

Euphrates  (u  fra'tez)  River,  93. 

Farming:  in  primitive  times,  34- 
38;  in  ancient  Egypt,  77,  78;  in 
ancient  Babylonia,  93,  94,  97;  in 
early  Greece,  148,  149,  165;  of 
early  Romans,  264,  265. 

Fire:  learning  the  use  of,  18,  20, 
21;  used  by  Cave  Dwellers,  22; 
learning  to  make,  23,  24,  25;  and 
better  weapons,  25 ; and  cooking, 
25,  26,  27 ; and  boatmaking,  47. 

Food:  of  Earliest  Men,  7,  8; 

trapping  animals  for,  13 ; scar- 
city of  during  Ice  Age,  17;  first 
cooked,  26,  27 ; before  beginning 
of  farming,  31;  of  early  Romans, 
265.  266. 

Forum  (fo'rwm),  246. 


Gaul  (gol),  297,  298. 

Gracchus,  Gaius  (grak'ws,  ga'yus), 
295,  296. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  (tibgr'iws), 
295,  296. 

Greece  (gres)  : early  inhabitants 
of,  143,  144;  geography  of,  145- 
148,  162;  city-states  of,  162,  163; 
government  of,  162;  colonies  of, 
178-182,  184,  185,  260;  reasons 
for  fall  of,  215-219;  slavery  in, 
215;  treatment  of  women  in,  216; 
treatment  of  foreigners  in,  216; 
wars  between  city-states  of,  218, 
219;  conquered  by  Philip,  220;  a 
part  of  Alexander’s  Empire,  224; 
spreading  of  civilization  of,  231, 
232. 

Greeks:  life  of  early,  144-149;  and 
Aegeans,  150,  152,  153  ; and 

Babylonians,  153;  and  Phoeni- 
cians, 153;  religion  of,  154-157, 
182-184;  gods  and  goddesses  of, 
154-157;  legends  of,  157-161; 
and  Persians,  184-195. 

Hades  (ha'dez),  156. 

Hammurabi  (ham'oo  ra'be),  laws 
of,  103,  104. 

Hanging  Gardens,  111,  112. 

Hannibal  (han'z  b«l),  285,  286,  287. 

Hebrews  (he'brooz)  : a Semitic 

people,  96;  ancestors  of,  113;  in 
Ur,  113,  114;  religion  of,  115, 
116,  119,  121,  127,  128;  in 

Canaan,  115,  116,  121,  122;  in 
Egypt,  117-121;  ruled  by  judges, 
121,  122;  fall  of  kingdom  of,  123, 
124,  126. 

Helen,  and  Trojan  War,  160. 

Hephaestus  (hefes'tws),  156. 

Hera  (he'rd),  155. 

Herakles  (her'dklez),  157,  158. 

Hercules  (hur'kulez),  157,  158. 

Herding,  influence  of  on  man’s  way 
of  living,  40,  42. 

Hestia  (hes'tid),  156. 

Hieroglyphics  (lifer  6 glif'iks ) , 82. 

Hiram  (hi'rzzm),  122. 

Homer  (ho'mer)  : Greek  poet,  158; 
legends  of,  158,  160,  161  ; studied 
by  Athenian  boys,  211. 
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Homes:  of  Early  Times,  7;  of 
Cave  Dwellers,  21;  wattle  huts, 
36,  37;  need  for  better,  52;  of 
Lake  Dwellers,  53,  54;  of  early 
Hebrews,  113;  of  early  Greeks, 
144;  in  early  Italy,  240;  of  Ro- 
mans, 267,  322. 

Horatius  (hora'shws),  256-260. 

Ice  Age,  16,  17,  21. 

Iliad  (il'i  ad),  158. 

Iraq  (e'rak'),  112. 

Iron  Age,  30. 

Irrigation:  in  ancient  Egypt,  77, 
78,  79;  in  ancient  Babylonia,  94. 

Israel  (Iz'rael),  116,  123,  124. 

Israelites  (iz'ri  e\  Ites),  116. 

Italy  (it 'a  li)  : early  people  of,  239, 
240;  geography  of,  240-244. 

Jacob  (ja'kwb),  116,  117,  118. 

Janus  (ja'nus),  263. 

Jehovah  (jeho'va),  121,  127. 

Jerusalem  (je  roo'sa  l<?m) , 124. 

Jesus  Christ,  128,  326,  327,  328,  329. 

Jews:  origin  of  name,  124;  return 
of  to  Palestine,  126;  religion  of, 
127,  128 ; contributions  of  to 

civilization,  128. 

Joseph  (jo'z<?f),  117,  118. 

Judah  (joo'da),  123,  124. 

Karnak  (kar'nak),  Temple  of,  86. 

Labor,  division  of,  44,  45. 

Lake  Dwellers,  54. 

Language:  of  Early  Men,  4,  12; 
development  of,  55-57;  Latin, 
261,  323. 

Latins  (lat'ins),  244. 

Latium  (la'shix/m),  244. 

Laws:  of  Babylonians,  103,  104; 
the  Ten  Commandments,  121 ; of 
Sparta,  166,  167;  of  Athens,  176, 
177;  of  Rome,  325,  326. 

Lebanon  (leb 'a  non)  Mountains, 
129,  132. 

Leonidas  (leon'idas),  170,  192. 

Lictors  (lik'terz),  271,  272. 

Livy  (liv'i),  324. 

Luxor  (luk'sor),  Temple  of,  86. 

Lycurgus  (likur'gus),  166,  167. 


Macedonia  (mas'e  do'nx  a),  220- 

231. 

Marathon  (mar'a  thon),  181,  188, 
189. 

Mediterranean  (med'7  te  ra'ne  an) 
Sea,  84. 

Memphis  (mem'fis),  88. 
Message-sending,  57,  58. 

Metals:  discovery  of,  28,  29,  30. 
Miltiadez  (mil  ti'a  dez),  188,  189. 
Money:  cattle  used  as,  40,  46;  of 
ancient  Babylonians,  98,  100;  of 
ancient  Aegeans,  151;  of  Spar- 
tans, 166,  167;  of  Romans,  261. 
Moses  (mo'zfz),  119,  120,  121. 

Mt.  Olympus  (mount  olim'pws), 
155,  183. 

Mt.  Sinai  (mount  si'ni),  120. 
Mummies,  87,  88,  89. 

Nations,  beginnings  of,  66. 
Nebuchadnezzar  (neb'u  k«d  nez'- 
er),  110,  111,  124,  126. 

Nero  (ne'ro),  328. 

Nineveh  (ninVve),  108. 

Obelisks  (obelisks),  82. 

Octavius  (okta'viws),  303,  304. 
Odysseus  (odis'us),  161. 

Odyssey  (od'zsi),  158,  161. 

Old  Testament,  the,  127. 

Olympia  (olim'pia),  213,  214. 
Olympic  (olim'pik)  games,  213, 
214. 

Oracle  (or'ak’l),  of  Delphi,  182, 

183,  184. 

Palatine  (pal'atin),  245. 

Pantheon  (panthe'on),  320. 
Papyrus  (papi'rws),  82,  83. 
Parthenon  (par'the  non),  198,  200, 
201. 

Patricians  (pa  trish'^nz),  270. 
Paul,  327,  328. 

Peloponnesian  (pel'o  po  ne'shan) 
War,  219. 

Pericles  (per'iklez),  196-202,  203. 
Persians  (pur'zhanz)  : empire  of, 

184,  185;  and  Greeks,  185-195. 
Pharaohs  (fa'roz),  80,  87,  88. 
Pheidippides  (fi  dip'i  dez),  186, 

187,  189,  190. 
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Phidias  (fld'i  as),  201,  203. 

Philae  (fi'le),  Temple  of,  86. 

Philip  (fil'tp)  of  Macedonia,  220, 
221,  222,  223,  224. 

Phoenicia  (fe  nish'i  a),  geography 
of,  129,  130;  important  products 
of,  132;  colonies  of,  134;  impor- 
tant cities  of,  136;  conquered  by 
Assyrians,  137 ; present-day 
Syria,  137. 

Phoenicians  (fe  nish'dnz)  : a Se- 
mitic people,  96,  129;  sailors  and 
traders,  131,  132,  133,  134;  “Car- 
riers of  Civilization,”  133;  al- 
phabet of,  134,  136,  137;  and 
Greeks,  153. 

Plato  (pla'to),  206,  207. 

Plebeians  (pie  bb'yanz),  278,  279, 
280,  281,  282. 

Po  (po)  River,  242. 

Poseidon  (posiMon),  155. 

Pottery:  the  first,  27,  '28;  of 

Egyptians,  84;  of  Babylonians, 

102. 

Psalms  (samz)  of  David,  122. 

Pyramids  (pir'armdz),  87,  88. 

Pyrrhus  (pir'us),  284. 

Record-keeping:  in  primitive  times, 
63  ; in  ancient  Egypt,  80,  82 ; in 
ancient  Babylonia,  105,  106. 

Red  Sea,  84. 

Religion:  of  Hebrews,  115,  116, 
119,  121,  127,  128;  Christianity, 
128,  326,  327,  328,  329;  of  Greeks, 
154-157,  182,  183,  184;  of  Ro- 
mans, 262,  263,  264. 

Remus  (re'mus),  247,  248,  249,  250. 

Roman  amphitheaters,  319,  320. 

Roman  aqueducts,  318,  319. 

Roman  assembly,  272. 

Roman  bathhouses,  316,  317,  318. 

Roman  bridges,  322,  323. 

Roman  buildings,  316-322. 

Roman  consuls,  272,  274. 

Roman  dictator,  274. 

Roman  Empire,  289-314. 

Roman  law,  325,  326. 

Roman  plebeians,  278-282. 

Roman  provinces,  289,  306. 

Roman  Republic,  269-288. 

Roman  roads,  322,  323. 


Roman  senate,  271. 

Roman  tribunes,  281. 

Roman  triumphs,  299. 

Romans:  and  Sabines,  251-253;  and 
Etruscans,  254-260;  and  Greeks, 
260-264;  religion  of,  262,  263, 
264;  life  of  early,  264-268;  in- 
fluence of  wealth  upon,  289- 
296;  home  life  of,  322;  language 
of,  323  ; writings  of,  324,  325. 

Rome:  founding  of,  244-246; 

legends  of  early,  246-253,  256— 
260,  275-278;  under  Etruscan 

kings,  255,  256,  257,  270,  271; 
early  people  of,  264-268 ; rule  of 
father  in,  269,  270;  slavery  in, 
279;  mistress  of  Italy,  282,  283; 
and  Carthage,  284-287 ; at  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  284;  conquers 

Macedonia,  288;  the  fall  of, 
309-314;  gifts  of  to  civilization, 
314-329;  and  Christianity,  326- 
329. 

Romulus  (rom'ulus),  247,  248,  249, 
250,  251,  252. 

Sabines  (sa'binz),  245,  251,  252, 

253. 

Salamis  (sal'amis),  195. 

Saul  (sol),  122. 

Science,  beginnings  of  in  Egypt,  90. 

Scribes,  of  ancient  Egypt,  80,  83. 

Semitic  (se  mit'ik)  peoples,  96. 

Shepherds:  the  first,  42;  Babylo- 
nian, 97;  Greek,  143;  in  Italy, 
239. 

Sicily  (sis'711),  182. 

Sidon  (si'don),  136. 

Smoke  signals,  57,  58. 

Socrates  (sok'rd  tez),  204,  205,  206, 
207. 

Solomon  (sol'omwn),  122,  123. 

Solon  (so'lon),  177. 

Sparta  (spar'td)  : location  of,  147, 
163;  people  of,  163,  164;  slavery 
in,  164,  165;  farming  in,  165; 
walls  of,  165;  life  in,  166-170; 
government  of,  166,  167;  laws  of, 
166,  167;  training  of  boys  in,  167, 
168,  170;  girls  and  women  of, 
170,  171;  weaknesses  of,  215- 
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219;  at  war  with  Athens,  218, 
219. 

Sphinx  (sfingks),  90. 

Spinning,  early,  50. 

Stone  Age:  weapons  of,  13,  14; 
clothing  of,  14,  16,  18,  50;  farm- 
ing during,  34,  35,  36;  artists  of, 
51,  52;  in  Egypt,  74,  77. 

Sumerians  (su  mfr'i  anz),  97. 

Sundial,  100. 

Syria  (sir'Id),  137. 

Tacitus  (tas'itws),  324. 

Tarquin  (tar'kwin),  the  Proud, 
256,  257.  . 

Teamwork,  in  early  times,  66. 

Ten  Commandments,  the,  121. 

Thebes  (thebz),  163,  219,  220. 

Themistocles  (the  mis'to  klez),  190, 
194,  195. 

Thermopylae  (ther  mop'i  le),  192. 

Tiber  (ti'ber)  River,  243. 

Tigris  (tl'gris)  River,  93. 

Titus  (ti'tws),  320. 

Trading:  by  barter,  45,  46;  in 
Egypt,  83,  84,  85  ; in  ancient 
Babylonia,  97,  98;  of  Phoeni- 
cians, 131-134;  of  Greeks,  148, 
178-180. 

Trajan  (tra'jan),  320. 

Tribes:  beginning  of,  63,  64;  and 
nations,  66 ; teamwork  in,  66. 


Tribunes,  281. 

Triumphs,  299. 

Trojan  War,  153,  158,  160,  161. 

Troy,  153,  160,  161. 

Tyre  (tir),  133,  136. 

Tyrian  (tir'i  an)  purple,  133. 

Ur  (ur),  113,  114. 

Vergil  (vur'jil) , 324. 

Vesta  (ves'td),  262,  264. 

Vestal  (ves'tfll)  Virgins,  264. 

Villages,  the  first,  38. 

Water  clock,  100. 

Wattle  (wot"l)  huts,  36,  37. 

Weapons:  of  earliest  man,  3,  4;  of 
Stone  Age,  13,  14;  use  of  fire  in 
making,  25 ; bow  and  arrow,  32, 
33,  34;  of  Babylonians,  103. 

Weaving:  earliest,  48,  50;  among 
Babylonians,  103. 

Wheel,  the  invention  of,  42,  43. 

Writing:  picture,  58,  59,  60;  and 
beginning  of  history,  60 ; Egyp- 
tian, 80,  82,  83  ; Babylonian,  105. 

Xerxes  (zurk'sez),  190,  192,  194, 
195. 

Zeus  (zus),  155. 
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